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Dedicated to the San Juan Pioneers who 
accomplished a feat in their trek to south- 


eastern Utah “unparalled in western History.” 
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Foreword 


_ Because the San Juan County Chapter Daughters of Utah Pioneers 
isa history-gathering and writing organization, the Saca or San Juan has 
become a reality. The story opens before San Juan County had a recorded 
history and closes in the year 1957. Special emphasis is given to the earliest 
pioneers—how they lived, what they thought, and the tales they told 
and retold. 


The book began as a history, when the Monticello, the Nellie Gray- 
son, and the Blue Mountain Camps of The Daughters of Utah Pioneers 
combined their efforts in writing a story of San Juan County, Utah. A 
committeewoman was appointed from each camp to carry the work for- 
ward. From then on the County Chapter became the sponsor. Ten years 
have gone into the completion of the book. Writing about our pioneer 
forebears has been a work of love. The story is simply written and we 
lay no claim to literary excellency. 

We have made every effort to get accurate information and to cover 
all segments of the pioneer population. Most of the original settlers have 
died or moved away, taking their stories with them. We, of necessity, 
have relied heavily on national, state, county and church records; old 
letters, newspaper files and diaries, knowing full well some of the most 
deserving pioneers may not be mentioned. 


This book could not have been compiled without the whole-hearted | 
support and encouragement of the Daughters of Utah Pioneer members 
and other history-minded citizens of the county. 

We wish to express appreciation to Dr. George H. Hansen of the 
Brigham Young University Faculty for his contribution, “Geology and 
Geography of San Juan County;” to William E. Palmer, Cedar City, Utah, 
for the information given us on the Old Spanish Trail and the personnel 
of the Exploring and the Hole-in-the-Rock parties; to Dr. Milton R. 
Hunter, Salt Lake City, for his suggestion about the compilation and 
publication of the book; to San Juan County for its financial assistance; 
to Kathy Redd, Doris Adams, Leah Perkins Bartell, Mabel Hansen Redd, 
Kisten Adams Perkins, and Eva Redd Lock, for part-time service on the 
committee, and to all others, either in or out of the county, who have con- 
tributed in anv manner. To our husbands, Daniel B. Perkins, Joseph L. 
Nielson, and F. Peter Jones, without whose loyal support and assistance 
the book would never have been finished, we are sincerely grateful. 


CorNELIA ADAMS PERKINS Lenora Butt JONES 
MARIAN GARDNER NIELSON 
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GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 
OF SAN JUAN COUNTY 


San Juan County was carved from Iron, Kane, Sevier, and Piute 
counties by the Territorial Legislature in 1880, and given the name of San 
Juan after the San Juan River. The first bill creating the county was vetoed 
by Governor George W. Emery February 13, 1880. He gave as a reason, 
“It contained too much territory for the convenience of the people.” Five 
days later the county was formed with smaller boundaries. The southern 
part of Uintah and all of Emery County east of the Green River (now 
Grand County) were eliminated and the dividing line between San Juan 
and Grand counties established. 

San Juan County is part of the giant erosion gutted section of the Four 
Comers Country where Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona meet. 
It is the only place in the United States where a person can stand in four 
states at one time. 

San Juan, with its 7,884 square miles," is the largest county in the 
United States and is classed as the most scenic in Utah. The Colorado 
Gorge on the west, Arizona state on the south, and Colorado state on the 
east defines, “a vast triangle which is becoming more and more known 
as a region of marvels.” Students have explored the eroded cliffs for his- 
tory of lost races; geologists have examined it to trace the geology of 
the country; financiers have “found their fortunes” in its uranium and 
oil fields. 

A Utah newspaper, in 1861, described Southeastern. Utah as, “one 
vast continuity of waste and measurably valueless, excepting for nomadic 
purposes, hunting grounds for Indians, and to hold the world together.” 

The towering pinnacles, winding canyons, natural bridges, rising 
mountains, and farming mesas still do a good job of holding the world 
together. But they are no longer classed as valueless, either by tourists 
or resident business men. San Juan County is a priceless portion of the 
nation’s scenic and economic heritage. 


1Journal of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah, 1880. 

“Geographic Magazine, 1955. 

3As to actual number of square miles in San Juan County estimates vary. The 1950 
Rand McNally Atlas lists the county area as 8,916 squares miles. 
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For many years, the most rugged parts of the county have defied ex- 
ploration except to the most persistent. But since the discovery of oil and 
uranium, roads are being thrust into the back countries. 

The county has three rivers, the Colorado and the Green on its western 
boundary, and the San Juan that zigzags west not far from the Arizona 
line on its way to the Colorado. Also within the county borders are five 
mountain ranges—the LaSal, Abajo, Elk, Navajo, and Clay Hills. The 
LaSal Mountains are situated in the northeast corner and the Navajo in 
the southwest, south of the San Juan River. Near the center of the county 
are the Abajo (Blue )Mountains. The Elk lies west and south of them, the 
Clay Hills still farther removed. Leading to the Colorado and San Juan 
Rivers is a rough formidable country: mesas broken by numerous gullies 
and deeper ravines. 

This article by Dr. George H. Hansen, head of the Brigham Young 
University Geology Department, adds clear and detailed information to 
the comments already made in this chapter: 


- THe GEocRAPHY AND GEOLOGY OF SAN Juan County 


Topographically San Juan county is an area of impressive 
scenery because of its deep canyons, broad plateaus, high mesas 
and laccolithic mountains. It embraces a sizeable portion of what 
is physiographically known as the Colorado Plateau. The three 
main state highways, numbers 47, 95, and 160, with the many 
subsidiary roads make much of this vast wilderness area accessi- 
ble by some type of motor transportation. Four-wheel-drive cars 
have done much to conquer many of the previously inaccessible 
parts of San Juan county. 


Icngous Rocks 


The geology of San Juan county is reasonably simple. The 
igneous rocks are confined to the two laccolithic mountains 
in the area; the LaSals on the San Juan-Grand county boundary 
on the north, and the Abajo or Blue Mountains in the center of 
the county. These intrusive bodies were forced into and through 
the vast thickness of sedimentary rocks that rest in the main in 
horizontal position over the entire area. 


SEDIMENTARY Rocks 
As the accompanying geologic section indicates, sedimentary 


: 2 v alien , oY eae 
rocks ranging in age from Upper Paleozoic to Quaternary are 
exposed in the county. Most of the sedimentary rocks in San 
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Juan county are Permian, Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous in 
age. In Dark Canyon and Cataract Canyon limited exposures 


of Pennsylvanian strata are to be found. Deep oil drillings at 


various locations in the county have penetrated older beds of 
limestone, sandstone and shales that belong to the older Paleozoic 


series of the Plateau Province. Mica, schist, and other crystaline 


rocks have been penetrated in drillings in Dark Canyon, Elk Ridge 
and elsewhere, suggesting that in certain areas not too far beneath 
the surface igneous rocks such as those exposed in the laccolithic 
areas are near at hand. 

The San Juan region, as indicated by the sedimentary se- 
quence, has been a part of a great sagging basin of deposition 
during a number of periods in geologic time. Great geosynclines 
(sinking basins of deposition ) occupied the region a number of 
times leaving evidence of such invasions in the form of fossils of 
life forms, characteristic of the period. During Hermosa time 
(see Geologic section) an open sea connection would have al- 
lowed one to travel by boat into the Arctic, into the Gulf of 
California, and a long sinuous route across the interior of the 
continent into the New England States. Fine exposures of these 
beds in Coyote Creek southeast of LaSal offer an unusually fine 
collecting area for fossil remains of life forms of this period. 


GEOLOGIC STRUCTURE 


Structurally, San Juan is a geologist’s paradise. Such struc- 
tural anomolies as the LaSal and Abajo Mountains, the Sage 
Plateau, the Grand Gulch Plateau, Dark Canyon, and Red Rock 
Plateau are important physical landsmarks. | 

To the above major list may be added such structural trends 
as the Beaver Anticline, Comb Ridge, Balanced Rock Anticline, 
the Organ Rock Structure, the Mitten Butte Anticline, the Mexi- 
can Hat Syncline, the Raplee Anticline, Boundary Butte Anticline, 
Boulder Knoll Structure, the Lisbon, Beef Basin, Indian Creek, 
and Gibson Structures and many others. 

San Juan County will continue to be the object of many ex- 
ploratory efforts because of the many surface and subsurface 
structural anomolies. 
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GENERALIZED SECTION OF THE Rock ForMATIONS 
IN THE SAN Juan Country 


By 
Herbert E. Gregory 


USGS PP. 188 


System 


Cretaceous 


“Jurassic 


Group, formation 
Series and member Character 


Steel-gray to brown argillaceous 
and sandy shale and irregularly 


Upper bedded sandstones: some coal: 
Cretaceous Mancos shale contains Ostrea, Exogyra, Grvy- 


phaea, and other fossils; forms 
mounds and badlands. 


Gray to nearly. white sandstones, 
conglomerates, and sandy shales, 
quartz, 4anc, and iron ccrment; 

irregularly bedded; contains coal: 

forms cliffs. 


Dakota (?) 


sandstone 


Unconformity 


Brightly banded shales, thin lime- 
stones, conglomerates, and sand- 
stones; ferms slopes. Dinosaur 

remains, 


Brushy Basin 
shale member 


White to buff coarse sandstones: 
very irregularly bedded: many 
lenticular beds of conglomerate, 
sandy shale, and sandstone; con- 
tains chert, conerctionary clay, 


Vestwater Tank 
standstone 
member 


3 fragments of petrified wood, and 

= Local dinosaur bones; forms cliffs and 

£}, Unconformity benches. 

2 

< 

° Dark-red and variegated calcarcous 

=] Recapture and gypsiferous shales and thin 

= shale white siliceous sandstones: over- 
member lapping beds; forms slopes and 


low steps. 


White to gray-hbrown massive or 
thick-bedded, cross-bedded sand- 
stone; in places thin-bedded; in- 
cludes quartz aggregates, clay 
balls, and mudstones; forms cliffs 

and platforms. 


Bluff sand- 


stone member 


Upper 
Jurassic 


Unconformity 


Varicolored thin calcareous sand- 
stone and mudstone, cross-bedded 
and lenticular; gypsiferous and 


Summerville (?) 


5 formation caleareous shale; includes lime 

es pellets and chert concretions; 

he forms banded cliffs. 

a 

« 

“ Brick-red to orange-brown fine, 

3 Entrada even-grained sandstene: some ir- 
sandstone regularly bedded sandstone and 


shales form benches; weathers 
into round-edged ledges, spools, 
and “rock babies. 


Local 
Unconformnity 


“ vetiee. 


Thickness 


(feet) 


0-350 


92-200 


530-470 


100-300 


100(?)-350 


8-80 
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System 


Jurassic (?) 


Triassic 


GENERALIZED SECTION OF 1HE Rock Fort ations 
IN THE SAN JuAN Counrry—Continued 


Group, formation 


Series ond member Cheracter 
o Red and white earthy, lumpy, un- 
2 Carmel (?) evenly bedded sandstone and red 
‘= formation mud shale; some  arenaceous 
8 limestone; weathers in short steps 
~/Unconformity and slopes. 


Cream-yellow to buff-white — (?) 
cross-bedded sandstone; one 


Navajo massive stratum and_ thick bed 

sandstone separated by sandy shale; in- 

cludes Icnses of dense limestone: 

Local weathers as mounds, alcoves, and 
Unconformity niches. 


Dark red-maroon coarse-grained 
sandstone; maroon, brown, and 
lavender sandy shales; dense 
limestone and limestone’ con- 
glomerate; all in thin irregular 

beds; weathers as a banded slope. 


Kayenta 
formation 


a 
SS) 
° 
- 
D 
ic 
° 
~ 
Cc 
5 
VU 
c 
— 
oO 


Reddish-brown massive. cross- 


Wingate bedded sandstone; crops out 
sandstone commonly as prominently jointed 
Unconformity vertical cliffs. 


Highly veriegated calcareous friable 
shale (“marl”); red-brown and 
gray fine-grained sandstone most 
abundant at the top; limestone 
and limestone conglomerate; con- 

tains petrified wood; weathers as 

handed, benched slope. 


Chinle 


formation 


Upper 
Triassic 


Gray to yellow coarse-grained to 
conglomeratic sandstone; grades 
locally into sandy shale; irregu- 
larly bedded and highly variable 
in thickness: contains fossil wood; 
commonly forms prominent 

benches. 


? Shinarump 


conglomerate 


Triassic 


Unconformity 


—— ee 


Chocolate-brown to yellow shale 
and sandstone dominantly thin- 
bedded, platy, and_ ripple- 
marked; includes locally thick- 
bedded sandstone, limestone, and 
conglomerate of clay balls; 

weathers as a ribbed slope. 


Lower 
Triassic 


Moenkopi 
formation 


Unconformity | 


Hoskinnini 
member 


Red sandstone and shale. 


18s, 


Thickness 
(feet) 


0-17 


300-880 


300+ 


400(?)-856 


0-120 


186-290 


0-50 
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GENERALIZED SECTION OF THE Rock Formations 
IN THE SAN JuAN Country—Concluded 


Group, formation 


System Series and member 


De Chelly 
sandstone 
member 


Organ Rock 
member 


Local 
Unconformity 


Cedar Mesa 
sandstone 
member 


Cutler formation 


Permian 


Local 
Carboniferous Unconformity 


Hilguito 
member 


Local 
Unconformity 


Rico formation 


Hermosa 


Pennsyl 
formation 


vanian 


Character 


Gray sandstone, in part cross- 
bedded, and associated conglom- 
erate of quartz, clay balls, lime 
pellets, and shale fragments; ap- 
pears as gray band on cliff faces. 


Red sandstone and sandy shale, 
uniformly finegrained and cal- 
careous; lower part thin-bedded, 
weathering as slope; upper part 
thicker, more resistant beds, 
weathering as fluted wall. 


Cream-white to yellow-brown cal- 
careous sandstone, very _ fine- 
grained, cross-bedded; red and 
brown shale in thin” lenticular 
beds: includes lenses and dense 
limestone and limestone  con- 
glomerate; weathering produces 
platforms, arches, windows, and 
“biscuits.” 


Light-red to brown-red thin fine- 
grained calcareous shaly sand- 
stones, irregularly bedded in de- 
tail; subordinate thin, dense gray 
limestones; at base in places con- 
glomerate of limestone fragments: 

weathers a steep benched slope. 


Red and gray thick- and thin- 
bedded calcareous sandstones; 
sandy shales; resistant gray lime- 

stones; contains oil and fossils; 

weathers as flights of steps. 


Drab hard cherty limestones, thicker 
and more numerous at the base; 
gray, buff, and red calcareous 
sandstones and sandy shales; fos- 
siliferous; alternating hard and 
soft beds; weathers as. stairways 
on canyon walls. 


—l4— . 


Thickness 
(feet) 


4-90 


250-421 


400-1, 250 


2()3(?)-464 


300-325 


436-1, 086(?) 
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THE OLD SPANISH TRAIL 


As a part of the Old Spanish Trail, San Juan County receives her 
earliest claim to fame. Long before Utah was settled, caravans of Spanish 
traders, Mexican and American adventurers, and Indian slaves were tramp- 
ing along the route from Sante Fe, New Mexico to the Catholic missions 
of San Gabriel, California. “These bearded, swearing Bedouins of the 
West,” created for us a rich and enchanting history which is better pre- 
served in legend than writings at that time. 

The trail from Santa Fe passed two old Catholic mission towns atong 
the Chama River, crossed the Continental Divide near the Colorado State 
line south of Pagosa Springs, went over northern branches of the San 
Juan River, and past Durango and Dolores. It continued to the present 
Utah state line, west to LaSal and the present LaSal and Moab road junc- 
tion, north through Grand Valley and across the Grand River, now the 
Colorado, at Moab. Green River was crossed where the present town 
of Greenriver now stands. 

The reason for making this northern loop was to avoid the deep 
ravines of the Colorado and the San Juan rivers farther down the streams. 
To get around the pinnacles and monuments of San Rafael the trail still 
continued northwest. San Rafael River was the most northern point of 
the 1200 mile winding route between Santa Fe and Los Angeles. From 
San Rafael River, the trail continued southwest through Utah, Nevada, 
and California to the Pacific coast. 

Mexico became a Spanish country in 1519 and Mexico City was con- 
quered in 1521. In an effort to convert the Indians and to obtain new 
territory for Spain, the Spanish Fathers marched northward with the Bible 
in one hand and the sword in the other. The Colorado and San Juan Can- 
yons presented a barrier beyond which no settlement was made and com- 
parably little exploration. Spaniards pushed to the western coast through 
Arizona and Southern California and up the coast as far as San Francisco. 
Some historians refer to the Southern California route as the Old Spanish 
Trail, but most give that title to the one north of the Grand Canyon. 

UOUrTs Spanish Government, in an effort to consolidate the long arms 
of its territory, decided to make a route to California by circling far north 
to avoid the impassable Grand Canyon barrier. In 1776, the same year 
the Thirteen Colonies on the Atlantic Coast were fighting for their free- 
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dom from England, the Dominquez-Escalante party left Santa Fe, New 
Mexico for Monterey, California in July. Avoiding the deep canyons of 
the Colorado and San Juan rivers, it traveled ate to the Wyoming line, 
crossed the Green River at Jenson, where the Dinosaur Voted ite now 
stands. It turned south and west and finally reached the Sevier Lake 
(calling it Lagrina) in October. A heavy snowfall on October 6 con- 
vinced most of the party of the futility in trying to cross the Sierra during 
the winter season. Over the objections of a few, the caravan retumed by 
the shortest route to Santa Fe. 


The Dominquez-Escalante expedition had failed in its major objective, 
but the purpose behind it remained as urgent as ever. 


Within a short time, other Spaniards set out to accomplish what the 
Escalante party failed to achieve. Ewing Young is usually given the honor 
of opening the route in 1829. Richard Eegabes gives credit to Wolfskill 
as the first man to traverse the full length of the Shariish Trail (1830-1831). 


There is ample evidence that the country had been traveled by 
Spaniards even before the Dominquez-Escalante expedition. This party 
followed an Indian trail, that in the main, had been traversed by Don 
Marie de Rivera and Frey Alonza de Posada in 1761. Many Spaniards 
spoke the language of the Pahutes* living in what is now Utah. Indian 
slaves from ons of the Grand Canyon were owned in New Mexico. 


A story of Samuel Spencer and James Workman, as recorded by David 
H. Coyner in Tue Lost Trappers, is not fully accredited but bears the 
stamp of authenticitv. Spencer and Workman, becoming separated from 
the rest of a party of 20 trappers scattered or killed by the Indians, fol- 
lowed down the Colorado River for several hundred miles. Thinking 
they were on the Rio Grand River and expecting it to lead them to Santa 
Fe, they stopped on the Grand (Colorado) River at what is now known 
as Moab. They found horse tracks, so many of them, that they estimated 
there were several thousand horses apparently traveling east. Following 
the well beaten trail for two davs, thev met a westbound cavalcade. Work- 
man and Spencer were told the Colorado River, not the Rio Grand, was 
two days behind them and Santa Fe lav 500 miles to the southeast. When 
informed that two people traveling alone would be in great jeopardy be- 
cause of unfriendly savages, the trappers turned about, went to California 


with the caravan and remained until spring. 


1 History of Pacific Coast by Coughey. 
2 Also spelled “Piute. 
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The whole tenor of this story impulies'a well beaten trail before 1809. 
Spanish Trail markers read that 1800-1850 was the period of trading con- 
course over the trail. That half-century was the time when the packtrail 
road became the first great trade route between the Rockies and the Pacific. 

The chief products of the trail were peltries, beads, calico, silk, horses, 
and Indian slaves. Hunting licenses were sold in New Mexico which in- 
cluded the right to buy or capture Pahute Indians. Indian men often 
traded their wives and children for horses. When asked why they did it, 
one replied, “We can make papooses. There is no other way to get horses.” 
Many squaws feared their husbands as much as the Spaniards and would 
hide themselves and their children until the caravan passed. 

One writer has said, “The Spanish Traders built no towns for a thou- 
sand miles, plowed no furrows or planted no seed. Wherever they went, 
they left a trail of sorrow. They took from the country but gave nothing 
in retum. Be that as it may, no one can deny the importance of the 
Spanish Trail in the building of the west or the romance and adventure 
associated with it. San Juan County deserves a prologue to her later color- 
ful history, as a part of the Old Spanish Trail. 
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Petroglyphs near Indian Creek, Utah 


PREHISTORIC PEOPLE OF SAN JUAN COUNTY 


The first San Juan resident moved in long before America was known 
to the Europeans. Abandoned farms, burial grounds, dams, ditches for 
conserving water, agriculture and household implements, all point to a 
people that was well adjusted to the country many centuries ago. The 
writer is indebted to Herbert E. Gregory for most of the information that 
follows in this chapter. 

Grand Gulch, Cottonwood Canyon, Recapture Creek and the drainage 
basin cf Montezuma Creek seems to have had the densest settlements with 
the longest continuous history. Well-made buildings appear along the 
San Juan River, Butler and Castle washes, Allen Lake, Moki Canyon, and 
Butler Creek. Houses also appear on canyon walls, mesas and plateau 
rims, at sporadic intervals all over the San Juan Basin. Few sites are 
known north of the Abajo Mountains, 
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Scattered ruins along.Cataract and Glen canyons suggest outposts and 
hunting lodges. These profound gorges seemed to have blocked the west- 
ward movement of the pre-historic inhabitants. In this same way it proved 
a barrier in modern times. 


The buildings are usually grouped. However, in Grand Gulch Cave, 
recesses with houses and burial grounds are placed like farms over a 
country highway. Two large settlements are bunched along Recapture 
Creek. Near Boulder Canyon on Montezuma Creek, a large group carries 
down the stream as houses on both sides of the valley. Along San Juan 
Canyon, near the mouths of Butler Wash, Slick Horn Gulch, and Wilson 
Creck abandoned houses and ruined fields appear. Interesting petroglyphs 


have been found at Clay Hill Crossing. 


Archeologists have determined that two distinct cultures lived in the 
San Juan Basin—one superimposed upon the other. 

The Basket Makers were the pioneer inhabitants. Unlike the cliff 
dwellers that followed them, they built no permanent homes. Their skin 
or brush teepees were soon abandoned, or if necessary, rebuilt. Natural 
recesses in the canyon were used for burial, grain storage, and_ shelter 
from storms, cold, and wild animals. Their dead were placed in graves 
dug out of soft rock or stone-lined cists. 


The Basket Makers were skilled in making fur cloth, feather clothing, 
and in the using of skins of deer, mountain sheep, badgers, rabbits, and 
prairie dogs. They knew little about stone work and their unglazed pottery 
was crude. Their coiled-work baskets, the handiwork of experts, are re- 
markable for their number, variety, and design. Corn cobs and squash 
seeds are found among their ruins. Instead of the bow and arrow, the 
bone pointed dart and spear thrower were used. 


Whether the Basket Maker was replaced by the Cliff Dweller or 
merely represented an early stage of development remains to be shown. 
The Cliff Dweller’s Culture represents a remarkable abundance and 
variety in the kind of buildings that were placed in many different settings. 
The houses are of irregular stone with much adobe mortar, stone without 
mortar, or entirely of adobe. Most of them are built in niches or rock 
walls overlooking the canyon floor. Some stand on mesas and valley floors, 
unprotected. Grouped together, the houses have rooms for sleeping and 
storage, a ceremonial kiva, and a burial ground placed south of the 
buildings. | 
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Apparently, the early inhabitants were acquainted with the destruc- 
tive overflow of the San Juan River during flood season. No ruins appear 
to have been built at a low level along its course. 

The antiquity of the Basket Maker’s and Cliff Dweller’s ruins and 
the density of the population are difficult to determine. Some of the houses 
are in an excellent state of preservation. Some, in exposed positions, show 
roof timbers well preserved. Other buildings, baskets, sandals, and skele- 
tons, likewise exposed, have crumbled into dust. The fact that the Spanish 
in 1540 could lear of no Pueblo inhabitants north of Walpi and Moencopi 
suggests that few, if any cliff dwellers, were living along the San Juan 
at that time. Trees, at least 200 years old, are growing on burial sites 
where soil marks of stumps point to still older trees. Yet, some of the 
adobe plastered walls, timbers with bark, corn cobs, squash seeds, strong 
textiles, and bright baskets give the impression that the families have 
merely gone on a long visit. 

It is thought, at one time the Cliff Dwellers, in their most prosperous 
period, came near reaching today’s population. What caused their disap- 
pearance, no one has yet determined. Some authorities think that disease 
epidemics or the lack of understanding of the semi-arid region caused 
their eventual downfall. There is no tradition of large scale slaughter or 
migration. It seems possible that the race, after reaching a stationary cul- 
ture, gradually deteriorated. The death rate overtook the birth rate. The 
people then acquired a hopelessness that hastened their extinction. 
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NOMADIC INDIANS AND WHITE EXPLORERS 


Nearly five centuries ago, a Spanish Commander, Garcia Lopez de 
Cordenas, and his eleven men, entered the county south of the San Juan 
River. They were a part of the Coronado expedition that had left Mexico 
in 1540 to search for the fabled “Seven Cities of Cibola.” Hearing from 
the Hopi Indians of a great river to the north, Coronado dispatched the 
Cordenas Party to find it. As it came up through Arizona, the group 
encountered the gigantic gorges of the Tizon (Colorado) River and the 
San Juan Canyon River flowing into it. Time and again, by various routes, 
the party tried to go down the impregnable chasms, but each time failed. 
Completely baffled, the men turned back. Some historians believe these 
explorers tried to descend the San Juan Canyon south wall, somewhere 
between Honaker Trail and John’s Canyon. 

History is silent about San Juan County for the next two hundred 
years. Apparently, neither Spaniard nor Anglo-Saxon tried to invade its 
territory. The Dominquez-Escalante expedition passed its border in 1776. 
Its cartographers use such names as Sierre Abajo, Sierra, LaSal, and Datil 
Mountain (Monument Valley) as though in general use at the time. This 
may be accounted for in the fact that Muniz, one of their guides, may 
have passed the names on. He had been a member of the Frey Alonza 
de Posada and Don Juan Maria de Rivera party that reached the Colorado 
River near Moab in 1761. This suggests that white men may have traversed 
the county even before 1761. 

During the next century various geographic and geologic expeditions 
passed through or toured the country. Men leading these parties were 
Fremont, 1842-1844; Gunnison, 1$53; Captain J. N. Macomb, 1855; J. S. 
Newberry, 1859; W. H. Jackson, 1878; W. H. Holmes, 1875. Before this, 
Spanish traders were tramping over the Old Spanish Trail. It can only 
be guessed how many side trips they may have taken farther into San 
Juan in a quest for Indian slaves. No doubt prospectors and trappers 
wandered into the country. Kit-Carson spent a winter trapping on the 
LaSal Mountain and in northwestern San Juan near the Green River. But 
until 1878, no white mam called San Juan county home. 

Nomadic tribes of Navajos, Utes, and Piutes, who supplanted the pre- 
historic Indian were its inhabitants. Herbert E. Gregory wrote in his 
GEOGRAPHIC AND GEOLOGICAL RECONNAISSANCE OF SOUTHERN UTAH, “No 
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one knows when these vigorous newcomers took possession. The accounts, 
especially of the Piutes, are meager and conflicting.” Gregory also states 
“Newberry met camps of Utes or Piutes' in his traverse-down the San Juan 
in 1859.” Hostilities of the Indians frequently interrupted government 
surveys between 1871-1877. It appears that prospectors, trappers, and 
Government explorers of the period 1840-1870 found the Utes and Piutes 
well established. Jackson states in his GroLocic any Grocrapuic SuRVEY, 
10ru ANNUAL Report, 1878, “within the remembrance of the older persons, 
the Navajos occupied Southwestern Colorado and Southeastern Utah and 
were driven beyond the San Juan River by the more aggressive Utes.” 
During the time immediately preceding the settlement by the Whites, 
Navajo visits north of the San Juan River seem to have been warlike raids. 
Tradition records may raids back and forth across the river. Another evi- 
dence of hostile relations were the Piute slaves among the Navajos and 
the Navajo slaves among the Piutes and Utes. 

One Ute tradition says that after fighting all day at Peak City, Navajos 
and Utes drew back when darkness arrived. The next morning the Utes 
crossed the San Juan River and in a surprise attack, beat the Navajos 
and took many of their women back to the Blue Mountains. 

The Navajos tell of crossing the river at Bluff and, after inciting a 
quarrel with the Utes, crossed back and hid so that the angry Indians, 
advancing in a long string, could not see their enemies. One by one, the 
unsuspecting Utes were picked off. 

Comb Wash and Elk Ridge were strategic trails for the Utes. Navajo 
Mountain was the last impregnable resort for the Navajos. 

The Navajos were the Bedouins of the West. They roved a wide 
territory in northwestern New Mexico, northeastern Arizona and south- 
eastern Utah, taking toll of hoof or human to replenish their home estab- 
lishment with stock or slaves that might be sold for ransom. While under 
Spanish rule, they carried on a desultory warfare with the Whites who 
tried to enter their territory, and continued it for nearly twenty years after 
Old Mexico ceded the country to the United States. 

Frequently, the Navajos signed a peace treaty with the government 
and as frequently broke it. The army tried a war of attrition as a means 
of subduing the Indians but failed in the attempt. As early as 1852 two 
or three thousand peach trees were destroyed, corn and wheat crops ruined, 
and livestock driven from the land in Canyon de Chelly. The Navajos 
retreated farther into their highland country and continued to fight. 


1 Also written Pahutes. 
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In 1863 the Army changed its policy and began waging a vigorous 
war by going into the depths of the Navajo country and rounding up the 
natives. Kit Carson, with the aid of one thousand white troops and some 
friendly Utes, conducted the campaign. Thousands of prisoners were cap- 
tured and held at Fort Sumner, New Mexico. This place, originally 
intended to be a reservation of Indians who would eventually become 
self-supporting, turned out to be a concentration camp of prisoners. The 


Indians could not adapt themselves to the white mans ways. They were 


unhappy and homesick and many died of disease. 

In the spring of 1868, they were returned to their lands which had 
been depleted of crops and livestock during the war. This proud pastoral 
people, once self-supporting and independent, had only one way to live 
and that was to steal. Raids became so prevalent in southwestern Utah 
that the Navajo Chief was called to Salt Lake City by the Latter-day 
Saint Church Presiding Authorities and the Territorial Governor for a 
“Peace Talk.” ie 

The Navajos, loaded with gifts and convinced that the Mormons were 
their friends, returned home determined to stop molesting the settlers. 
Not long afterwards three Navajos were killed at the McCarty Ranch in 
Grass Valley. The Navajos, thinking the Mormons had double-crossed 
their tribe, declared a war to the finish. It took the utmost courage and 
diplomacy on the part of the Mormon Indian Missionaries, Jacob Hamblin, 
Ira Hatch, John Smyth, and others, to go to the Navajo country and con- 
vince the Indians that the Mormons were not in anyway responsible for 
the death of their tribesmen. 

To further promote friendly relations with the Indians, the Latter- 
day Saint church leaders, in 1878, called a group to make a pioneer settle- 
ment on the San Juan River in southeastern Utah. It was hoped by this 
means to create a buffer colony between the warring tribes of the Navajos, 
south of the San Juan River, and the Utes and Piutes farther North. 

Peter Shurtz, a trail blazer originally from Dixie,’ penetrated the San 
Juan River country in 1878. A few cattle ranchers reached the LaSal 
Mountains and a cattle owner established a camp at Dodge Point the same 
year. Two families settled at McElmo on the San Juan in 1875. 

The recorded history of San Juan County began with the establishment 
of Fort Montezuma in 1879 and the entrance of the main company into 
Bluff, April 6, 1880. This mother colony brought the authority to estab- 


lish a political government and was the nucleus of county development 
for many vears. 
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MORMON EXPLORING PARTY 


In the early 1870's Brigham Young, president of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, decided to make a stand against the Navajo 
Indians who were entering southwestern Utah and committing all kinds 
of depredations against the helpless settlers. He commenced an investiga- 
tion as to how to deal with the situation, but his death in 1877 delayed 
action. 

In December, 1878, John Taylor, his successor, called one hundred 
young men to a district meeting in Parowan, Utah. Out of this number 
twenty-six were chosen as scouts, to blaze a road to San Juan where they 
and others to follow, were to establish a settlement in the midst of these 
depredating Indians. 

Silas S$. Smith, an organizer and prudent man with his wide experi- 
ence in church history, was chosen as leader. He was a humble, un- 
assuming, cautious but resourceful man. When oceasion required it he 
was a power of strength both morally and physically. He was completely 
fearless and prepared to meet any emergency in the role of pioneering. 
He had a full understanding of the Gospel and was practical in his appli- 
cations. He had filled many places of responsibility and passed through 
many Indian troubles. 

“Always true to his leaders and followers in church and civic affairs 
he was well qualified to lead this scouting party to San Juan County,” 
said Kumen fones. 

Those chosen to accompany him were his sons: Silas S. Jr., John A., 
Jesse J., Steven A., and Albert of Paragoonah; from Parowan, Isaac Allen, 
James Adams, Hanson Bayles, Parley R. Butt, James B. Decker, Zachariah 
Decker, James Harvey Dunton, Nielson B. Dalley, John C. Dalton, George 
B. Hobbs, Harrison H. Harriman, with wife and four children, and Adel- 
bert McGregor; from Cedar City, Robert Bullock, Thomas Balden, John 
C. Duncan, James L. Davis, with wife and four children, John Gower, H. 
Joseph Nielson, Kumen Jones, George Perry, and George Urie. 

Having gathered at Parowan, they left on April 13, 1879, and were 
later joined on the San Juan by John Butler of Panguitch and Hamilton 
Wallace (Thornton) of Pinto Creek. 

Most of these men were young and unmarried—some were only seven- 


teen years of age. 
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The company was equipped for a six months’ expedition. Most of 
the men drove two-teamed outfits, while the two women, Mary Davis and 
Elizabeth Harriman, perched on high spring seats, with their children in 
the back of the wagons, drove the single teams. 

About eighty head of cattle and some loose horses, belonging to 
members of the company, were driven. While camping on the Sevier 
River below Panguitch, the company organized with Silas S. Smith as 
captain, Robert Bullock as sergeant of the guard. A chaplain and chorister 
were also appointed. Strict military order was maintained throughout the 
journey. Going up the Sevier River, until the rim of the basin was reached, 
they proceeded by way of Kanab Creek through the following places to 
Moencopi. 


From Kanab to Johnson Creek...............-..2..-....- 12 miles 
a ot 8 eas es Lh ea he Rs ari et ‘Seah Mt dl igs ope 
Foot of Buckskin Mountains and across.............. ggan* 
House Rock Springs and to Jacob's Pools.......... 24Acuic 
Through Badger Creek to Lee's Ferry................ (| ae 
Through Navajo Springs to Bitter Springs........ TS Me 
Through Limestone Tanks to Willow Springs... 44.“ 
Through Mayabbey Wash to Moencopi............ Pies 
16L«* 


At Buckskin Mountains, notches were cut in the sandstone as footings 
for their horses. Four teams were required to pull a wagon to the summit. 
Horses were then removed, and ropes tied to the rear axle, were held by 
the men as the wagons were lowered down the other side of the moun- 
tains. 

Nielson Dalley states that the cattle were corralled the first two nights 
to prevent their return home, but after that they were permitted to graze. 
The horses were hobbled and hunted in the mornings. No trouble was 
encountered in finding them until Navajo land was reached. 

The company arrived at Lee’s Ferry without mishap. From there 
the trail over Lee’s Backbone was amost impassable. Here, the women 
and children, especially, suffered fright from tipping and sliding wagons. 
Going over Bitter Springs Desert to Willow Springs, they traveled fifty 
miles without water.. The loose cattle and horses pounded to powder the 
hot prairie sod as they rushed on for a drink. George Hobbs states that 
one-fourth of the cattle died of thirst. The first wagons at Willow Springs 
were loaded with water filled barrels and sent back to relieve the thirsting 
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people and cattle. These barrels, of course, were filled at every watering 
place and carried along to quench the thirst of the people and work horses. 

Moencopi, a Moki village, was the next stop. Here they found John 
W. Young. a son of President Brigham Young, building a small woolen 
mill to assist the Indians in disposing of their wool. Wilford Woodruff, 
who later succeeded John Taylor as President of the L.D.S. Church, and 
some Indian missionaries were also there. 

This was the end of the road. From here they must make their roads. 
The company remained here a week to shoe horses and repair their wagons. 
Some worked for John W. Young at the rock quarry and took their wage 
in Indian corn—much more useful than money. 

The company had kept advance scouts in lead to explore and advise 
them of conditions ahead, but now with new roads to be built, it was 
necessary to scout more carefully. Kumen Jones, Robert Bullock and one 
other (likely John C. Duncan) were sent in lead to San Juan country. 
Nathan Tanner of Moencopi and an old Indian were hired to guide them. 

James Davis and family, because of Mrs. Davis’ ill health, remained 
here until a site for the new home could be chosen and some one return 
for them. The cattle were also left because of their tender feet. 

“May 13, exactly one month after leaving home, the main company 
moved on five miles over the road made by Moencopi wood haulers. From 
here a road had to be broken through a dense growth of grease wood 
eight feet or more in height. The residents obligingly brought three ox 
teams which they hitched to a forked tree and drove through—breaking 
the brush down. On the second day the company followed them for ten 
miles to where they were able to see an open view. 

Much time was now spent, in the mornings, searching for horses. 
These sometimes were driven off by Indians but more often they had 
strayed away. 

May 16, the farm of Peokan, a Navajo, was reached. He refused them 
water. In spite of this they dug out some good springs, obtained water 
and continued on to Red Lake, where they dug some wells yielding water. 
The grass was good, roads level, with little sand to impede their progress. 
On May 18, after traveling 20 miles they made dry camp. The next mom- 
ing a small amount of water was obtained by digging out a spring. The 
grass was plentiful and the horses fared well. 

May 19, after traveling ten miles and working road, they were met 
by Robert Bullock and Seth Tanner, who reported the way open for 
seventy-five miles. Moencopi was now sixty-six miles behind them. By 
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digging wells and leaving them for the Indians, the company gained their 
friendship. These Indians brought mutton to sell them and sometimes 
herded their animals. 

May 21, thousands of Navajo sheep were being watered at the next 
camping place. Although this water tasted like that found in a corral, 
the members were forced to drink or thirst. 

Throughout the trip men were delegated to search for rain water 
found in depressions in the rocks, for it was the best quality of any to be 
found. 

For the next two days the iron-tired wagons churned the dust for a 
distance of twenty-one miles and stopped at a water hole. Here were two 
camps of Indians—one of Navajos and one of Utes. The company remained 
in camp two days where two meetings were held on Sunday. 

May 26, James B. Decker, who had gone out with the advance scouts, 
returned and the company moved on three miles down the wash. One 
of Silas Smith’s horses was kicked by another horse and hurt so badly it 
had to be shot. It is reported, that within a short time, the Navajos had 
the carcass sliced up and cooked. They ate it with a great deal of relish. 


The next day the wagons ground and creaked over bare rock for 
twelve miles, reaching the famous Lost Springs. Here the men dug wells 
again and secured water. The next day while still in camp, the travel 
weary people were gladdened by the arrival of Robert Bullock and others 
of the advance scouts, who returned from the San Juan. The following 
day landed them at Chimnev Wash, where water was plentiful. There 
was always anxicty when anticipating the water situation. In 1936, one 
of the party, P. R. Butt, said, “We were in fear of Indians always, but the 
thirst we suffered was much worse.” 


Cave Springs, their next stop, furnished little water. This would have 
been very discouraging had they not been nearing their journey’s end. 
Only three days remained. One stop was Alkali Gulch. Then they 
traveled ten miles over a rough sandy road where the herders took the 
horses to the San Juan River for water, and remained out all night with 
them. a 

May 31, traveling only three miles, they arrived at Mitchell’s Farm, 
which was immediately below where the McElmo wash comes into the 
San Juan river in the southeastern corner of Utah. These people had come 
here the previous vear and were trying desperately to get water from the 
river to irrigate their crops. George Brewer and George Clay had also 
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come in 1878 and settled near the Mitchell place. (A meadow called 
Brewer Bottoms, derived its name from Brewer. ) 

June 1, Captain Silas S. Smith and members of his scouting party now 
searched for a ford to cross the river, while others explored up and down 
the river for farm land. 

"June 2, by raising the wagon boxes on the bolsters, they crossed over 
the swift current of the San Juan. Peter Shurtz, of southern Utah, one of 
their own faith, welcomed the party. He lived five miles below Mitchells. 
At his suggestion, members of the party eagerly fell to fishing for white 
salmon, which were plentiful. The Mitchells were discouraged and offered 
the scouts half of their crops if they would assist in building a dam to 
divert water from the river. Otherwise the Mitchells were ready to give 
up and leave. Mr. Mitchell was from Missouri. He and his people were 
not members of the L.D.S. Church. 

Between the 2nd and Sth of June, Silas Smith, with others, went to 
examine the ditch, and then the party moved up the river three miles to 
where the dam was to be built. 

The Sabbath Day throughout the trip had been observed by holding 
services. On this Sth day of June, the Mitchells and other settlers from 
below came up to hear Silas Smith speak on the first principles of the 
Gospel. In the forenoon, Sunday School had been organized with John 
C. Duncan as superintendent and Kumen Jones as secretary. Three classes 
with teachers for each were organized. In the evening Harrison H. Harri- 
man was, by vote of all, appointed as foreman to supervise the building 
of the Mitchell Dam. The newcomers, and Mitchells, were to share the 
crops equally. The following week some worked on the dam while others 


‘Yocated tracts of land up and down the river. 


Monday, June 16, work continued on the dam. Towards evening it 
washed out, but undaunted by this catastrophe, they continued work on 
the dam. 


First Weppinc 


One June 17, so far as can be determined, the first marriage of white 
people in San Juan County took place when Miss Clara M. Mitchell and a 
Mr. Williams were married by a Presbyterian minister from Mancos, Colo- 
rado. The members of the L.D.S. Scouting Party attended the wedding. 

June 18, the L.D.S. people now drew lots for the land which had 
been located—farmers and explorers to share alike. 

Silas Smith, his son Stephen, George Urie and Adelbert McGregor 
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went to Alamosa, Colorado, a distance of over 300 miles, for supplies. 
On the same date Nielson Dalley, Parley R. Butt, James B. Decker, 

Kumen Jones, and Hamilton Wallace left for Moencopi for the cattle left 

there the previous month. Nielson Dalley writes that they went with a 


pack horse. 


It took us only four days to arrive at Moencopi. The cattle 


had dene some damage, estimated seventeen dollars. We had no 


money but I turned a two-year old steer, which I had brought 
along for beef, and paid the bill. After gathering our cattle we 
fog that Parl and I had each lost a horse. He and the others 
went on with the cattle while Ham and I searched for the horses. 
On the fourth day we received word that Parley and James 
Decker had met some Navajos parading our horses. They paid 
five dollars and recovered the horses. 


The Davis family accompanied these five men back. Mr. Davis wrote 
that Peokan, a Navajo who had been the cause of George A. Smith’s death 
in November, 1860, and had in May opposed the entrance of the scouting 
party into his domain, appeared again. He resented their presence; kicked 
dirt into their food as they ate. He sharpened their table knives on the 
rocks and drew them across his throat to signify their doom. He then left 
to get help from his tribe promising to be back before sunrise to extermi- 
nate them. According to James L. Davis, “If the sun does not see, it cannot 
tell what you have done,” so believed the Indians. 


A friendly Indian insisted that they harness their horses, gather their 
cattle and leave at once. He led them on and on, hardly giving their teams 
time to pant. The deep sand annoyed the Indian, but he urged them 
forward until he considered them out of Peokan’s territory. There he said, 
“Rest, you are out of danger.” This Indian said some of these people had 
befriended him and he had watched over them on this trip. 


Mrs. Davis was, on reaching Fort Montezuma, a very disappointed 
woman. The encounter with Peokan had upset her. In her delicate health 
she was unprepared for so desolate a home. She and Mrs. Harriman were 
happy, however, to be reunited. 


Captain Smith returned with supplies, the same day the Davis family 
arrived. He found the Mitchell crops burned up by the heat. Those re- 
maining at the dam site had moved down to their first encampment to 
the grounds on which Fort Montezuma was afterwards built. 
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In his absence, according to agreement, some had explored up and 
down the San Juan Valley for miles, also in the vicinity of the Blue Moun- 
tains. No crops had been planted except a little com near McE]mo Wash, 
and it had burned up for lack of water. 

They had, in the last month, built log cabins along the river bottom. 

Four days after their arrival from Moencopi, the men of the company 
had built and roofed a house for the Davis family. 

Elizabeth Harriman had filled her mission well in the mothering of 
the young men. She had made a U. S. flag of Zachariah Decker’s red 
underwear, her daughter's blue dress and white cloth. July 4th had been 
fittingly observed with program, games, and sports—the Mitchells partici- 
pating. The flag was flown for the first time. 

Now that ica Davis had arrived, Elizabeth took a new lease on life. 

Most of the settlers on the river came up on the 24th to participate 
in Utah Day celebration. The flag was flown again. 

The weather continued hot. Some built shades over their houses. 
The men continued to build cabins. 


A New MEMBER 


August 1, Mrs. Davis (Mary) was ill. One of the women on the river 
attended her, but after hours of watching and waiting, she left the room 
for a moment. Captain Smith, father of the Mission, was worried. He 
entered her room and prayed earnestly for Mrs. Davis. When the lady 
returned, she found a baby girl had arrived (2:30 a.m., August 2, 1879). 
She was agreeably astounded, and gave Captain Smith the title of “Doctor.” 
This was the first known white baby in this region. Before Jeaving Cedar 
City, Sister Davis had been promised by Bishop Christopher Arthur that 
her child would live; that she would lose no more babies at birth; that 
her health would improve. These promises were literally fulfilled. She 
had previously lost four children at birth. Her health improved. She and 
Mrs. Harriman were pillars of strength in that colony. 

The child was named Ethel. She is not living now (1955), but her 
sister Cordelia, born August 15, 1551—two years later, is living in Salt 
Lake City. (Drserer News of November, 1955, announced her death. ) 
Ethel was the first L.D.S. child born in San Juan County, but it is said 
that on August 21, 1875 a baby was born at Montezuma. Who was it? 
No one seems to know. After the birth of Ethel the next ten days were 
spent in fixing up the Harriman and Davis homes. The families, with 
Harvey Dunton, were to remain at the fort while the others returned home. 
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Some were going for their families, supplies and reinforcements, while 
others were backing out of the mission. Of all these scouts only five re- 
turned to live their lives in San Juan County, namely: Hanson Bayles, 
Parley Butt, James B. Decker, Kumen Jones, and H. Joseph Nielson. 
Others returned with the Hole-In-The-Rock Company, but did not remain. 

They had been sent here to note the soil and climate, test soil by 
planting, to make friends of the Indians and return and report. 


THE RETURN 


August 13, most of the returning scouts were sent in advance, to make 
a new road, by a new route for their return. Instead of going back through 
the Indian land, they went down the San Juan River fifteen miles and 
turned north up Recapture Creek. They went by way of South Montezuma 
(Verdure) and north to North Montezuma Creek (Monticello). 

August 19, Silas S. Smith and others left Fort Montezuma. They 
overtook the road builders, four days later at Pat O’'Donnel’s cabin at the 
junction of North and South Forks of North Montezuma Creek. This was 
one-half mile south of the present town of Monticello. Trout were plenti- 
ful. Silas Smith caught seventy-five. All hands fished and feasted. The 
Indians, in hunting deer, had burned the country back of them. Horse 
feed had been scarce, but was plentiful here. 

They remained here until August 27. Moving on to what is now 
Carlisle Ranch, they found the most promising location since leaving Iren 
County. Many tons of grass hay could have been harvested. Game was 
plentiful. While here and at North Montezuma these men explored the 
Blue Mountain district. From Carlisle they went to the top of Peter's 
Hill (Peter's Spring) where they dug three wells. These furnished 
travelers with water for many years. One is still in use (1957). 

August 28, work on the road down Peter's Hill commenced. Hamilton 
Wallace (Thornton) returned to Pat O’Domnel’s cabin for a crowbar left 
there and found that the Indians had burned the cabin down. As the ex- 
plorers had done on the trip into San Juan, they placed advance scouts in 
lead of the company. Some said it was impossible to build a road down 
Peter's Hill; others said it would take one month; another said five or six 
days would do it. By the 29th, trees had been chopped down, dugways 
made. They passed down the hill and went seventeen miles on their home- 
ward journey. Those in lead came upon the old road leading from Dolores 
River to Grand River about where Coyote Wash is. This, they said was 
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the old Gunnison Trail, so named for an engineer looking for a railroad 
route. It was the first road traveled since leaving Moencopi which they 
had not made. Going by way of Cane Springs they came to Moab. Here 
they found William Ganstaff, a Negro, raising beans and tobacco near 
the old Mormon Fort. He had been there since 1877. Grand River was 
forded a mile below the present bridge (1957) and the journey continued 
by way of Court House Rock, over Green River and through Castle Valley. 
By September 11 they had passed over the mountains and camped at Salina 
in Sevier county. The Sevier River was followed nearly to Panguitch where 
they turned down Little Creek Canyon to Parowan, the starting point. 
They had traveled 915 miles and made 275 miles of new road. The Smiths 
of Paragoonah and the Parowan boys arrived home September 16—the 
Cedar City boys on September 17. There was great rejoicing in these 
towns and many gathered to hear of their experiences. Gone five months 
and three days, they had found two routes into the San Juan country. 
During the return trip home they had not suffered for want of water nor 
from fear of Indians. This way of return was by far the preferable route, 
but, strange to say, neither one was chosen by the main company which 
left for San Juan that fall. 


WHAT OF THE MONTEZUMA COLONY? 


If the Harriman and Davis families entertained an idea that they had 
already suffered hardships, they soon dismissed the thought. Only they 
who have suffered the pangs of loneliness coupled with fear and hunger, 
can know what these families experienced while waiting for the arrival of 
the main company. When the whole conipany of scouts were at Monte- 
zuma the Indians did not molest them. They came seldom and were 
friendly. Now word was brought by a friendly Indian that a family up 
the river had been massacred. He begged these people to leave. They 
remained at their post. Many times they were warned of coming floods 
and moved onto higher land during the night. 

One day an Indian, not so friendly, arrived. “One of my tribe has 
been killed and one of you will have to die,” he said. It was an unwritten 
law of the Indians that a White should pay the penalty for another white 
man’s act, whether guilty or not. James Davis closed his store and emptied 
his gun. Indians arrived from where the killing had taken place. One 
picked up the gun and aimed it at Ted, son of James Davis. When it 
failed to discharge he looked chagrined and calmed down. 
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Erastus Snow, leader of Mormon colonizing of this area, had promised 
these people that for the sake of Jaw and order in the west and for the 
sake of people in Southern Utah, they were to win the confidence of the 
Indians. They were to use kindness and diplomacy in peace-making. If 
they would be true men and women and perform their duties in building 
up this mission, the unfriendly Indians would waste away. They followed 
this advice and averted trouble, while Mitchell's company was continually 
stirring up trouble. 

Mr. Davis also tells of leaving his heavily loaded gun in a room where 
three Indians slept—perhaps to win their confidence. Having been warned 
of danger, Mrs. Davis with heart beating at a fantastic rate, but apparently 
calm, walked through a dark arbor and welcomed twenty armed Indians 
into the store. Her fearlessness won them over and averted trouble. 

Weeks and months passed and no word came from the main com- 
pany long overdue. Far removed from civilization an omnious silence 
pervaded the air, even the leaves stirred without a sound, to be suddenly 
broken by the cry of a coyote or the hoot of an owl. Their food supply 
ran low. The main company had been delayed at “The Hole-In-The-Rock” 
while the colony at Montezuma faced starvation. 

Thales Haskel arrived and said, “Erastus Snow heard you had been 
murdered by the Indians, sent me to check and see if you still lived. If 
so, to comfort you. If not, to bury your bones.” He commended them 
for their friendly treatment of the Indians and promised no harm would 
come if they kept this same attitude. He was an Indian interpreter for 
whom the Redskins had great respect. He could read their minds and 
forestall their actions. 


The Mormon policy was beginning to bear fruit, while Mitchell's 
treatment of Indians led him into trouble. The colony began to despair 
when on December 26, George Hobbs, a brother of Mrs. Harriman, George 
Sevy, George Morrell, and L. H. Redd, Sr., after a harrowing trip, came 
and informed them that the big company was stranded at the Hole-In- 
The-Rock and could not arrive until spring. 

Harvey Dunton, leaving what wheat he had, went with the four 
scouts to meet his son Jim who was with those at the Hole-In-The-Rock. 
When asked by her husband where she was getting wheat, Mrs. Davis 
answered repeatedly, “Out of Brother Dunton’s sack.” It seemed that it 
did not diminish. 

James Davis was Sunday School superintendent and the children re- 
sponded wonderfully. 
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“March 15, 1880, Llewllyn Harris, an Indian missionary, came and 
reported the main company should be there soon. (Jesse N. Smith writes 
that Llewllyn Harris entered an Indian village and by faith heeled 275 
Indian children during a deadly epidemic. Sybil Frost, his daughter, died 
January 3, 1956 at Salt Lake City. ) 

The Hole-In-The-Rock company arrived on April 6, 1880, but for want 
of horse power and an inclination to go on, it stopped fifteen miles below 
Fort Montezuma at the present site of Bluff. This was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the Davis and Harriman families. 


Captain Silas S$. Smith joined these two families and counted Monte- 
zuma as his home until September, when he left and went to San Luis 
Valley, Colorado, to make his home. . 

In September, 1880, William Hyde, with his large family from north- 
em Utah arrived. He brought supplies in from Colorado and opened a 
store at Fort Montezuma. This provided them with privileges the Bluff 
people did not have. When Silas S. Smith, Jr. left, Zachariah Decker be- 
came presiding priest and assisted in the struggle against the elements. 
Silas had presided from June 13, 1880 until September, 1880. John A. 
Smith conducted Sunday School for the same period. 

Zachariah soon left and Willam Hyde was appointed as presiding 
elder. In 1883, he resigned and John Allan, who had brought his family 
from San Luis Valley, Colorado, was appointed as bishop. . 

Six families now resided here. Thales Haskell and a Brother Haight 
had moved into their midst. Parthenia Hyde taught the first school in 
San Juan County in 1880 at Fort Montezuma. 

March 5, 1881 Brother and Sister Harriman’s little daughter died. 

The people of the two communities—Bluff and Montezuma—visited 
back and forth. Platte D. Lyman tells of holding meetings there. His 
mother, Eliza Partridge Lyman, tells of going with Platte and his wife 
Delia November 3, 1883, and visiting with Angeline Hyde, wife of Wil- 
liam Hyde, until the 5th. 

Mrs. Haskell acted as midwife in both communities and was in 
Bluff for that purpose January 28, 1883, while Brigham Young, Jr. and 
Heber J. Grant were holding a conference. On the 30th the two men 
went to Fort Montezuma to comfort the people. 

December 10, 1883, Platte D. Lyman, Bishop Jens Nielson, and Kumen 
Jones visited Fort Montezuma to discuss their scattered and isolated con- 
dition. They thought of moving to Bluff or Bumham, but did not. 
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Montezuma, in 1881, seemed to be the end of the mail route. It is 
recorded that Fred and Walter Lyman went there from Bluff and returned 
with letters and papers from the settlements. 

Battling continually to keep water in their irrigation ditches they 
worked on with zeal, discouraged more often than not—but still hoping 
on. Church authorities from Salt Lake City visited and encouraged them 
several times. 

March 11, 1883, Harriman’s little boy died of measles, the second 
death in their family. | 

February 7, 1853, Kumen Jones and Platte D. Lyman, returning from 
Bumham, formerly called Navajo, stopped with Brother Haskell at 
Montezuma. 

The young people of Bluff and Montezuma were not slow in their 
social activities, nor was cupid idle. On April 6, 1884, Platte D. Lyman 
joined Jesse J. Smith and Margaret A. Haskell in holy matrimony. It would 
seem that Jesse came back for that special thing, as his father’s family 
had all moved away. | 

August 31, 1853, Amasa Myers Barton and Parthenia Hyde were also 
married. 

December 1, 1883, this colony received a letter from Erastus Snow 
granting those who wished to leave the privilege to do so. They met with 
the Bluff people and discussed the matter. Result—they decided to try it 
another year. 


During 1884 the river continued to give them trouble. William Hyde's 
Noria water wheel was washed away. 4'729668 

The Mitchells were continually in trouble with the Indians. 

April 28, 1884, Mr. Mitchell, his sons and sons-in-law shot and killed 
an Indian and wounded two more. He called on the government for mili- 
tary protection. Soldiers were sent but Indian resistance gave them a tough 
time. In trying to make peace the soldiers were lured up a hill and two 
shot down. One died immediately—the dogs killed the other. 

June 8, 1884, Mitchell's place was washed away as were also William 
Hyde’s and John Allan’s. William Hyde moved to Colorado and John 
Allan moved to Bluff. The Davis and Harriman families salvaged what. 
they could and yielded to fate. 

It is said they moved away with no words of remorse or complaint. 
Only the truly great accept defeat without a murmur. They left, poorer 
in worldly goods but richer in wisdom. In all pioneering experiences, the 
first to come pave the way for those who follow. 
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For the Harrimans, who left no written word of their joys or sorrows, 
it must have been a harrowing experience to leave their little son and 
daughter buried there. The Davis family moved to Idaho. 


HOLE IN THE ROCK ROUTE ..------ N 
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These Came Through the Hole-In-The-Rock - 


They came from the green hamlets and the secure villages 


These dedicated pioneers. 


Who were plodding along the lonely trail of their beliefs. 
The mocking mirages faded before them in the desert 
The icy pinnacles of stony mountains glared at them 

As they wallowed through the sandy washes 

And rock-bedeviled canyons below. 


Lack of food painted blue smudges on the faces of the hardy ones. 


There was one patriarch in the company 

With poor crooked feet—frozen on other starvation treks— 

Who led the train with homely prayer and practical advice. 
The dreamer saw spired cities and green ranches 

Spread-eagled over the mesa and into the box canyons. 

The explorer who came in late at night 

Exhausted in body and spirit, huddled around the cow-chip campfire 
And ate his cold flapjack 

Alone. 


The main body, virile in its youth, 

Crawled along the canyon rim. 

Young zealots with heads high, constantly checking 

For lagging feet of barefoot children 

Or eyes straying in torment to a swaying wagon where illness lay, 

Searching the buttes for a through break, the mudd y swirled waters 
for a fording place. 

Confident in their manhood and the integrity of their quest 

These pioneers prayed fervently 

And square danced as fervidly on the rocks at night camp. 


These came through the Hole-in-the-Rock. 


— Marian Gardner Nielson 
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THE LONG TREK 


The San Juan country had Jong been a hazardous one for white people. 
The fact that it was a strategic hide-out for outlaws and renegade Indians 
made it more inaccessible to civilization. During the general colonization 
movement sponsored by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(Mormon), this organization recognized the fact, that, in order to extend 
its borders and to promote its principles throughout the State of Utah 
and its neighboring states, this forbidding corner must be colonized. This 
area was near the Navajos of Arizona and New Mexico, the Utes of Colo- 
rado, and Pah-Utes of different clans, some of them renegades. 

As early as 1877, a conference was held at St. George, Utah, regard- 
ing this pertinent question, to which about onc hundred young men were 
especially called to attend. Due to the death of Brigham Young about 
this time, the plans were not completed and it was not until a conference 
held December 27, 1878, in Parowan, Utah, that the matter of colonizing 
Southeastern Utah was resumed. Plans were formulated here and men 
were chosen to scout the area and give a report. President John Taylor 
called the people on a special assignment to “cultivate the goodwill of 
the Indians and to preserve law and order.”' : 

As a result of the two meetings in 1877 and 1878, the Parowan Ex- 
ploring Party left Southwestern Utah in April, 1879. It was gone about 
five months and returned to Parowan, September 16, and to Cedar City, 
September 17, from the hazardous, adventurous trip. This party reported 
that the San Juan Area could be colonized with beneficial results for all. 
Silas Smith’s favorable report of Montezuma indicated that a “Mormon” 
settlement could be founded on the San Juan. He reported that the col- 
onizers would be “able to cultivate the goodwill of the Indians and to 
preserve law and order.” 

Silas Smith and his original scouting party had returned to their Utah 
homes by a more northerly route than they had gone into the San Juan 
country. Along with the favorable report, Smith advised the main com- 
pany of colonizers to “take a more direct route less subject to Indian 
attack.”2 So a decision was reached to start from Escanlante, a small settle- 
ment on the Escalante River west of the Colorado River. 

Iron, Beaver, Washington, Garfield, and Millard counties were called 
upon to furnish most of the colonists for this area. The majority was called 


1 Andrew Jensen, Church History. 
2 Silas Smith Journal. 
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from Iron County. However, there were some called from Woodruff in 
Rich County. 

Erastus Snow previously had sent scouts out from Escalante to ex- 
plore a route to the San Juan, a distance of about fifty to sixty miles to 
the southeast. George A. Smith, on behalf of the church, had sent a party 
to do some scouting regarding trails. One of these men, Charles Halls, 
journeyed to the Colorado River and found a place he thought these pio- 
neers could cross. He looked down on the Colorado through what became 
known later as the “Hole-in-the-Rock,” a “strange entrance to a hewn 
notch in the river's west wall.” 

This “Hole” as described by Halls was a cleft one hundred feet in 
depth, between the sheer rock walls, and a tall pinnacle that erosion, or 
possibly a cleavage, had left standing beside the cliff. The river lay two 
thousand feet below, of which the most gentle descent was at an angle 
in excess of forty-five degrees. There were two distinct drops over per- 
pendicular cliffs of smooth red sandstone. One cliff was nearly sixty feet 
high, the other slightly less. The entire two thousand feet to the muddy 
Colorado was contained in less than three-fourths of a mile. The descent 
was so abrupt that at scarcely any point was it possible to walk directly 
toward the stream—one could progress only in a series of diagonals. Across 
the river he could see up through Cottonwood Canyon and on to Wild 
Horse Mesa and decided the colonizers could get their wagons across the 
river and out on their way in a short time. 

As a result of Hall's “Hole-in-the-Rock” report, and again under the 
direction of Silas S. Smith, on October 4, 1879—a little more than a month 
after the return of the original exploring party—a group of these sturdy 
pioneers left their homes in Cedar City, Parowan, Harmony, Paragoonah, 
Holden, Oak City, Beaver, and other southern communities. They were 
cautioned to take enough food for a year. Some took a few head of cattle, 
some took as many as one hundred head. There were twenty-five wagons 
in the Parowan train alone, and each wagon carried enough provisions for 
six weeks. At Cedar City the group met at the Old Tithing Office to begin 
the trek. The caravan was two miles long and consisted of two hundred 
people with about eighty wagons, about one thousand head of cattle, and 
a few chickens. 

The train turned eastward through Bear Canyon and Little Creek to 
Panguitch where the colonizers were treated royally by the people. 

At Panguitch the train of heavily loaded wagons turned eastward 
and a bit south onto the Sevier River, over the Wasatch Mountain and 
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to Red Canyon, then over the Escalante Mountains into Potato Valley 
(Escalante). It was at Upper Potato V alley, near Escalante, that the two 
families from Woodruff—the Samuel Bryson and Charles E. Walton, Sr. 
families—joined the main company. 

By the time the company reached Escalante, there were eighty-three 
wagons in the train. Many of the wagons were in poor condition, and 
many horses were lame as a result of the bad roads. Food prices were 
exhorbitant, the season was getting late and the restless colonizers pushed 
out of the small hamlet on the desert: to Forty-Mile Spring where they 
gathered early in November, 1879. By the last of November some seventy 
families with eighty-three wagons and hundreds of head of horses and 
cattle had congregated at this Spring and camped there in the desert for 
miles around. Forty-Mile Spring was forty miles from Escalante and 
twenty miles from the Colorado River.! 

Contrary to popular belief, the men and women in the company were 
young married couples with small children, some unmarried men, and but 
few older people. Jense Nielson, fifty-nine, was the oldest man in the 
party. 

It was not until the colonizers to San Juan left Escalante that they 
traveled over almost impassable roads. From here on, the wagon trails 
were deep rutted, going over rocky creeks and sinking in deep sands in 
the steep-banked washes. Constant mending of harnesses and wagon re- 
pairs were the order of the drive. Meager equipment was an added 
burden to these zealots. 

Other problems beset the colonizers. The loose stock, consisting of 
about 1800 head of cattle and horses, followed along with the wagon train 
and were quite a problem in themselves. It was hard to find feed enough 
for such a large band. It also entailed the services of several cowboys to 
wrangle the stuff. Willard Butt was put in charge of this phase of the 
trek, which included cattle and horse driving, ferrying the small streams 
and the red Colorado, aud finding pasture for the herds. He was a very 
efficient foreman and with the able help of J. M. Redd, George Decker, 
Amasa Barton, and others, the problems of this important phase were kept 
to a minimum. 

While more settlers were arriving from Escalante at Forty-Mile Spring, 
other scouting parties, including Platte D. Lyman, were sent out to see 
the real lay of the land. One group of thirteen men called by President 
Silas Smith consisted of Andrew P. Schow, Reuben Collett, Wiliam 
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Hutchins, Kumen Jones, Samuel Rowley, Comelious Decker, George B. 
Hobbs, John Robinson, Joseph Barton, Joseph Nielson, Samuel Bryson, 
James Ruby, Platte D. Lyman, and probably George D. Lewis. This group 
took two wagons, one loaded with a boat, one with supplies and left on 
November 28, to find a way to the Colorado and out on the east side. It 
took the party two full days to travel twenty miles northeast to get to 
the river. 

This first scouting party met some prospectors returning with their 
burro packs, and these rugged men swore that “if every rag, or other prop- 
erty owned by the people of the territory was sold for cash, it would not 
pay for the making of a burro trail across the river.” 

Although some of the scouting party agreed with the prospectors it 
was decided to continue the assignment. Platte D. Lyman said, “Worse 
country I ever saw. Some of our party are of the opinion that a road could 
be made if plenty of money was furnished, but most of us are satisfied 
that there is no use of this company undertaking to get through to the 
San Juan this way.” 

When they arrived at the Hole-in-the-Rock, after sixteen miles of hard 
driving over rough sandstone hills and sand, they found themselves two 
thousand feet above the river bed, and they could find no way to get to 
the bottom of the cliffs. 

Prospecting two miles along up the jagged brow of the cliff to where 
it was less abrupt, they removed thé front wheels from under the boat, 
and lowered it by hand, zigzagging downward a mile over and between 
rugged rocks to a sand beach. Across this sand they dragged their load 
another mile and slid it two hundred feet over solid surface into the water 
about one mile above the Hole. After a late supper they loaded into the 
boat and tied up at midnight below the Hole. 

The river here was about 350 feet wide, the current sluggish and the 
water “milky but of good taste. The willows on the bank are still leaved 
in green.” 

On Sunday, November 30, the men feasted on a fish they caught in the 
river—a fish called white salmon—large enough for breakfast and dinner 
for those men. 

The crossing seemed impossible; the looks of the rugged terrain most 
discouraging. After crossing the Colorado into the San Juan country and 
scouting the broken country, the thirteen men returned to camp. 


1 Platte D. Lyman diary. 
* Platte D. Lyman Diary, p. 56. 
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Seven of the men started down the Colorado River to the San Juan, 
but the boat ran aground in a rapid and they were forced to return to 
their starting point. 

However, eleven of the men, with blankets and a few provisions, 
started up over the bluffs to the east searching for a way out of the maze. 
After several unsuccessful tries to reach the river through numerous washes 
and gullies and over precipitous sandstone hills, this company, on De- 
cember 1, reached the San Juan. The finding of holes in the rocks filled 
with water, of several turtles “about as large as a man’s hand,” and of 
rank bunches of grasses and willows interested these scouts greatly. 

Some of the party were of the opinion that a road could be made if 
plenty of money was furnished. However, most were satisfied that this 
way was impractical and very unsuitable. 

In a Tuesday, December 2, entry, 1879, Platte D. Lyman tells of the 
retum trip: 


. walked back to the Colorado, crossed over and hauled our 
cart back to the top of the bank which was half a day's hard 
work, and camped. 

December 3. Drove back to camp much of the way in rain which 
wet me to the skin. : 


Another party, made up of four men, Kumen Jones, William Hutch- 
ings, George B. Hobbs, and George Lewis, traveled by way of Fifty Mile 
Spring to the Hole-in-the-Rock over a track made by an improvised two 
wheel cart. 

This cart had been taken over this part of the country by Bishop 
Andrew P. Schow and James Collett of Escalante some time before. These 
two Escalante men, after having traveled about two miles up the river 
from the Hole-in-the-Rock, had reached a point near the place where the 
Escalante Creek empties into the Colorado. There they had taken their 
wagon box, which measured about seven feet in Jength, three feet in width, 
and one foot in depth, off the running gears. They had slid the box over 
the rocks to a narrow bench where there was considerable grass and 
then over another sheer precipice to the river. They had succeeded in 
crossing the river in this improvised cart. By climbing the other side a 
short distance they could see the San Juan River. It was on the strength 
of this report that the route followed by the four explorers was chosen. 

When Hutchings, Jones, Lewis, and Hobbs arrived at this point where 
Schow and Collett had descended the cliffs, they lowered themselves over 
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the rocky ledges by means of their blankets tied together. According to 
one of the party, on the west bank of the river they found the abandoned 
wagon box left by the Escalante men. With the aid of two boards found 
in the box, and by constant bailing, the men were able to cross the stream. 
However, it took three trips to get the four men across; two going over 
and leaving one, then one going back for another until the whole party 
Was on one side. Another report is that these four men had their own 
improvised wagon box-boat with them. 

After crossing in the low water the scouts spent six days exploring 
eastward. But they found the country so broken up, and cut into such 
fantastic box canyons and draws, that they decided they were too far 
down the river for their purposes. So they recrossed, and returned to 
Forty Mile Spring camp and reported to that effect. 

On their return trip to the camp at Forty Mile Spring, these explorers 
met a group of men working on a road to Fifty Mile Spring—a road built 
over a broken country leading over numerous draws. These hardy scouts 
told the road crew that their trip was in vain as they couldn't get through 
that way to their distination—Fort Montezuma. On hearing this, the crew 
picked up the spades, picks, and shovels and returned with them to Forty 
Mile Spring. 

At the regular prayer meeting at Forty Mile Spring the scouts gave 
a report. One of them stated that the solid rock and rough terrain made 
it impossible to build any kind of a road. Most of the others agreed. 
However, under pressure, George Hobbs stated his convictions that a road 
could be built. 

All the scouting parties agreed that Charles Hall had jumped at con- 
clusions regarding the crossing and had not been careful enough, or 
thorough enough, in choosing the route. He had apparently made no 
effort to reach the Colorado or to test for himself the difficulty of descend- 
ing to the river or climbing the walls on the eastern shore. 

Pessimism ran rampant at Forty Mile Spring as these unfavorable 
reports spread like wildfire. Winter was really upon them. At this altitude 
it was snowing and cold. Cattle were short of feed, deep snow had fallen 
in the mountains behind them and a retum trip was almost impossible. 
Adverse criticism of going through the “Hole” met with much disapproval. 
However, the tireless energy and business-like attitude of President Silas 
S. Smith made it possible to adjust to the situation. 

At the suggestion of fens Nielson, a mass mecting was called at Forty 
Mile Spring to discuss the problem. This meeting was held in the tent 
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of Silas Smith. Some of the scouts reported favorably, while others re- 
ported unfayorably. The company voted to go ahead. There were no 
dissenting votes. President Silas Smith weighed the matter prayerfully 
and carefully from every standpoint and concurred with the company 
that they should proceed over the proposed route. He “decided to give 
it a trial.” Platte D. Lyman states: “All expressed themselves willing to 
spend three or four months if necessary working on the road in order to 
get through, as it is almost impossible to go back the Way we came be- 
cause of the condition of the road and the scarcity of grass.” 
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THROUGH THE HOLE 


Where pessimism had been so prevalent, now optimism ran high. 
When the decision was made the group broke into the strain of “The 
Spirit of God Like a Fire is Burning.” The next moming, Charles E. Wal- 
ton, Sr. says the wagons began pouring out of Forty Mile Spring toward 
the Hole-in-the-Rock, approximately seventeen miles away. 

Two camps were established to facilitate work at the Hole. One was 
maintained at Fifty Mile Spring—seven miles away—and a second working 
base camp, the Hole-in-the-Rock itself. 

Kumen Jones stated that there were ninety men, about thirty women 
and sixty children, some eighty-three wagons camped at the latter base. 
On December 10, mail was brought by two men from Red Creek (Para- 
goonah) and the papers and letters showed that all was well back in the 
“settlements.” 

It took seven days to cover those ten miles separating the two camps 
at Forty and Fifty Mile Springs. There was neither wood, water, nor 
grass anywhere near and it was a serious problem to take care of the live- 
stock. Some of the horses were put to graze down on a shelf toward the 
river, some were grazed ten miles away. The men hunted black shadscale 
for fuel in every direction, going out with lasso ropes and bringing in 
huge bundles like loads of hay. These bundles, if used eben diately. 
would furnish a doubtful blaze a whole half hour. Even the small children 
scavenged for fuel. 

Food was scarce. Horse feed was ground into flour. Parched corn 
was a staple food. Utmost care was used in rationing the little remaining 
food to family members. Mary Jane Wilson stated that a special treat 
had been prepared for their family by their mother, Mary Ann Perkins. 
Wild Potawatomi plums had been ground as for jam, “poured like pan- 
cakes onto plates, dried in the sun and hardened, then wrapped and 
stacked.” As the need arose these cakes were broken up, water and sugar 
added, and a tasty sweet resulted. | 

On the slick rocks at the top of the chasm the people danced to the 
fiddles of Samuel Cox and Charles E. Walton, Sr. They sang their in- 
spiring songs and discussed the new country they would soon be colonizing. 
They spent the “coldest Friday in history” at the Hole, according to Mary 
Jane Wilson, one of the youngsters there. 
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Shelter was improvised in many ways. Regular wagon covers were 
reinforced by ingenious methods. A hand woven rag rug was used on 
one wagon, with pockets inside for brushes and combs, medicine, towels 
and wash cloths and other necessary aids. The spaces under the wagons 
were used for extra sleeping quarters. 

“The picture of the disheartened view when we reached the Hole is 
still vivid in my mind,” says one of the original pioneers, Mrs. Wilson. 
“Gazing at the seemingly impossible task, we stood appalled,” wrote 
another. 

On December 13, President Silas Smith came from his camp six miles 
above the Hole and called a meeting at which a traveling organization 
was effected. The following organization was drawn up: 


Captain, Silas Smith 

Assistant Captain, Platte D. Lyman 
Captain—Ist 10, Jense Nielson 
Captain—2nd 10, George W. Sevy 
Captain—3rd_ 10, Benjamin Perkins 
Captain—4th 10, Henry Holyoak 
Captain—5th 10, Z. B. Decker, he 
Captain—6th 10, Samuel Bryson 
Clerk, Charles I. Walton, Sr. 
Chaplain, Jense Nielson 


This does not give an exact clue to the size of the company, for it was 
increased by arrivals from Panguitch that evening. 

On December 14, President Smith left Fifty Mile Camp for Parowan. 
He drove a large team with a light buggy and some of his sons drove loose 
horses to break a trail through the snow.' 

“He went for the purpose of inducing the Territorial Legislature to 
make an appropriation for the road in San Juan,” and to get the Mormon 
“church to contribute funds.” He obtained $5,000 from the legislature 
and $500 from the church. This purchased powder, provisions, etc., and 
these were brought out by several extra men to assist with the road work. 
They were men who had had experience in road work, and had had experi- 
ence In mining where powder was used. 

On December 18, 1579, Platte D. Lyman, with a square and level, 
determined the grade down the Hole: for the first one-third of the distance 
to be eight feet to the rod, and for the second one-third, five and one- 


1 Kumen Jones. 
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half feet to the rod, and the last part much better than either of the 
others. At this time there were forty-seven men working on the Hole 
and making good progress. 

To make even a passable trail down the chasm seemed an impossible 
task to these weather hardened pioneers, but to make a road accessible 
to wagons was an impossibility at first glance. The Hole-in-the-Rock was 
too narrow to admit a wagon; the first third of the slope fell eight feet to 
the rod, but farther down the pitch moderated and ended in a fairly level 
landing. This straightened passage and several perpendicular ledges below 
it, constituted the immediate problem of the company, as did their di- 
minished provisions and lack of much that was necessary to make a road 
to the river. 

From the top to the bottom of the chasm was about one hundred feet 
of sheer red sandstone. But between the top and the river was a drop of 
two thousand feet. A. R. Lyman in the San Juan Blade (1917) stated 
that “Although the distance was but three-fourths of a mile, those pio- 
neers still affirm that the distance from the river to the top was ten miles.” 

By December 17, forty-seven men were widening the cliff and filling 
it with sand and rock from above. On that same day, December 17, 
another scouting party was sent out to go over the proposed route to see 
if it were possible to get to Montezuma Creek. George Sevy, Lemuel H. 
Redd, Sr., George B. Hobbs, and George Morrill were assigned the task. 
They took only two pack animals and two riding horses with them and a 
small quantity of food and bedding to Jast for eight days, for the maps 
showed it was only about seventy miles direct in a bcee-line to Fort 
Montezuma and they expected to make about twenty miles a day. They 
hoped to replenish their supplies when they arrived at the camp of those 
who had remained on the San Juan at Fort Montezuma the previous fall. 

It was mid-winter. Deep snow lay over the wild treacherous country. 
They had no trail to follow. It took them the first day to get down to the 
river on the trail previously made. 

George Hobbs tells the following: 


The second day, having crossed the river, we made a little 
trail to get out and then traveled over a bench to what is called 
The Slick Rocks or Lookout Rocks. Just before reaching these 
rocks a herd of mountain sheep, fourteen in number, came up 
and followed us for some distance. They were quite curious to 
know what kind of animals we were! While cooking breakfast 
the next morning at Lookout Rock one of these animals came 
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within fifteen feet of our campfire and stead watching us. I tried 
to catch it with a pack rope, but it was very active in dodging 
the lasso. I could have shot it, but I thought the animals were 
too pretty to kill. I followed it for some distance; it seemed to 
draw me off down in the rocks until I finally got to the bottom 
of the rocks about half a mile from camp; there the animal left 
me. I climbed back up the rocks and soon learned that Brother 

' Sevy and Morrill had been trying to find a way to get down 
these rocks, but had returned to camp reporting that we could 
go no farther. I told them that I had already been clear to the 
bottom. They told me to swallow my breakfast and lead out and 
they would follow. This seemed to be the only passage down 
these slick rocks. 


The mountain sheep had helped the men accomplish the impossible— 
getting down Slick Rock. 

They had already passed the point where the first thirteen explorers 
had gone, and as it was impossible to follow along the river bank because 
of deep canyons with perpendicular walls, they headed nearly due east 
from Slick Rock through a forbidding area of gulches, steep hills of 
smooth sandstone, and rough, broken canyons. 

From Slick Rock their route lay nearly due east. It was while travel- 
ing along a ridge about 11 o'clock that they saw to their left what is now 
called Lake Pagahrit. They continued their journey eastward until they 
dropped into Castle Gulch after traveling about fifteen miles to the Green 
Water. Three canyons centered here, one leading northeast, one due east, 
and one southeast. Each explored a canyon, but only the one leading 
northeast was an open one. Here a cliff dwelling was discovered, and the 
explorers were able to follow an almost obliterated trail which led them 
to Clay Hill Pass about forty miles from the Hole. Hobbs speaks of this 
“Cliff Dwellers Trail” as being well defined and plain in most places. 

Grand Gulch, a formidable natural barrier, stopped their progress 
toward the east as it was enclosed with perpendicular walls one to two 
thousand feet high. Changing directions they were able to reach Grand 
Flat, located at the foot of the Elk Mountains, two days later. 

That night snow fell about eight inches, obliterating the trail of the 
animals so that it was hard to find them the next morning. Due to this, 
and the still heavily falling snow, the scouts were compelled to get a late 
start. Although the storm cleared up, it was bitterly cold. Grand Gulch 


on their right still forced them upon to the Elk Mountain where night 
overtook them. 
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This was the eighth day out from the Hole. “It was Christmas Day, 
1879. The men were now on the side of the Elk Mountain, without food, 
in the midst of piercing cold, and not a mountain in sight that I could 
recognize.” 

George Hobbs was the only one of the party who had been in the 

arly ae party to Fort Montezuma, but he could see nothing familiar 
in the area. After a humble sincere prayer for guidance, Hobbs aie his 
way atop a ridge a short distance from camp and from which the snow 
had been blown. From here he could see mountains in the east and the 
needles called “El Capitan,” southeast in the Navajo country. To the south 
of the ridge was a little mound and the discouraged scout climbed this 
to see if he could see any further. Looking to the north and across a 
spur of the Elk Mountain he discovered the Blue Mountains. about thirty 
miles away. This was the landmark he had been looking for for several 
days. This knoll they called Salvation Knoll and later it became a land- 
mark for future wagon trails. 

Having oriented themselves, the scouts were able to pursue their trail 
toward Fort Montezuma. They followed a canyon to the east and camped 
that night in a cliff dwelling and came to the Comb Wash the next day. 
This thirty mile wash, which runs north and south, derived its name from 
the peculiar formation of the perpendicular cliffs on the east side which 
were eroded at the top to roughly resemble a comb. For a whole day the 
men followed the spectacular red walls trying to find a way out. 

On the second day they reached a break in the walls where the Indians 
had previously done a vast amount of work making a trail leading up 
the side to the top. It was necessary to make repairs on the precarious 
trail in many places, and at one place it was necessary to push and pull 
the animals up a jump-off that spanned the eral It was almost night 
when they reached the top. 

Britlar Wash, which was only a short distance away, and which ran 
parallel to the Comb, gave them trouble also. “Brother Sevy remarked 
that we might have to go up this wash fifty miles in order to get across; 
as the walls were perpendicular and obstructed our passage going east. 
Night overtaking us, we camped in this small canyon, this being our third 
night without food. I cut my name in the rocks with the date I was 


there, not knowing I would survive the jowmey. . . .”! 
Snow fell that night. The next morning when the men were looking 


for their horses they discovered that a band of Navajo Indians, going south, 


' George Hobbs. 
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had passed near their camp. They feared an ambush, and thought that 
the Indians had stolen their horses, but the horses were found in a secluded 
box canyon. It was a difficult task to get down into the wash from the 
west, but finally they found a place where they could slide the animals 
down into the canyon. However, “all got down safely, although the burro 
who lit on his back sounded like he had broken it.”* 

At the place where Bluff now stands, the four hungry, weary scouts 
discovered a log cabin occupied by white people. These people proved 
to be a brother Harris, his sons George and Dan, Brother Harris’ wife, 
and mother-in-law, Becky Warren—a Mormon family from Colorado. The 
scouts ate their first meal in four days with these hospitable people. 
George Hobbs says: 


While Sister Becky Warren, a member of the Harris family, 
was frying meat for our supper, I don't believe a torture in hell 
could have been worse for us. Supper was soon ready, however, 


and we were told to eat. Food enough had been cooked for yee 


families and set for us. After eating about five biscuits and the 
meat being all consumed I thought I would quit as it might injure 
me, but I couldn't resist the temptation of taking another biscuit, 
thinking that it would be my last, when I would take another 
one, in all I believe I ate twenty-two biscuits. . . . This was the 
28th day of December, 1879. 


From here the party traveled fifteen miles eastward to Montezuma 
Creek where it found the Harrison H. Harriman and James Davis families, 
and Harvey Dunton in a destitute conditon. This was December 29, 1879. 

Food could not be obtained here, and the nearest market was 125 
miles farther east at Alamosa, Colorado. However, a trapper passing the 
Fort—later identified as Peter Shurtz—was persuaded to let the scouts have 
a forty-eight pound sack of flour for twenty dollars. This was to be used 
for the return trip and was all the food they could obtain. 

The men stayed here only one day as their diminished provisions 
could not last them many more meals. Harvey Dunton made the return 
trip with them as he wanted to see his son, James Dunton, who was camped 
with the main party at the Hole-in-the-Rock. 

They had met the ill fated prospectors Myrick and Merritt twice, the 
first time before reaching Montezuma, the last on their trip home. These 
two prospectors were out to hunt for a lost Navajo Silver Mine (Pash- 


2 Ibid. 
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eek-ine) and promised the Hobbs party one-fourth of the silver if they 
would go with them into the Indian territory. The scouts refused; tried 
to dissuade the men from continuing their search; watched them going 
across the river into hostile country. J.ater, they learned that the two 
men had been killed by renegade Pah-Utes. 

_ These four scouts accomplished the whole trip from the “Hole” to 
Montezuma Creek and back in twenty-three days. The return trip was 
accomplished in eleven days, one day less than it took to reach the Fort. 
Blinding snow storms, fog, and slush, and rain had stalked them every 
step of their trip. Hunger was a constant menace; unfamiliar rugged coun- 
try a formidable enemy. Their horses hooves were worn almost to the 
hide and left circles of blood at every step. They had traveled 310 miles 
in these twenty-three days under the most hazardous conditions. Their 
report, given January 9—favorable with reservations—was received enthusi- 
astically by the determined people at the Hole. 

Although the same storm experienced by the scouts, closed in on the 
pioneers at their camp at the Hole, they were happy that six inches of 
snow had fallen. They knew that water now lay in the water holes, or 
tanks, in the rocks. Many of their animals perished or had to be killed, 
due to cold weather and lack of food. But on Christmas Eve, these sturdy 
men and women danced on the rocks to the fiddles of Edwin Cox and 
Charles Walton, Sr. On New Year’s they rejoiced over the wonderful 
storm." The bitterly cold weather did not discourage them, and they 
called on their innate fortitude to endure the privations they were called 
upon to bear. 

During the first week in January, 1880, Charles Hall of Escalante 
brought down the material for a flat boat which he built for use as a ferry 
to cross the Colorado. Lena Deseret Decker was the first child born in 
the country, January 3, 1880, at Fifty Mile Spring, a daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. James B. Decker. Shortage of feed made it necessary for part of 
the company to camp seven miles back from the river at Fifty Mile Spring. 
Meetings and socials were held in the tents and on the rocks. 

Trails were being blasted down the treacherous hole. The work was 
slow down the deep crevice. The cliff which was forty-five feet high had 
to be blasted back. The country above the cliff sloped at about a forty- 
five degree angle. This necessitated blasting about 300 feet to make a 
passage large enough to get a wagon through at one time. F ifty men were 
on this job; some helped lower men on ropes over the cliffs and thirty 


1 Charles E. Walton, Sr. Diary. 
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more were working on the road below, making a dugway through the 
solid rock in order to get out on a sand slide. The blasting could be done 
only by a few men. Uncle Ben Perkins, called “the blower and blaster 


from Wales” and his brother Hfyrum, who had experience in the use of 
blasting powder in the coal mines of Wales, were put in charge of that 
phase. of the work. It was reported that, under Silas S. Smith, Platte D. 
Lyman was appointed general chairman.of the whole job. The ropes were 
wearing out that were used to lower the men over the cliffs to their work. 
The trail made down the rocks to a grass covered ledge for the stock was 
so dangerous that many horses slid off and were dashed to the rocks below 
—about 1800 feet. This trail was improvised and subsequently used as 
a pack animal trail for the expedition to get to the river. Of eleven year 
old Charley Walton it was reported that a “rope was tied about his waist 
and he was lowered over the cliff to place powder in the crevices, thus 
preparing for the explosion.”' One of Charles Hall's descendants remem- 
bers hearing his grandfather telling of drilling small holes in the rocks and 
filling them with water. When the water froze, small cracks would be 
made in the hole to help enlarge it so that dynamite could be placed in 
these pockets. 

For a time it was necessary to lower the workers to their labor on 
ropes. Later, a small opening in the cliff was enlarged and widened into 
a narrow trail down which the men could crawl on their hands and knees. 
The supply of powder was exhausted long before the road was completed. 
A section of the remaining descent could be made by means of a dugway, 
constructed from materials laboriously gathered to fill in, but a smooth 
expanse of slick rock shelving away at a fifty degree angle was a baffling 
problem for even a trained engineer. However, Uncle Ben Perkins sug- 
gested new and wide points be forged on the drills and a large row of 
holes was drilled across the solid rock face, with oak stakes placed in them 
to hold debris and brush. Poles were placed along the rims. These were 
to keep the wagous fron sliding off. This brush was gathered from the 
banks of the Colorado, three quarters of a mile below in the form of drift- | 
wood and willows. At only a few points could the workers stand and 
swing their sledges. 

Grooves were made for the upper wagon wheels so that the wagons 
would not tip over on the downward trip. This was done by blasting out 
the rock and filling in against the poles. Several horses plunged to their 
death from these steep unfinished slopes. 
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Non-Mormons and Mormons alike had joined the company at various 


times during the trip. Geor ge Decker made an interesting comment on 
Tom Box, one of these flew travelers: 


The most out- of-ordinary thing that appeared on our route 
: was the outfit of Tom Box and his wife; sons and sons-in-law and 
~ daughters and daughters-in-law. bial had fed Tom on lime 
oa solution down in Texas and he had assimilated enough to 
make the giant of a man he was. To me, a mere kid, lees was 
stupendous. All the others of his group were built on the same 
plan; mild mannered all of them. They enthralled one in their 
conversation with a southern accent. 

After a hard trip w andering from one state to another seeking 
rangeland, Tom caught us at F “ifty Mile. Someone at Las Vegas, 
Nev ade told him of the Mormon Mission on its way to the head: 
waters of the San Juan. He lit out and caught us just before the 
midwinter snow piled high all over... . Meteau. ten feet and 
; up. So as Tom did not care to turn Mormon he had to get away 
soon. He had 800 cows when he caught us and we thought—and 
so did Tom—there was not forage over the Colorado ae west 
of the river to see us through the winter. We had over 1800 head 
of livestock, horses and eAtie: . 

_ They all rode horses. We were glad to get them to 
move ut as they had 800 head of cows fea their drift: stock 
and mounts. 

Now his (Tom’s) commissary consisted of a two wheeled 
cart; wheels eight feet in diameter, the box reaching ten feet on 
esi side of the axle. Front end w ay up on butt tongue and about 
ten feet behind axle. The outfit, when ready for pei el seemed 
ponderous to me. On this cart they strung six yoke of bulls, 
twelve oxen. But now he was out of the world of roads. The 
wheels of that cart had a tread of eighteen inches. They were 
cross sawed from a very large tree mid tired with very thick 
tires. He had chains and ropes galore. He could pack when he 
could no Jonger wheel. Pack he did. 
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On January 22, 1880, Arza Judd brought to the camp twenty-five 
pounds of giant powder, which was sent the colonists by President Silas 
S. Smith from Salt Lake City. (He also brought word that President Smith 
was sick at Red Creek.) With this help the work on the road progressed 
much faster. The blasted rock fell in this awful chute and helped make 
a fill for the road. Platte D. Lyman had reported on January 12, 1880, 
“We are making slow progress on the road for lack of powder.” 
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January 26, a start was made to move the wagons down the Hole. 
Kumen Jones wrote: 


I had a well-broken team and hitched it on B. Perkins’ wagon 

and drove it down through the Hole. Long ropes were prov ided 

and about twenty men ani bovs held on to the wagons to make 

sure that there would be no accidents, through brates giving way 

or horses cutting up after their long layoff. But all w shi oils 

and safe, and ‘te the 28th most es the wagons were across the 

river and work had commenced again on the Cottonwood 

Canyon. 

There was no loss of life coming down that awesome chasm. But there 
were wagon wrecks, and broken harnesses. On an outfit belonging to Z. 
B. Decker the log chain broke on the hind wagon so his three teams were 
piled up in a heap in the sand at the water’s edge. The tangle was soon 
straightened out without severe damage to the wagons and animals. 


George Decker records the following: 


This Barton ( (Joseph F.. Barton) took a pair of large horses 
that had been blinded in an epidemic of pink eve that raged in 
southern Utah during the years 1870-1880. Other Hexeés had 
reared and plunged trying their best to break from monsters 
behind and hell below as thev looked into the Hole-in-the-Rock 

slit. When Barton put his blind horses on the tongue after the 

scared team was removed, I got up on the side of the slit where 

I could look back and down on top of Joe and his outfit. Those 

big horses would feel out the surface before they would set their 

feet firmly down, then they would let loose of ‘the ground with 

their hind. These horses put down three wagons; then the horses, 

looking down at Blinders, moved down with other wagons. 

It took the company two days to be ferried across the river on Charles 
Hall’s ferry, twenty-six wagons going over the first day. The boat was 
propelled with one pair of oars. The river was 350 feet wide at this point. 

It was a difficult task to get the stock across the river. Some had to 
be ferried, some were driven into the water and swam to the other side. 
Several writers mentioned ice blocks which impeded the progress of the 
company. Only one accident resulted from ferrying animals and people 
... when one load was over some of the animals became frightened and 
backed off the raft pushing Mons (Larsen) and a boy, Al Bamey, into 
the river of floating ice. As Mons was a good swimmer he rescued the 
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1 Diary, Mons Larsen. 
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At this time there were about eighty wagons and the same number of 
men. A number. of non-Mormons going to Colorado to settle had also 
joined the party. One thousand more pounds of blasting powder arrived 
with men sent out from Panguitch. Henry Holyoak states that although 
the wagons were ferried across the Colorado, the river froze hard enough 
that horses were driven across at this time. Another report was that otters 
came out at night and cavorted on the ice. 

On the 13th, while still two miles below the summit, two men from 
Panguitch brought 200 pounds of pork and forty pounds of cheese from 
the tithing office there, to the colonizers. This place became known as 
“Cheese Camp.” It was reported that the cheese was very strong but still 


eclible. 


As there were a great number of cattle and other stock being driven 
along the trail with the settlers, it was necessary that feed be found every 
day. The forage being scarce brought on many problems and some ‘un- 
pleasantness. On the summit there was better grass than the hard pulling 
oxen and horses had been using and the drivers had expected to graze 
their animals on this grass. However, one group of the travelers who had 
joined the company and who owned about seventy-five ponies proposed 
to herd their horses ahead of the settlers. 


Harsh words were exchanged and guns drawn over these grazing 
rights. When the horsemen drove their band past the wagons on the nar- 
row road, the settlers were determined to use force if necessary, to procure 
this feed. Under the influence of the older, more experienced men, a com- 
promise was reached: “The ponies were allowed to go ahead, but they 
were to be taken on without stopping only as it became necessary to camp 
at night.”! 


While one of the wagons was ascending the boulder strewn road, it 
tipped over. A swarm of bees being transferred to their Montezuma des- 
tination was released. But because of the cold, the men had a compara- 
tively easy time catching and sacking the swarm. 

By February 1, the company occupied two camps half a mile apart 
east of the river. At this time some men from Panguitch arrived with one 
thousand pounds of blasting powder. There were seventy men in the 
road crew, who were paid a dollar and half a day, using the balance of 
the money appropriated for the road by the Utah Legislature. But even 
with the one thousand pounds progress was slow to the mesa above. On 


1 San Juan Blade. 
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February 10, the wagons started up the road. “At Cottonwood Hill it 
took from four to seven span of horses, or the same number of oxen to 
move one wagon. ... We suffered for want of food during this time. Men 
hunted with little success, so they shot cows, horses, or any stray animals 
that could be used for food. All the water we had for cooking and stock 
had to be melted from snow. For bread, many had to grind their seed 
wheat in coffee mills.”' It took two weeks, until February 19, to make a 
road out of the river gorge on the rugged east side. 


The Sart Lake Heratp of February 8, 1880 published the following: 


From a letter received by Honorable Frances I. Lyman, the 
following facts are taken relative to the party now on its way for 
the purpose of making new settlements on the San Juan River 

~~ in this territory. Since November 6th and up to December 29th, 
they had gone a distance of only seventy-five miles. Work had 
been done: on the road as far as they had gone, but owing to 
storms the party had been compelled to lay over Pensiiacahite. 
They were then sixty miles S. E. of Escalante, and on the Colo- 
rado River, where they expected to remain for a time, as the 
road from there on, as far as they had been, was one of the worst 
ever seen, and_in many places nothing but standstone hills, cut 
up by deep gulches, which it is impossible to cross except at a 
few points miles apart. They were then one mile from the Colo- 
rado River, which was as close as they could get at that time. 
But work was going on when the w eather would allow, which 
was seldom, owing to the severity of the storms, winter having 
then set in to all. appearances .. . only one section had been 
found’ where a road could possibly be made across the river. 
They were then working in a cleft, in some places so deep and 
narrow, that the sun never shines on the men... as had been 
eens by the party that they would have been located on the 
San Juan River prior to the date of the latter and would have 
been sowing crops and making improvements for winter work. 
But they now deem themselves about one year behind hand; 
however, they are feeling well. 


John Rio Larsen was born on the east side of the river, February 21, 
1880, to Mons and Olivia Larsen. Z. B. Decker and his wife stayed with 
the Larsens behind the main company so that the baby could be born in 
their heated wagon. 

Taking a northeast direction along the top of the cliffs on the edge 
of the San Juan River, on the twentieth, the train camped on the upper 


1 Diary, Mons Larsen. 
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rim of Slick Rock. Seven cold, windy, miserable days were spent making 
a barely passable circuitous road down this naked, slippery, rock hill, a 
distance of only one-half mile. Here, the men from Panguitch who had 
come to help build road, started home, saying the road could never be 
finished. It took another day to slide the wagons down the one-half mile 
long chute to the sand hills in the valley below. On the 29th the com- 
pany then headed northeast following the “guide stones” erected by the 
four scouts who had gone to Montezuma in December. 

The route of this body toward San Juan led down over the Slick Rock, 


-then over to Hermit Lake (Pahgarit—standing water). This lake was in 


a sheltered valley and was a pleasant respite from the vigorous road build- 
ing the men had been doing. 

Still following the stone guides that George Sevy, George Hobbs, 
Lemuel Redd, and George Lewis had previously placed, the company 
crawled along over gullies, up gulches and over sand hills. On the second 
day from the Lake they moved into Castle Wash. It took two more days 
to work up the Wash, in heavy sand all the way, with driving winds 
forcing sand, and sometimes snow, into the faces of the weary people, 
to reach Clay Hill Pass. This pass was guarded by high cliffs on the north 
and south and an abrupt drop of 1,000 feet on the east. A desert of shad- 
scale lay at the foot of the Pass and beyond they could see the black cedar 
forest of the sixty mile long Cedar Ridge. } 

To find a route from the Pass, Platte Lyman, George Sevy, and Samuel 
Bryson left Clay Hill with a pack outfit. It was difficult to find a trail 
out around the tree-like contour of Grand Gulch, so these men went north 
until they came to an “old Indian trail which headed most of the limbs 
of Grand Gulch and crossed the others near their shallow source.” This 
was the only way out, so another dugway had to be built by these now 
experienced road_ builders. 

Here parched com was still the main item of diet. On Thursday, 
March 11, while cainped here Platte D. Lyman killed a very poor beef 
and lent most of it to the people of the camp. 

A narrow chute was built down the precipitous cliff, but wide enough 
for a wagon to go through. One woman tells of driving a span of burro 
mules down that hill and she wondered how she ever got down without 
rolling straight down over the lower side. The first wagon tackled the new 
dugway on March 12—two days later the last one jolted off the hazardous 
slope. In the desert at the bottom of the Pass, a raging blizzard struck 
them, overturning tents, destroying wagon covers and causing great dis- 
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comfort. Some, without bedding, used a cave for shelter, others huddled 
around big fires for warmth. The morning of March 13 was one of the 
coldest mornings one member of the camp had ever seen. “It was im- 


possible to be comfortable anywhere.” 


In places, mud and snow, six inches to a foot deep, clogged their 
wheels and the weak horses could not pull their accustomed loads. Dense 
cedar flats.aiso impeded their progress. The wagons were strung out for 
thirty miles, from Clay Hill to Elk Mountain, some being left in the trail 
until summer should come. The course from Clay Hill had been northeast 
but from the Elk it changed to a more easterly direction. 


As the big wagon train was bumping and straining over the torturous 


Elk Mountain area, an astonished old Ute Indian met them on the trail.- 


He asked the men where they came from. One of the men explained that 
they were Mormons from the settlements and had crossed the Colorado 
River at the Hole-in-the-Rock. The Indian indignantly left them, calling 
them liars and telling them that such a crossing was impossible—maybe 
somewhere else further up, but not there, not at the Hole-in-the-Rock! 
One member affirmed “And the old man was perfectly right. There never 
was and never will be a crossing at the Hole-in-the-Rock.” 


Before the mouth of Comb Wash was reached, the leaders halted five 
days to build road and wait for the rest of the company. It was about 
the end of March when the leading wagons reached the San Juan River, 
about ten miles from where Bluff now stands. Here another challenge 
met them—what is known now as San Juan Hill. Fhere was no feed here 
for the horses so the whole starving herd was driven to the south side of 
the river. Willard Butt was one of the herders to cross the river every 
morning. He reported that they rode over in water to their waists de- 
pending on the sun to dry their wet clothes while they guarded the herd. 

It took five or six days to make a road up San Juan Hill. The horses 
struggled, slipped and dug up the torturous “steps.” This was the only 
time this road was used, as a better route was found for later trains. Some 
of the wagons reached the top on the 3rd and on the 5th they reached 
a bottom three miles long, just above the mouth of Cottonwood Wash on 
the river. 

L. H. Redd said, “My horses were so poor and weak that when I 
reached Cottonwood, they could hardly drag along. I was five days coming 
from San Juan Hill.” 


1 Platte D. Lyman. 
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General view of Bluff City, Utah, looking west — Aug. 12, 1894 


BLUFF—SAN JUAN OUTPOST 


The advance company arrived in Bluff on April 6, 1880, where they 
were greeted by the Harris family. The trip from the Colorado to Bluff 
took them fifty-five days of heart-breaking travel. About $4800 had been 
expended on the road in labor, counting time at one dollar and a half per | 
day. There were about eighty-five wagons and 240 people in the train. | 

The members of the company were exhausted, discouraged, and hun- 
gry. Their wagons were falling to pieces and their animals could go no 
further. It was about sixty miles from Escalante to the Hole-in-the-Rock 
and sixty-five miles from the Hole-in-theRock to Bluff. “In making the 125 
miles from Escalante the company had traveled 260 miles and had made 
210 miles of new road through the most difficult country wagons were 
ever taken, through in all America.”! No serious misfortune had befallen 
the group, only two tip-overs; several babies had been born; provisions 


1 Kumen Jones. 
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had been scarce, but good health prevailed and the roughest wagon road 
in America had been gone over without any serious smashups or break- 
downs. 

Although some wanted to go on despite the adverse condition of the 
group, the leaders thought it expedient to stay at this place. As the de- 
cision was reached several men in their exhuberance shot off their guns. 
The Utes and Navajos came rushing across the river expecting to mect 
an enemy. They were amazed at the travel-stained people, but were pre- 
vailed upon to sit down and smoke the pipe of peace. 

Many of the 240 people in the company expressed disappointment at 
the site of Bluff. Instead of the large open valley they expected to find, 
they saw a narrow canyon, shut off by towering red sandstone bluffs, with 
small parcels of land on either side of the river. The soil was rich, covered 
with cottonwood, and about six feet above the swift current of the river. 
The climate appeared to be mild. “The course of the stream was almost 
west and the land lay on both sides, although we will only utilize that 
on the north side at present. The valley is one-half to one mile wide be- 
tween the sandstone bluffs which rise 300 feet perpendicular. Beyond 
these are benches partly smooth and otherwise generally covered with 
grass. And forty miles to the north of us lay the Blue Mountains, the 
nearest point at which we can saw timber.” 

According to George Hobbs, “William Hutchings of Beaver was the 
man that named the place Bluff City because of the bluffs standing near.” 
Others of the settlers laughingly told that the name was used because 
the site itself was one big bluff. (The City was dropped from Bluff City 
so as*not to confuse it with Council Blufls, which is sometimes called 
Bluff City ). 

On April 7, George Hobbs pulled up to Fort Montezuma. Here he 
sent a letter to Silas S. Smith, the Captain of the Company, who was at 
his home in Paragoonah. He wrote him that the company had arrived in 
Bluff and of the conditions there at that time. The letter was taken to 
Mancos, one hundred miles away, by a cowboy who was just leaving the 

fort. 

On Tuesday, April 6, 1880, a site was selected for a town and that 
evening a committee of three was chosen to manage the work of a ditch. 
Another of five was chosen to lay off a field area and a town. There were 
sixteen acres of farming land and a town lot for each family. The original 
survey was made with the assistance of ropes. 


1 Platte D. Lyman. 
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Because of the large number of families, and the limited land area, 
on Saturday, April 9, a meeting was held at which it was decided to draw 
lots to see who would have land at that place. Those who drew blanks 
were to go farther up the river and settle at a new location. Twenty- 
two blanks and forty numbers were placed in a hat and the drawing took 
place. Because of the bad feelings and maladjustments due to this draw- 
ing, a man named James Pace suggested that the plan be discarded and 
all should share alike. The town lots were twelve rods square. The field 
lots varied from eight to twenty acres to the man according to their loca- 
tions and quality. Fifty-nine lots were drawn. 

Found carved in the smooth hewn trunk of a cottonwood tree near 
Bluff, was a surveyor’s record which gave the elevation as 4,600 feet, the 
place 328 miles south and 126 miles east of Salt Lake City. It was signed 
Ferdinand Decker. These statistics remained unquestioned. 

Morris Decker, child of Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Decker on April 12, was 
the first child born in Bluff. On May 4th, the first death occurred, an 
older man, Roswell Stevens. Due to the lack of lumber, his old wagon 
box which he brought through the Hole-in-the-Rock, was made into a 
casket for his burial. 

The first season, the men succeeded in getting irrigation water in the 
ditch, but the moving sands, unexpected floods, and incomplete survey- 
ing made it almost impossible to keep the water in the ditch for any length 
of time. Crops of corn, sugar cane, small amounts of wheat, oats, and 
barley were planted. Brother Jens Nielson, as far as it is remembered, 
was the only one who raised grain that season. Small log houses were 
built on most of the town lots that year—about forty altogether. 
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First house built in Bluff — Later it was turned into an iron works 
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These small log cabins were made of quartered cottonwood logs, or 
aspen logs, and were very difficult to fit together. The bark was chipped 
off in only a few cases. Lengths of factory were pieced and used for ceil- 
ings by those fortunate enough to have some left after the rigorous winter. 
When it rained the water leaked through the dirt roofs and streamed 
through the factory, making muddy areas on the dirt floor. 

Platte D. Lyman dug a well and got water at sixteen feet. Later, 
during the absence of Platte D. Lyman, who had gone to Colorado to 
work on the railroad between RlanTOS and Durango, Jens Nielson presided 

over the settlement. 

On Sunday, June 6, 1880, Silas Smith organized a Sunday School 
with James Decker as Superintendent. Jens Nielson was appointed pre- 
siding priest of Bluff. In September, 1880, Jens Nielson was made bishop 
of Bluff with George Sevy and Kuner-fones as-counselors. On June 7, 
1880, County Court was in session all day. The county was divided into 
two preeinets and judges of election and other officers were appointed to 
sit until the August elections were held. 

The San Juan Mission had been organized in 1880 with Silas Smith 
as President of the Mission. This Mission included San Louis Mission, 
Bluff, Burnham (now Fruitland in New Mexico), and Mancos in Colorado, 
as well as the branch at Fort Montezuma. 


The following appeared in the Desrrer News, November 20, 1880: 


: Brother Silas S. Smith of Paragoonah, presiding over the 
settlements of the Saints in the San Juan Region and Colorado, 
gave us a brief call this morning. He is at present located in 
Mannassah. 


During the week of April 29, 1882, President Smith was released from 
the San Juan Mission. On May 22, 1852, he passed through Bluff on his 
way to Mannassah, Colorado, where he had been called to preside over 
the San Louis Mission. The San Juan Stake was organized February 25, 
1883, and consisted of the following: La Plata and Burnham branches in 
New Mexico; and Bluff, Moab, and Bueno, in Utah. Platte D. Lyman was 
the first Stake President. 

In the County Commissioners minutes recorded in the courthouse at 
Monticello, Utah, the following data was listed: San Juan County was 
organized by the Territorial Legislature in 1880 with Silas S. Smith as 
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Probate Judge; Platte D. Lyman, Jens Nielson and Zachariah B. Decker 
as selectmen; C. E. Walton, Sr. was appointed probate clerk by Judge 
Smith. Silas Smith took his oath of office March 8, 1880, before Probate 
Judge Edward Dalton of Iron County in Parowan, Utah. 


On April 26, Lyman, Nielson, Decker and Walton met and held the 
first term of court for San Juan County. After having appointed L. H. 
Redd, assessor and collector, they adjourned for six weeks. 


L. H. Redd was not only a persevering man, but an outstanding man 
of courage. None of the big outfits had ever been taxed, and when they 
heard he was appointed assessor and collector many swore they would 
shoot him on sight. Redd was not daunted. He rode into the hostile 
camps, ignoring the cocked pistols held on him. 


With a characteristic lifted gesture of his hands he would say, “Hold 
on boys, now, hold on.” He would then explain his business. He col- 
lected a fair assessment from every outfit he visited, and actually parted 
friends with the cattlemen. 


On December 13, 1880, Charles E. Walton, Sr. was appointed post- 
master of Bluff. On May 31, 1881, this postoffice was discontinued and 
mail was sent to McEIlmo. Then on Wednesday, October 26, 1882, the 
mail came through Mancos into Bluff for the first time in over a year. 
Joseph F. Lyman had been appointed postmaster March 22, 1882, by 
Timothy A. Howe, United States Postmaster General. The only mail re- 
ceived during that former interval was brought by people coming by 
way of Mancos or the Hole-in-the-Rock. In June of 1880, mail was posted 
and received in Mancos; June 25, letters were posted in Animos and Los 
Pinos. In 1881 special agent J. H. Mahoney investigated the need of mail 
service from Mancos, and being favorably impressed made the recom- 
mendation at once. “Thursday, January 13, 1881, Fred and Walter Lyman 
returned from Montezuma with the mail.” From this date, January 13 
to May 23, there was no mail into Bluff. 


In the latter part of August 1880, Apostles Brigham Young, Jr. and 
Erastus Snow, with George Young and Marion Francis Lyman, visited the 
colony and sustained Silas S. Smith as President of the San Juan Mission 
with Platte D. Lyman as first counselor, Jens Nielson as bishop of Bluff 

Ward with George Sevy and Kumen Jones as his counselors. But as Sevy 
had left San Juan and did not return, Lemuel H. Heda. Jr. was set apart 
as Bishop Nielson’s second counselor. 
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George Sevy was the first road supervisor in the county; Joseph Lyman 
first county surveyor and Peter Allan was appointed county surveyor in 
1882. Platte D. Lyman qualified as prosecuting attorney September 25, 
1880, and was elected to this position at the August elections. On Tues- 


od 


day, November 7, 1882, elections were held and thirty-one votes cast for 
John T. Caine for Congress. 


The Deseret News of September 2, 1885, published the following: 


“Huntington, Utah, Monday, August 17, 1885. Editor, Des- 
eret News: San Juan County has a full set of officers, all elected 
by the People’s Party.” 


On September 5, 1880, Apostles Erastus Snow and Brigham Young, Jr., 
after a visit to Bluff, wrote a letter back to the Saints in San Juan: 


After viewing the facilities for settlement on this river and 
for grazing and timber in this country, we feel to congratulate 
you on being the pioneers in opening up this region for civiliza- 
tion; and for establishing of practical missionary labor among the 
Utes and Navajos, this being central and neutral ground be- 
tween them... . 

... there are small predatory bands of renegade Indian tribes 
to prey upon defenseless persons, as well as lawless adventurers 
from among the whites. We therefore deem it a matter of com- 
mon prudence. ... your temporary dwellings should be in close 
proximity to each other, and where practical we would recom- 
mend that you build in the form of a hollow square, and close 
up spaces between your dwellings with a stockade. . 

The climate and soil upon this stream we deem are all that 
could be desired. Your chief difficulty will be how to arrange 
your water sets, flood gates, wing dams or other contrivances for 
controlling the water of this fluctuating stream, but experience 
gained by a few failures will enable vou to accomplish it. Let 
none be discouraged or abandon the enterprise. . . 

Let no man think of scattering or locating families upon 
farms or claims isolated from their brethren. of abandoning the 

osts to which they have been appointed; or of going at the beck 

and call... . z And where it is necessary to seek employment on 
the railroads or elsewhere to provide needed supplies, let not 
each man start out on his own volition and operate singly, but 
let working parties be organized. . . 


The first few years saw not only signs of progress and adjustment, 
but discouragement and loss as well. The irrigation ditch was an expensive 
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but necessary venture. High water, floods, completely destroved the ditch 
several times. At other times, low water made it impossible to use it. In 
1881 the ditch broke in a dozen or more places. Kumen Jones estimated 
that in the first few vears that ditch cost $65,000. Lumber for sluices and 
other ditch construction work was sawed and laboriously hauled to Bluff 
from the Blue Mountain where Willard Butt and George Ipson made a 
sawpit between the heads of Bull Dog and Devil Canyon. Here these 
men sawed the first pine lumber in the country. 

The water was necessary for the survival of the settlers and the living 
was always precarious because of -it. 

On August 3, 1880, word was brought to some of the men working 
at Parrot, Colorado, that the water was out of the Bluff ditch, that the 
crops were drying up and many of the settlers were becoming discouraged 
and moving away. 

On Wednesday, June 2, 1880, Platte D. Lyman records that “the water 
is in the ditch and some seed has been sown which has come up and 
is looking well. But taken altogether I do not think the prosperity is very 
encouraging.” 

The Saints had been cautioned not to branch out into isolated regions, 
but to live close together and build a fort to live in as a protection from 
the Indians. At this suggestion a block house and fort was built in 1880, 
about twenty-four rods square, of rough hewn logs still with the bark on. 

It was never fully enclosed as the Indians were not belligerent. Here 
the people lived until it was practical to go out onto their own lots— 
between 1882-1854. 

On September 24, 1850, when some of the men returned from Manassa, 
Colorado, after working there all summer, found “the folks are forting 
up by advice of Brother Snow.” 

The settlers built their log houses all around the fort on the outside, 
with the doors all on the inside. Where no houses were built stockades 
were placed between the houses. A well was dug inside the fort. A meet- 
ing house had been previously built in Bluff and the fort was built around 


this block. 
Mrs. Frederick I. Jones, who lived in the fort, told the following: 
In this fort there were no doors or windows on the outside— 
all opened into the space in the center. From north to south and 


east to west, a small passageway ran in a gap between houses, 
permitting teams to drive in. . 
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As late as March 16, 1884, people were still living in the fort. Ex- 
cessive rains had caused the river to rise and it had flooded the southwest 
corner of the fort. Some of the houses had eight to ten inches of water 
in them and the inmates had to move to higher ground. 

About 1885 some few of the settlers decided it was safe to move out 
of the tight community and away from the settlement. 

A survey was completed and buildings began to go up on the lots 
outside of the Fort. Mrs. F. I. Jones offers the following picture: 


After leaving the fort to live in cabins outside, great difficulty 
was experienced | in getting water. For culinary use, water was 
carried from the river, but this (water) was so hard and muddy, 
cottonwood ashes were put in it to stand over night, thus clearing 
it and settling it for morning use. Drinking water was brought 
from Cow Canyon, as grandmother preferred the taste of that 
water to any. ventually” of course, wells were dug. To piece 
out an inadequate diet—alfalfa was gathered and made into a 
soup, furnishing greens, while wheat, Boomcieaes and boiled, made 
an excellent porridge. Factory, an unbleached cotton cloth, was 
stretched over the ceiling to make that better looking and to catch 
the water in rain eins a difficult task as it became badly mud 


stained. 
Lights were produced by candles or “bitches” made by 


tearing old cloth into strips and braiding them, then dipping in 
grease and laying across a plate filled with grease. 


Old settlers recall that the family wash contained many pair of chil- 
dren’s underwear, made of flour sacks, with “Pride of Durango” brightly 
displaved on the most strategic part. 

Sand storms plagued the housewives. Despite all precautions and 
immaculate housekeeping, sand sifted—even drifted—into the log cabins 
and tents, into the food and the bedding. Sand storms were the order 
of the day in Bluff. 

The men continued to go seeking employment elsewhere in order to 
feed their families, so that Bluff was a skeleton settlement with only 
Brother Jense Nielson and a few older men and women left in the settle- 


ment. 

According to Aunt Hannah Perkins, food and clothing were scarce. 
John Perkins, who was Hannah's husband, and Ben Perkins freighted from 
Alamosa, Colorado. “At one time Aunt Hannah Perkins folded and placed 
the money in the bottoms of her shoes for safe keeping. They brought 
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back flour, bacon, potatoes, shoes, stockings and some yardage, and also 
a few saddles. With this stock of goods they started the first store in 


Bluff. The hungry and barefooted were truly pleased over their shoes 
and food.” 


Men were making trips from Bluff to the settlements to get their 
families, to produce food, to collect the mail, and to transact other business. 

Under the date of February 27, 1881, Elder Platte D. Lyman wrote 
the following to Elder Erastus Snow: 


I reached here, Bluff, on the return trip on New Year’s, 
January 1, 1881, having had a prosperous journey, although we 
were fifty-eight days on the road from Oak Creek. The people 
have done very well during the past six months. There are now 
thirty-two families here and with very few exceptions all are 
comfortably housed inside the limits of the fort, which looks 
more like a fort than when you were here last fall. We have been 
crowding our ditch and think we have a good prospect for a 
crop. 
The weather surpasses anything I ever saw for winter being 
dry and pleasant and admirably suited to the prosecution of all 
kinds of outdoor work. 

There are eight families at Montezuma and four at Stulls, 
where the road leaves the river for the Mancos. The water is 
being taken out in four places above here, and some of the settlers 
holding larger claims than we do here would be glad to divide 
with new settlers in order to get more help in controlling the water 
and opening up the country generally. 

‘All is peace with the Indians on both side of the river, al- 
though we have seen very little of them of late. We are herding 
our horses all the time, however, as a precautionary measure. 

Miners from near the confluence of the Green and Grand 
Rivers tell us there is a good open canyon leading from our road 
on the Cedar Ridge, fifty miles from here, down to the Colorado, 
near the Henry Mountains; that in all probability, is where the 
road should be. We have a good school house with a Sabbath 
and day school operating, also a Relief Society, and Improvement 
Association, all doing well. The people generally are feeling well 
and trying to live their religion and realize that the Lord has 
blessed them so far in their endeavors to build up this country. 


Again on April 6, 1881, the Deserer Niws published the following: 


Ho! For San Juan. Bishop Jens Nielson of Bluff, San Juan 
County, expects to leave Cedar City April 12th with others on 
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his return by way of Panguitch, Escalante, and the new road 
lately opened from the place. Any brethren desirous of locating 
on the San Juan will do well to meet him by the 16th at Escalante 
or follow after him on that route. There are many saints needed 
with means and muscle to help settle that region. The w ater, soil, 
and climate is good, and will abundantly reward persevering in- 
dustry and labore Persons starting from points north of Yeu 
County should follow up the Jast fork of the Sevier to the 
Escalante Road. 


About 1882 another group of colonists from the settlements came into 
Bluff. Samuel Wood, William Adams, Nephi Bailey, and F. I. Jones and 
families, were a few of those who came into Bluff at this time. 


In the early part of the year 1885, Amasa M. Barton, went to Bishop 
_ Nielson and asked his advice on the matter of leaving the Fort. Although 
cautioned about the Church policy to stay together, Barton established. a 
trading post at Rin Cone, ten miles west ‘of Bluff on the San Juan River. 


He was successful in this enterprise. However, on June 9, without 
apparent cause, a Navajo came into the trading post with his partner, 
prepared for trouble. He became very Het ii killed his Navajo 
friend and mortally wounded Amasa Barton. 


Although two bullets had been fired into Barton’s brain, he lived a 
week before passing away on June 16, 1887. Mrs. Barton (Parthena 
Hyde) hired old Cheesaputes, a Ute runner, to go to Bluff with the news 
and to ask for help. 

The renegade Navajo, carrying his dead companion, fled across the 
river. He soon returned, however, with several more outlaw Indians and 
looted the store. Platte D. Lyman and Kumen Jones arrived from Bluff 
as the Indians were leaving. Several times the Indians lined up half a 
mile away on the bluffs, apparently undecided whether to fight or run. 

The incident made the people realize how much they were at the 
mercy of the Indians. During the night after news of Barton’s death had 
saddened the community, the families gathered at the houses of Elsie and 
Kisten Nielson. Peter Allan patrolled the town all night, waiting for the 
expected Indian attack. 

Shortly after the trader’s death, about one hundred Navajos came 
into Bluff with their war paint in evidence and with war-like actions. 
Bishop Jens Nielson, Herman D. Bayles, William Adams, John Allan, 
Kumen Jones, and Peter Allan were the only men in town at this time. 
Bishop Nielson explained that the Mormons were not a fighting people, 
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but if the Indians insisted on fighting, they would call in the soldiers to 
do it for them. The Indians accepted this truce as they wanted nothing 
to do with the soldiers. The Indians were feasted on beef and such other 
foods as the women could produce and again trouble was averted. 

Because of the straightened circumstances existing in Bluff, twenty- 
one wagons left for southwestern Colorado where their occupants sought 
work on roads, railroads in Alamosa and Choma, in sawmills, on ranches, 
doing freighting, or any other work available. This proved the only source 
of income to most of these hardy settlers. Some of those that left were 
Charles E. Walton, Sr., Platte D. Lyman, James Lewis, Joseph Lyman, 
Fred and Walter Lyman, Edward Lyman, Ben Perkins, Brother Kebing, 
and Brother Hyde. 

During this first season, also, many of the original party becaine dis- 
couraged, or embittered, and left the San Juan. 

At the conference in 1879 in Southern Utah, the call issued by the 
L.D.S. Church for colonizers, had not been only to colonize the San Juan 


country, but to go to Arizona, Colorado, and other remote areas as well. 


So those who went on to other fields were fulfilling their mission call as 
well as those who stayed in Bluff. Some returned to their former homes, 
some went into Colorado—Mancos, the San Louis Valley, and other places. 
Several men decided to go fifteen miles above Bluff to settle with their 
families. Again, with the wagon train which came into Bluff, were several 
non-Mormons who felt free to come and go as they wished. These elected 
to go into the mining districts of Colorado one hundred miles east of 
Bluff. . 

The Indians became more belligerent and bolder. The little settle- 
ment was constantly in fear of its life. Cowbovs and desperados from 
Texas and other states terrorized the townspeople (shooting up dances ) 
and stirring up trouble at conference time. The male population continued 
to be depleted due to the necessity of freighting long distances, and ob- 
taining work in Colorado. Some were riding range on the Elk Mountains, 
others were riding down on the River. Some were working on the Blue 
Mountain cutting lumber for use in Bluff. 

The loss of cattle and horses by thieving Indians and renegade whites, 
discouraged the people. As soon as the settlers had arrived, the Navajos 
from the south and the Utes from the north began visiting. They seemed 
friendly enough but they had to be watched constantly to keep them from 
stealing everything at hand. Especially did the Indians raid the cattle 
and horses grazing in the canyons and on the mesas. Only by following 
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the stolen animals into the Indian camps could the stolen property be 
sometimes recovered. The most severe punishment that was meted out 
at that time was that they were told “not to do it again.” 


Regarding horse stealing by the Indians, Kumen Jones writes the 


following: 


At the time of which I now speak, 1881 to 1884, (Navajo) 
Frank was between twenty-four and twenty-seven years old, and 
as good a specimen of vigorous manhood as one could wish to 
see. Besides his own language he could speak Piute, Moki, and 
Mexican, and had quite a smattering of English. He was of a 
jolly good nature, and what we would now call a “mixer.” 

One Saturday afternoon about three o'clock, I turned to our 
foreman, “Ben” Perkins, who had the oversight of our crew of 
ditch hotkns: and said I wished to be excused for the balance 
of the afternoon as I wished to cross the river and look after my 
horses. “Uncle Ben” rather objected at first, but as I insisted, he 
finally said “all right.” 

Removing my clothes and carrying then on my head, I was 
soon on my way down on the south side of the river, and had not 
gone far when I came to an opening on the grove of cottonwoods 
that covered the bottom, so that I could see a horseman going 
up next to the cliff nearly half a mile away. (and) He was riding 
what I recognized as my pet horse, old Frank. I made off across 
the bottom calling loudly for the person to stop which, to my 
surprise, he did. 

It proved to be our friend, Navajo Frank, who put up the 
story that his own horse had left him, and he intended to return. 
my horse as soon as his was found. But my catching him riding 
my horse away, only confirmed my suspicions that he had Ween 
slipping away ‘with ponies that we ‘had been missing for the past 
two or three. years. 

After scolding him and telling him that I did not believe his 
story, I took my horse and went down to where my other horse 
was. crossed back over the river and went home feeling that I 
had been prompted from the unseen world to look after my 
horses, and that I had discovered at least some of the source of 
our losses. 

A short time after this another horse or two was missed and 
could not be found. Bishop Nielson suggested that Thales Haskel 
take another man or two with him Arid tle Frank Navajo and 
try to locate the missing animals. Brother L. H. Redd, Jr. and 
myself were chosen to accompany Haskel (and) it was several 
days before we were able to locate our friend, Frank. With the 
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voluntary assistance of other friendly Navajos we finally caught 
up with him riding one of our lost animals. 

- Brother Haskel eyed Frank seriously for some time and then 
quietly, but seriously, told him that if he continued to steal from 
the Mormons he would take sick and die. Haskel said but very 
little more. Frank gave us the “horse laugh,” but gave us the 
stolen horse and we started home. . 

' Frank carried on his devilment fer a short time, and then 
it was several months before he was seen or heard of again. But 
what a change had come over him—you could scarcely believe 
he was the healthy, rugged Indian we had known some months 
before. He was thin and haggard. His full chest was all sunken 
in. He made inquiry for Haskel saving he wanted Haskel to write 
a letter to the Lord and tell the Lord that Frank would never 
steal from the Mormons again if his life was spared. Our old 
friend, Haskel, in the meantime had moved up to Fort Mon- 
tezuma, and Frank was told to go up there and see him about it. 

Frank went up and told Haskel his story and plead for Haskel 
to intercede with the Lord for him. But Haskel told Frank he 
could not promise him for sure what the Lord would do, as 
Frank had been warned but he had had no ears. But it might 
be, that if he would cease all his stealing and use his influence 
with the other Indians to have them stop their stealing and be 
friends with the white man he might get well. 

... (Frank) has got along well and has used his influence 
for peace, and honesty. 

Between the years 1879 and 1937, there have been eighty-five 
killings in the county, about half Utes and Piutes, and half white 
men. Twenty-five of the worst of the Indians have died from 
unknown causes, not from natural causes, such as common ail- 


ments, but they could not or would not tell us as to what ailed 
them. 


It was May 5, 1881, that Joe Nielson came into the Fort and reported 
secing Indians among the horses put out to pasture on the bench. They 
had shot at him and he had ridden in town to warn the men. Eight or 
nine of the men rode to Butler Wash and found about thirty Indians with 
sixty Or more squaws and papooses. The band also had goats, sheep and 


150 head of horses—eleven belonging to the settlers. Two were recognized 


as those stolen the year before. After a long talk and a flourishing of guns, 
the Indians relinquished these eleven animals. 

The boys then returned to the Fort leaving four men to look after 
the horses. About eleven o'clock in the evening, Kumen Jones, Platte Ly- 
man and others rode out to camp with the four men. 
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On Friday, May 6, these nine men rode out to the Indian camp very 
early. They arrived there just as the Indians were gathering their horses 
preparatory to moving on. They seemed friendly enough to the men but 
a few of them became angry when the white men took another stolen 
horse away from them. 

Not scared out, the settlers traveled along with the band of Indians 
for several miles. As they left the group and started back to Bluff, they 
found that the renegade braves had been shooting down the settlers’ cows 
and destroying their calves. 

The band had about forty horses branded, not all little Indian ponies, 
but some “fine large horses of good stock.” These Indians also had plenty 
of green backs, but attached little value to them. It was evident from 
their possessions and demeanor that they had raided somebody's ranch. 
Besides the horses and money they had hamess lines, blind bridles, and 
halters. . 

It was about a week later, May 17, when Platte D. Lyman was out to 


Durango that he met two men who owned most of the stolen stock in the 


possession of the Indians. He also Jearned that the Indian band had killed 
three men at Yellow Jacket Spring (the killing actually occurred at the 
Burned Cabins on Cedar Point) and had plundered the ranch. 

On June 5, 1881, another reference is made to renegade depredations— 
white men this time. Two mounted men were found among the horses 
pastured on Bluff bench by the boys who went out for the horses. The 
men hurriedly left as soon as they were discovered. Evidently they were 
after horses and were probably a part of the gang which had robbed the 
stage coach several times on the road south of Durango. 

Platte D. Lyman, under date of October 13, 188], gives the story of 
the shooting of Joseph Lyman by desperadoes on the Colorado River. 
Two men traveling through the Bluff area stole some horses from the settle- 
ment and drove them west toward the Colorado River. L. H. Redd, 
Hyrum Perkins, and Joseph Lyman left Bluff on horseback to recapture 
their horses. The men overtook the two thieves at the Hall’s Crossing on 
the first of October. The men quietly crossed the river, sneaked up the 
river bank, recovered their horses, and all their own equipment. They 
also gathered up the belongings, saddles, and some of the clothes of the 
renegades. . 

It was as the Bluff men were recrossing the river to return home, 
that they were fired upon by the two thieves who had kept hidden up to 
this time. The Bluff men returned the fire and several shots were exchanged 
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on either side. Intending to get out of the line of fire the men in the boat 
headed for shore. Joseph Lyman was shot in the leg just above the knee 
just as he was scrambling ashore to make the boat fast to some willows. 

The party took cover until darkness fell; then it started toward Blaft, 
Joseph riding the first six miles horseback. At this point the party was 
compelled to stop, as Lyman could go no further. Here the party camped 
for three days and nights before any attempt could be made to dress his 
leg. Lying on the hard ground during this period only intensified his suf- 
fering. 

After the leg was dressed as best it could be under the circumstances, 
the weary party proceeded to Clay Hill. Here, Joseph’s mother, Bishop 
Jens Nielson and some others met the party and took the injured man 
back to Bluff with them. As a result of this injury inflicted by the thieves 
at Hall's Ferry, Jody Lyman was crippled the rest of his life, suffering pain 
at all times. 

It is interesting to note that an entry of December 6, 1881, in Platte 
D. Lyman’s diary contained the following: “By Libby from the West, 
that one of the outlaws in the skiff from Hall’s Ferry, reaching the former 
place alone and in possession of all arms previously borne by himself and 
comrade, whom in all probability, he killed.” 

The men in Bluff were used as guides and posse members many times 
to help other regain stolen horses or to capture hunted men. Sometime 
in the early spring of 1886, William (Bill) Ball, foreman of the L. C. Ranch 
about forty-five miles north of Bluff, came and solicited men to help him 
capture three men who had stolen horses from his ranch. These men had 
been befriended by Ball and had the run of the ranch. During the night 
they had stolen two or three of the favorite cow ponies belonging to the 
camp, among them Bill's pet mount. 

Four of the camp boys immediately started scouting for the trail and 
found that it had been made eight or ten hours earlier going south in 
the direction of Bluff. The pursuers followed a lone fresh track into Bluff, 
only to find it had been made by Robert Allen, a Bluff boy. He had been 
returning home from Elk Mountain, and had seen the desperadoes, but 
had been ordered away at gunpoint. 

Thus, getting a direct lineup on the men they were following, Bill, 
along with six or eight Bluff boys, including Kumen Jones and James B. 
Decker, Sr., after eating inch, pursued the outlaws west of town. They 
overtook them at Navajo Springs in Comb Wash, where they were leisurely 
taking their lunch. A decision was unanimously reached to order the 
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outlaws to throw up their hands, and if they refused to open fire. But 
Bill Ball wanted to give them a better opportunity to surrender them- 
selves. He was warned not to follow the two men too closely in that 
broken country as it was an ideal paradise for law breakers, and if they 
would steal the horses of a man who had befriended them, they would also 
shoot him from ambush. 

Ball felt that they would do him no harm, and would surrender. After 
an all night vigil, the posse, mounted and ready, spotted the outlaws across 
a canyon one-half a mile away. The pursuit grew closer, but the cowboys, 
having scouted the terrain earlier in case of just such an emergency, knew 
the country better than the posse, and were able to ambush the men who 
followed them. Ball was the closest and was mortally wounded with the 


first volley. Some of the Bluff men narrowly escaped. James B. Decker, Sr. 


sprang from his horse just in time to save himself as a bullet struck the 
base of his saddle. 

Not knowing where the outlaws were located, the Bluff men took to 
the cover of rocks and trees that were available. With Ball mortally 
wounded and suffering for the lack of water, the men placed him on a 
horse and set out for Bluff. Others scouted the neighborhood for water. 
But the wounded man could not stand to ride and begged the men to set 
him by the side of the trail and let him die in peace. The men did as 
they were asked and it was but a short time before he passed away. They 
dug a hole in the sand, removed his boots and covered his remains as best 
they could. Then they retumed home to report the murder. 

The mining industry in the Bluff area was mentioned as early as De- 
cember 3, 1882, when Platte D. Lyman records that a newly discovered 
copper mine about “fifty miles southwest cf Bluff was sold for a quarter 
million dollars.” In 1883, parties of miners constantly passed through 
Bluff to, and from the mines, and fabulous stories were circulated about 
the new rich discoveries. Three Bluff men, Joseph and Orin Kelsey and 
P. D. Lyman located claims on a ledge in the Cottonwood wash, bearing 
gold and silver in 1882. 

San Juan. County's first courthouse was started in Bluff August 15, 
1893, on the old church lot. It was 21% feet by 25% feet rock structure. 
It was never completed because the county seat was moved to Monticello. 

In 1893, a big gold boom startled the people of Bluff. The gold was 
reported to be discovered about one hundred miles below Bluff on the 
San Juan River. Miners swarmed through the little hamlet and down the 
river. Placer mining was being practised all down the San Juan and even 
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close to Bluff. Big mining concerns sent company engineers and miners 
into the area with some equipment. Lone, grizzled, prospectors roamed 
the washes and hills with their sure footed burros. New trails were opened, 
old ones constantly traveled. 

The San Juan County minutes, page 156, August 15; 1893, show that 
Henry Honaker petitioned, along with eight eA RE that a county road be 
established up the San Juan River. 

a This same Honaker, along with 
his brother, ran a stage route from 
south of Cortez to Bluff during 

a hs this gold rush. Honaker’s trail 
g named after these men, was built 
at this time. This trail was an 


xs} amazing feat of engineering and 

sake? hard w ee The trail could not be 

‘ + *. made to the river so the material 

4 3 was let down to the sand bars 

©» "4 with ropes. One hundred head of 

i 25Ga horses were used to run the stage 

© 8-54 on its early trips through the area. 

“a 4 if However, when the greatly exag- 

. rege gerated reports, or those entirely 

ety Needy i oS ves without foundation, exploded, 

= ho hae AMAL Lg g many destitute and discouraged 
% = vo ‘ aye Aa Ae men left the country. 

Soe ae te ee. * Dpen Ls iy, OP Deseret News, 1893. “F. A. 

jc See ee Bs Hammond visited the offices and 

ae er as oo i ee 2 es said that thirty to fifty people a 


Trail to Honaker’s Camp 
San Juan Canyon—1894 


day pass through Bluff, all bound 
for the gold fields. Those who are 


equipped to stay and can live 
‘within themselves’ so to speak, may be able to get along very well. But 
the poor man who relies on getting work had better stay away. Those 
that have staked off claims of fiftv miles or more from the Junction of the 
San Juan with the Colorado, work there ‘till spring, by which time some 
idea may be formed of what the country amounts to. But at the present 
time he is disposed to speak rather disparagingly of it.” 
Many times the people had asked permission to disband the mission. 
There seemed no future for them here. They had heard of the Meeker 
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Massacre while still on the way to the San Juan and feared for their own 
safety. The Indian and cowboy incidents added sparks to drouth and 
sand and wind. Rumors were rife that the government had decided to 
give the country of the San Juan to the Indians as a reservation. Indians 
had actually moved into the San Juan Country. The recurrent failure of 
the ditch, so necessary to the crops planted in the river bottom, doomed 
the colony to failure. 

Several times various authorities of the Church had come to San Juan 
to visit the Saints. Some of the leaders in Bluff had even asked that some 
members of the General Authorities would visit Bluff and see if it would 
be all right to abandon the mission, for the little colony could not combat 
all the circumstances and peoples conspiring against it. 

Consequently, President Joseph F. Smith “with others” came out for 
the purpose of releasing the colonists, or re-locating them in a more favor- 
able locality somewhere as close to the Indians as they were at that time. 
After duly and praverfully considering the problem with the members 
of the community, President Smith and Apostle Erastus Snow decided 
that the Mission should be maintained. A survey was made to determine 


how many would be willing to stay. At a meeting held in Bluff the two - 


men blessed those Church members in attendance, blessed those who had 
made preparations to move away, then President Smith made the follow- 
ing prophecy: “I promise those who are willing to remain and face this 
difficult situation that they will be doubly blessed of the Lord... .” Some 
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A mountain outing gathered at the Co-op Store and upstair dance hall 
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left the little hamlet, others persisted in their efforts to wrest a dream from 
their labors. 

Co-operative companies were formed to benefit the members of the 
settlement. A co-op store was organized April 24, 1882, with Platte D. 
Lyman, president; Jense Nielson, vice president; C. E. Walton, Sr., Kumen 
Jones, and Benjamin Perkins, directors; L. H. Redd, secretary; Hyrum 
Perkins, treasurer. On Saturday, June 10, 1852, the store opened with 
J. A. (Jody) Lyman as clerk. On March 7, 1883, the store declared a 
dividend. 

The San Juan County records show that the San Juan Co-operative 
Company was incorporated December 18, 1886. It was organized for a 
term of twenty years. The object of this “association is to engage in the 
business of dealing in general merchandise, and to commence the manu- 
facture of leather and lumber, and engage in other business of home manu- 
facture and understand pursuits including farming, dairying, and_ stock 
raising, Bluff being the principal place of business.” Capital stock was 
$100,000. 

In the winter of 1884-5, Daniel and McAllister brought their huge 
herd of sheep from New Mexico to Bluff, over-running all the grazing 
Jand that the settlers used. The people protested their coming, but later 
the Co-op bought this herd. The sheep industry in the county dates back 
to that buy. The San Juan Co-op ran the sheep until the early 1890's. 
Cattle were purchased under similar circumstances. This not only elimi- 
nated outside elements grazing so near, but gave the people a foothold 
in the stock industry. This interest later played a big part in the history 
of the county. 

F. A. Hammond wrote to the Deserer News frem Bluff on December 
8, 1886: 


We now have 2,000 head of horn stock on the ranges. Getting 
6,000 head of sheep to put on the range as we think are more 
profitable than cattle. : 


Again, on July 31, 1888, under the same heading Mr. Hammond said: 


Our own clip from our herds, Merino graded on Mexican 
sheep, we have just disposed of, in Durango, Colorado, at twelve 
cents a pound. 

We sold one hundred head of three-year-old steers at twenty- 
five dollars. We have not been able to find a market as yet for 
only a limited amount of our beef steers. The best market, how- 
ever, like everything else, being in the hands of corporations. 
The farmers and stockmen out here in the west are driven to 
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bankruptcy. Nearly all stockmen, cattle kings of this region or 
section, are very much over drawing their bank accounts. 


In the spring of 1888, a company from Texas arrived in Bluff with 
2,000 head of narrow-hipped, long-horned cattle. Headquarters were at 
Rin Cone. These cattle were grazed on the Elk Mountain and branded 
E.L.K.M. John Crozley (Crosby) and a Mr. Reed Maroyed were the 
overseers.. At this time there was a great deal of cattle rustling and fights 
over cattle and improper branding. 

Freighting was a part of the life of these Bluff people. All necessities 
had to be freighted from Mancos or other Colorado settlements, or over the 
precarious roads across the Escalante desert to Hite, (Dandy’s Crossing ) 
or Hall's Crossing on the Colorado River. Heavy wagons with one or more 
teams of horses were constantly on the road. C. E. Walton, Sr. speaks of 
freighting over the roads from Colorado and camping with other freighters 
at Fiddler's Grove. Lumber had to be freighted from the Blue Mountain. 
Benjamin Perkins, C. E. Walton, Sr., Joe Nielson, Platte D. Lyman, Kumen 
Jones, and Fred Lyman were a few of the regular freighters. The road 
around from Loa to Hall's Crossing expedited the moving of supplies to 
the settlement as it was a much easier one than the now impassable Hole- 
in-the-Rock route and about the same distance from Escalante to Bluff. 

The old Hole-in-the-Rock road had served its day as the hub between 
the settlements and Bluff. Under date of March 21, 1881, P. D. Lyman 
recorded in his diary: 


Hole-in-the-Rock road abandoned, Mr. Critchlow and party 
(of the D. & R. G. R. R.) passed through here today on their re- 
turn from Escalante, having satisfied themselves that there is no 
chance for a railroad from here west. From them I learned that 
a new road is being made from Escalante Creek to the Colorado 
River at a point five miles above the mouth of Lake Wash, at 
which place Brother Hall has located his ferry, having moved his 
boat up from the Hole-in-the-Rock, which is an abandonment of 
that road. Critchlow and party came over the old road. 


As in all Mormon communities, schools were established early in San 
Juan. Kumen Jones was appointed school superintendent early in 1880, 
a superintendent without any schools to superintend. But early in the 
fall of 1880, Parthena Hyde taught school at Fort Montezuma, fifteen miles 
up the river from Bluff. According to some diaries, in December of 1881, 
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Saical house and Church in Bluff, Panes in 1880 


Ida E. Nielson taught the first school in Bluff. Others maintained that 
Sarah E. Cox was the first teacher. For several years following this C. E. 
Walton, Sr. was the teacher. 

The school house was built of rough logs, its numerous chinks filled 
with mud. Rough hewn benches, slates, a pot bellied stove were typical 
of the frontier school house. The few books lent to the school by the 
townspeople were zealously studied, but the teacher had to do most of 
his teaching from the few personal books he owned. All grades were 
taught in this one room building, and an orderly bedlam ensued when 
all lessons were recited or studied aloud. Church was held in the school 
house. The small rough log building was also used whenever any public 


meeting or entertainment was held. Spelling bees, dramatics, were a 
distinct part of the school curricula. 

Entertainment in Bluff was furnished entirely by its people. The | 
school contributed its talent to the socials where spelling bees and home 
dramatics were ever popular pastimes. C. E. Walton, Sr. records in his 
diary that he “directed plays, built the scenery, helped gather costumes, 
and cleaned the hall before many of the plays were produced.” Young 
Margaret Nielson and Magnolia Walton were two of the stars. 
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A mandolin and guitar club performed at many entertainments. The 
club met regularly and its members were highly proficient. Its members 
were: Letty Stevens, Jennie Decker Wood, Mary Barton, Harriet Barton, 
Mary Lyman Reeves, Evelyn Lyman Bayles, Charles Lang, Lena Decker, 
Hattie Redd, Amelia Hamond Allred, Emma Bayles, Arthur Wood, Stan- 
ley Jones, Corey Perkins, Kumen Jones, and Frank Barton. A special 
quartette composed of Lena Decker and Hattie Barton, mandolins; Lettie 
Stevens and Jennie Decker, guitars, was featured on many occasions. 
Charles Lang, artist, musician, and photographer was director of the 
group. 

Skits were painstakingly prepared and as enthusiastically received. 
Brother Cox played his fiddle for many of the dances held in the old 
building. Brother Walton played for many dances for both children and 
adults. Sometimes he received two dollars for an evening’s work. 

The dances were crowded with young and old. Oftentimes the cow- 
boys came to look on, or participate in the dancing, if the opportunity 
presented itself. At one time a great many visiting cowboys were in the 
community when a conference dance was held. So many of the cowboys 
took advantage of the blanket invitation that the authorities had to with- 
draw the invitation and exclude some of the trouble makers from the affair. 
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“Old Swing Tree” 
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The offended cowboys became belligerent, but were calmed down so 
that there was only yelling, berating of the people, and fast riding through 
town when the festivities ended. 

Picnics were another popular form of entertainment. Families  pre- 
pared their own lunches and drove to the picnic grounds on the river, or 
climbed the red rocks to the “Ballroom” in Cow Canyon. Each family tried 
to contribute something to the lunch that would dazzle the eves and 
palates of other groups. 3 

Gathering around the “Old Swing Tree” toward the river to sing to 
guitar and fiddle, were all the young people of the town on almost any 
balmy evening. It was a favorite pastime also, in very early spring to 
climb into the open faced caves and pick cliff flowers. These flowers, a 
phlox-like crown of lavender pink, had a very pungent perfume. It was 
said that they grew only in two areas in the United States—Florida and 
Bluff. 

Among the members of a fine choir were Sister Cox, Lizzie and Emma 
Decker, James Decker, Mary Ann and Sarah Perkins, Liza Ann Edward, 
Ben and Hyrum Perkins, Jane Allan, and Cormelious Decker, and Mary 
Ann Bayles. The first choir leader was C. E. Walton, Sr. followed by 
James Decker, then Dave Edwards. | 

Women played a big part in the early life of the frontier town. In 
the winter of 1879-1880, the women folks had the hardest, most disagree- 
able time of the journey. For this was one of Utah’s coldest, stormiest 
winters, where cattle froze to death not only on the open range, but in 
the corrals at home. The women cared for camps; melted snow for water; 
cooked food in the open; sparingly using everything from cow chips to 
shadscale and the hard burning cottonwood; found very little variety of 
food to use in cooking; and had very few shelters. 

The wagon boxes were the only homes these brave women had, and 
they were filled with tools, implements, seeds, ete., to be used at the 
journeys end. Most of these pioneers were young married couples and the 
women grew along with their hardships; child bearing, loneliness, fear of 
the Indians, heart-break, death, homesickness, and the lack of even the 
rudest necessities. The only doctor was the midwife. One of these was 
Aunt Jody Wood who performed that office for many years—going to her 
patients, horseback, in blizzards, blazing sun, and sand storms. She it was 
who relieved the suffering of the sick, helped the other women care for 
and plan for the children in stricken families. Aunt Mary Jones and Ann 
Bayles were other women who gave their time and talents freely to White 
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and Indians alike. The preface “Aunt” was given in love and esteem by 
the many families these two women helped. Margaret Haskel, wife of 
the Indian scout, Thales Haskel, was another devoted woman who offici- 
ated at many birth and death rites in the little settlement of Bluff. The 
quiet, genial, nature of these women produced great psychological help 


and relief as well as physical. 


The fruit and shade trees were special to these women. ‘Sister Annie 
Decker brought purple plum trees in her wagon and set them out in the 
river bottoms. All the women wanted “Sister Decker” plums for preserves 
and special treats. Aunt Elsie Nielson brought the mulberry trees that 
became almost a landmark. There were many peaches, apples, melons, 
grapes, plums, and watermelon grown in Bluff. People came from all over 
the San Juan area to get this fruit. 

It is interesting to note that museums from the eastern United States 
as well as the west were interested in the ancient Indians and artifacts 
found in the old cliff dwellings and mounds so prevalent in the area. 
Hundreds of items were taken from excavations of ruins and were given, 
lent, or sold to various museums. At one time Henry Wood, Charles Lang, 
and Bob Allan dug up several mummies and some ancient relics and 
exhibited them in Denver. A great deal of favorable comment was given 
to the exhibit. 

There were several features of this small community that were pecu- 
liar to the town of Bluff itself. In its earliest days, Bluff was farther from 
the railroad than any town in the west. It became known as the richest 
town per capita in this western country. Most of the houses were large 
and were built out of red sandstone rock hewn from the Bluff cliffs, and 
were very outstanding for such an isolated country. In 1898 there were 
eighteen L.D.S. missionaries serving in the field at one time. Bluff boasted 
a molasses mill, processing cane raised in the region. Herman D. Bayles 
was an experienced carpenter. He had a full set of carpenter and joiner’s 
tools brought from Parowan. With these he helped build the old church. 
Nephi Bailey ran a shoe shop; John Allan was an expert taxidermist; a 
hotel managed by Jane Allan was recommended very highly; Ann Bayles 
ran a popular eating house and fed many people for several years. 

In 1893, a stone church was begun at the site where the little rock 
Relief Society building now stands. Lumpkin and Sitzer were the build- 
ers. The church was built of natural red sandstone and consisted of one 
large room. A belfry was placed on top. Specially cut stones were placed 
over each stained glass window. The furnishings were simple, but well 
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cut; benches smoothed to a satin 
finish, the rostrum, secretary's table, 
and sacrament table were satiny to 
the touch. The completed church 
was dedicated on F ebruary 23, 1895. 
This church, the pride of the com- 
munity, was later struck by light- 
ning and had to be torn down. 


The Latter-day Saint Church 
played a big part in the lives of the 
people and the history of the settle- 
ment itself. Called here by the Mor- 
mon Church, under its leader, John 
Taylor, the people adhered to prin- 
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paltdeen i new church in Bluff 
February 23, 1895 


ciples and policies established by that church. It governed their material, 
as well as their spiritual, life. Brigham Young’s policy of “feed the Indians 
instead of fighting them” was aiGneel here, too, although the provocations 
of many renegade Indians were almost beyond aiden ds 
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First artesian well in Bluff 
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Water was found at a shallow depth when the colonists first came 
to Bluff. Each home had a well on its premises, a deep well covered by a 
frame work built to accommodate a pulley attached to a rope and bucket. 
This water was sweet and cool, but it wasn’t until 1908 when artesian 
water was piped into the houses from four artesian wells that the water 
problem was satisfactorily solved. The four wells were above the town 
toward the bluffs; one where the well.is today near the Elephant’s Foot; 
one where the swimming pond is situated; one above Eliza Redd’s big 
rock house; and one on the hill above Dick Butt’s corral. This water con- 
tained no minerals. Today it is used as distilled water because of its purity. 

In the early 1920's Bluff retired from its prominent position and 
became almost an isolated outpost. Many factors contributed to the de- 
population of Bluff. Many left during the first years to go back to homes 
in settled regions; some moved over into Colorado, Arizona, or New Mexi- 
co; others were on the road freighting; still others were working in Colo- 
rado to provide for their families. One group of people was called to 
Monticello and Verdure to settle there, another group settled White Mesa 
(later known as Grayson, then Blanding). Because of this migrating from 
the Mother Settlement, an unusually close kinship existed among the new 
raw communities. 

Practically a ghost town for many years, with only one or two families 
permanently stationed there, the town slept under its mulberry trees and 
in the shadow of the Navajo Twins. The inspiring red rock houses, built 
laboriously but expertly from local sandstone, and once the pride of the 
whole county, were left vacant to fall in ruins. Only one or two were 
utilized and kept up by the few inhabitants. 

At one time it was proposed to build a huge dam on the San Juan 
River at the present site of Bluff. This plan was later discarded. During 
the oil and uranium boom, the town flourished again, and at the present 
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St. Christopher's Mission to the Navajo was established in 
1943 as the culmination of many years’ interest in Indians on 
the part of the Reverend H. B. Liebler who, up to that time had 
been Rector of St. Saviour’s Church (Episcopal) in Old Green- 
wich, Connecticut. Father Liebler came to Bluff in 1942 riding 
a Navajo pony and leading a pack burro; he had been making a 
survey of the Utah area Ae the Reservation, and found at that 
time no religious, educational or medical Mission work among 
the Navajo ei iginis With the authority of the Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church in Utah, the Rt. Reverend Arthur Mounton, 
D.D., and with the active help of five volunteer workers, thé 
Mission was set up in what had been known as “Hyrum’s Field” 
about two miles east of Bluff, on July 16, 1945. 

Daily services were held from the very outset, with Sunday 
morning services a little more claborate. On the first Sunday, a 
few Navajo children watched from a distance, sitting on their 
burros; on the second Sunday a handful of adults and children 
attended. And from that day to the present (1955) there have 
always been some Navajos at every Sunday service. None was 


baptized until after many months of patient and careful prepara- 


tion, in the Navajo language. 


A school was begun in 1944; at first it was purely a Mission 
project, but later became a part of the State and County educa- 
tional program. Medical work, to the extent of the Mission’s 
resources, was undertaken from the beginning, a: ad there is now 
a well-equipped dispensary. 

The Mission claims jurisdiction over the Utah part of the 
Reservation, and maintains outposts at Montezuma Creek, Oljeto 
and Navajo Mountain; in addition services are held in hogans 
where even a small group can be gathered, and instruction is 
given on released time in all the Government schools of the 
area, as well as at Kayenta, Arizona. 

Since the establishment of St. Christopher's Mission, there 
has arisen a great deal of interest in the spiritual welfare of the 
Navajo people with the result that many different gr oups are now 
working in the area which was formerly quite neglected. The 
policy if se Christopher s is one of complete co-operation and 
friendly help in so far as the groups are by their own convictions 
able to accept such help. 


The three Indian Trading Posts do a thriving business with the Indians 
from the remote canyons and high dry mesas, and from the Reservation. 
The old artesian well swimming pool is still a favorite swimming spot 
for the whole county. Bluff has a voting precinct. It has a representative 
on the county school board. 
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A two-teacher school, the pupils go up to 
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and including the eighth grade, and meet now in a very modern new 
school house instead of a part of the old one. Socially, the town depends 
upon itself for entertainment, and its people are hosts to the county on 
many occasions. 


Due to the oil and uranium boom in San Juan County, today Bluff 
is a growing community. Although the telephone bas been in Bluff for 
many years, it is now accessible to many more people. Electricity has 
been brought into Bluff the past few months. Where gas lamps and kero- 
sene lamps gave only a fitful light, now electricity furnishes street lights, 
and mechanical power. There are three modern trailer courts full all year 
around with mobile homes of people working in the uranimum mill at 
Mexican Hat, in the oil fields at Aneth, and in many other fields of special- 
ized work. A school bus brings a load of children to Junior and Senior 


high school at Blanding each day. 


Frank Hyde Trading Post in early Bluff. 
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Bluff has fulfilled its pioneer destiny. It was a haven for a group 
of weary trail-worn pioneers. It was a hotbed of Indian depredations. It 
was a side trail for desperadoes eluding the law. It was the center of a 
short-lived gold boom. It was a sanctuary for those god-fearing people 
who came through the Hole-in-the-Rock. It is a revered memory of all 
those who ever lived there, an ideal that was reached through sacrifice 
~ and self-control. 
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Horse Head near Monticello — The Blue Mountains 


BLUE MOUNTAINS VANGUARD | 


-Abajo is the official name for the Blue Mountains, but when or how 
it originated is the Mountain’s own secret. Father Escalante mentions the ) 
Abajo and LaSal Mountains in his diary of the memorable journey from 
Santa Fe towards California in 1776. Enroute he passed through Utah. 
Muniz, one of the guides of his company, was a member of the Don 
Juan Maria de Rivera expedition which reached the Colorado River near 
Moab in 1706. Muniz may have passed. on to Escalante the names used 
in his diary such as Sierra Abajo. 
In 1859 Captain J. N. Macomb, in charge of a U.S.A. Topographic : 
Engineers expedition, reported passing the east base of the Abajo Moun- 
tains. In connection with the Hayden Survey (1875-1877), W. H. Jackson 
made an exploratory traverse of the south base of the Abajo Mountains. 
Along with the same expedition was W. H. Holmes who made a recon- 
naissance of them. Both Macontbh and Hayden, in writing of their ex- 
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peditions, refer to Sierra Abajos and map them as such. Apparently, the 
name Abajo was well established at that time. The local one, Blue Moun- 
tains, was in common use when the pioneers reached San Juan County, 
but no one knew its origin. 

This mountain provided the only source of culinary and irrigating 
water. It came from the permanent streams that headed high in the 
mountain or emerged from springs lower down. In fact, these rills and 
brooks were the life blood of the early settlements. Except in areas of 
slide rock the entire mountain was covered with grass and forest. At the 
top were spruce and balsam, next came the yellow pine and aspen, farther 
down were pinion and juniper. About the swampy stream heads grew 
willows, shrubs, maple, alders, meadow grass and a wealth of flowering 
annuals. Near the base the pinion and juniper merged with the oak, sage, 
and blue grass. This characteristic vegetation extended miles east and 
south from the mountain’s base. 

An interesting description of the Blue Mountain country before the 
pioneers arrived is given by W. H. Jackson in his report on ancient ruins 
examined in 1875-1877, U. S. GroLocicaL AND GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY: 


The southern, eastern, and northern flanks of the Sierra Abajo 

. without exception, the most pleasant spot since we left the 
LaPlatta. Clear and cold mountain streams ripple down through 
ravines over-hung by groves of willows, maple, and quaking 
aspen, with splendid infil and stately pines scattered over the 
uplands, and an abundance of rich nutritious grass everywhere, 
that our poor half-starved animals knew well how to appreciate. 
The black-tailed deer and grouse were in goodly number, starting 


up from our very noses and leading our hunters many a long 
chase, 


When the permanent settlers reached the Blue Mountains in March, 
1887, they found the cattlemen had preceded them by at least nine years. 
It is not known who or when the first adventurous cowman took advan- 
tage of this grazing paradise. It was probably Pat and Mike O'Donnel 
who came in 1878. They tumed their cattle loose on Dodge Point a 
year before the Mormon explorers camped at their cabin on the creek 
bottom one-half mile west and south of the present town of Monticello. 

Hudson of Trinidad, Colorado (called “Spud” because he always car- 
ried a potato in his pocket) arrived in 1879. Attracted by the low price 
of cattle in Utah—ten dollars a head as compared to thirty-five in Colorado— 
he started for the middle Utah settlements to buy a herd. On his way 
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he passed through the vast virgin range of the Blue Mountains. He pur- 
chased two thousand head of cattle and put them on the “Blues.” Several 
such buying trips increased his herd by the thousands. 

Dudley Reece and Green Robinson, comparatively small owners, came 
in with five hundred head each about the same time. They were followed 
by a two thousand head herd belonging to a man named Peters. He made 
his headquarters at Peter's Spring and built a rock cabin a few yards east 
of the county road. Hudson camped at a spring on the Vega (later 
Carlisle’s ranch) where in 1882, he built two log cabins end to end, called 
by the old timers the “Double Cabins.” The next year Al Nunn drove 
1200 head of cattle across the Colorado line near Piute Springs. He ran 
them on shares for Charley (Race Horse) Johnson of McPhee, Colorado. 

In 1883 an English Syndicate, The Kansas and New Mexico Land 
and Cattle Company, bought the Hudson and Peters rights along with 
some smaller interests. This Hip, Bar, and Shoulder Brand, the largest 
in southeastern Utah, was commonly referred to as the Carlisle Cattle 
Company. An Englishman, Harold Carlisle-said to have been a Lord— 
managed the company with the help of his brother, Ted. 

The next largest brand, the L. C., reached the Blue Mountains about 
1880. This herd, originating in Texas, New Mexico, and Colorado, be- 
longed to I. W. Lacey. Tragedy seemed to stalk in the wake of his family. 
Mr. Lacey and Jim Coleman were killed at Fort Lewis, Colorado, in a 
cowboy brawl about 1580. Not long after, his nephew, George Brooks, 
who was foreman of the company, was killed by the Indians at the Big 
Bend on the Dolores River. 

After Mr. Lacey's death, the cattle were run by Mrs. Lacey's brothers, 
the Brumley boys, on a share basis. Bob Hott became foreman when Dr. 
South of Trinidad bought the L. C. brand. Mr. Hott later married a 
Monticello pioneer, Emma Peterson. They reared a fine family and lived 
at Verdure for many vears. 

No one knows the exact number of cattle around the Blue Mountains 
at the time of the settlement of Monticello. Some old timers estimate 
the Lacey and Carlisle herds at forty or fifty thousand. Soil conserva- 
tionists say that much of the erosion in San Juan County to date (1957) 
is a result of the overstocked range in the eighties and nineties. 

During the time the Blue Mountain country was being stocked with 
cattle, a spirit of expansion was developing in the Bluff Colony. Brigham 
Young and Erastus Snow had advised the people in 1880 to stay close to- 
gether as a protection from the Indians. This suggestion was generally 
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accepted, although many of the people were aware of the economic possi- 
bilities of the Blue Mountain area. As early as 1879 the first exploring 
party had seen the territory. A year later, Sheriff James B. Decker and 
Kumen Jones piloted Francis M. Lyman, Erastus Snow, and Brigham 
Young of Salt Lake City from the Blue Mountain to Bluff. Each year 
Assessor Lemuel H. Redd’s official duties took him to the northern part 
of the county often accompanied by another man. The San Juan Com- 
missioner Minutes, December 28, 1881 read, “Sixty dollars to Lemuel 
H. Redd to pay for his escort on account of hostile Indians.” 


Lumber for the first sluice gates in Bluff came from the Blue Moun- 
tains. It had been cut with a rip saw by Parley R. Butt, Willard Butt, 
and George Ipson between Bulldog and Devil Canyon. 

By 1852 the need for lumber had become so acute that William Adams 
and sixteen others petitioned the county for $200 to build a road to the 
timber in the Blue Mountains.! One year later $125 was allowed with the 
provision that the applicants be responsible for completing the road. 

In 1884 Alvin Decker made an attempt to live at Verdure. According 
to an affidavit to the San Juan Water Commission, he located 160 acres 
of land where the Indian trail crossed South Montezuma (now Verdure). 
He diverted the water on the land in the year 1884 with the intention of 
making a home, but changed his mind when Indian trouble developed. 


All the Mormon colonists were still living on the San Juan River when 
Francis A. Hammond came to preside over the San Juan Stake in 1885. 
Enroute from Huntsville to Bluff, he saw the Blue Mountain for the first 
time. He was impressed with the country, and said to Hyrum Allen while 
encamped in a swale near Monticello, “This is a fine place to build a 
town.” 

At Bluff he found the acreage small, the river treacherous, and the 
water supply uncertain. Among the most urgent needs of the people were 
wheat, lumber, and dairy products. A year later, President Hammond and 
his advisors decided to divide the colony. A scouting party was sent out 
to find a suitable place for the new settlements. 

George A. Adams’ life story’ tells of his accompanying ten or twelve 
men on such a trip. They explored the Recapture, the White and Mustang 
mesas, the North, Middle, and Southern Montezuma creeks, and Indian 
Creek, returning by way of the Elk Mountain and Butler Wash to Bluff. 


1 San Juan County Commissioner Minutes, September, 1882. 


2 Life of George A. Adams in Daughters of Utah Pioneer files. State Memorial Build- 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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President Hammond sent the following message to the Deseret News, 


December 29, 1886, Vol. 35-798 


Ve desire to make two new settlements the coming season. 
It will be situated in a climate where all cereals and hardy fruit 
will grow in abundance. Water is easily obtained from the moun- 
tains Cand good saw pine timber in abundance is easily obtained 
in from ball to six miles from the settlement. Snow will fall here 
a foot to two feet in February. Here also may be found one of 
the best places for extensive dry farming I have ever seen there 
being thousands of acres of the choicest soil near enough to the 
mete of the mountains to~afford rain enough, as I believe, to 
produce crops without irrigation. 


North Montezuma and Indian Creek were the two sites decided upon 
for the new towns. 

The settlement of Monticello, like most early Utah communities, was 
sponsored by the L.D.S. Church. Its leaders were the church officers. 
They were divided into two divisions, local and general. The former had 
absolute supervision of the work, and the latter gave counsel] and called 
the people who were to take part in the colonization. 

The men and women who but a few years before had been called to 
Bluff accepted wihout question the new call to the Blue Mountain. These 
sturdy people not only typified all the driving force of the American Pio- 
neers who had pushed from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but over and above 
that was a galvanizing religious fervor that made them dynamic and 
strong. 

‘During the winter of 1887 Frederick I. Jones, Parley R. Pratt, George 
A. Adams, and Charles E. Walton were chosen to establish the first town 
near the Blue Mountains. Making the initial trip with these married men 
were two boys, Charles E. Walton, Jr. and Frederick Adams. 

Charles E. Walton, Sr. wrote in his diary that the party left Bluff 
March 10, 1887, reached South Montezuma (Verdure) March 11, and 
drove to North Montezuma (Monticello) the same day. George A. Adams’ 
own unpublished story reads, “We arrived at the junction of North and 
South Forks March 12.”' There, camp was made in the creek bottom south 
of what is now Monticello. 

The pioneers themselves always celebrated March 12, 1887 as their 
natal day. 

Immediately on arrival, George A. Adams and Charles E. Walton 


1 Ibid. page 
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began investigating the water possibilities. A few miles up North Fork 
they diverted the stream from the main course and posted stakes dated 
March 12, declaring their right to all water running east of the Blue 
Mountains. 

The next day Mr. Adams and Mr. Walton discovered a previous filing 
had been made by two men farther up the creek. As these claimants had 
“no use for the .water themselves, but were filing at the request of the 
Carlisle Cattle Company, they later relinquished their rights to the Monti- 
cello Blue Mountain Company. 

In the meantime, those left at camp had improvised a tripod and 
were making a preliminary survey of the water route to the proposed 
town. After determining the impossibility of building a ditch in time for 
a crop at Monticello, the men decided to plant at Verdure where water 
was available. “March 13, after hauling a load of wood to the Monticello 
camp, and pulling a Carlisle cow out of the mud,”' they returned to Ver- 
dure for the summer. 

George A. Adams moved a couple of miles up the creek and built a 
log cabin for his wife, Evelyn, and one-year-old daughter, Cornelia, who 
so far as known, was the first white child on the Blue Mountain. He 
brought a fifty-gallon cheese vat and cheese press from Durango, Colo- 
rado and fifty-five head of range cattle from the Elk. He found that hand 
milking so many wild cows and making the milk into butter and cheese 
was an “around the clock” job. Later Fred Adams came to assist with 
the work. 

F. I. Jones, Parley Butt, and Alvin Decker, also from Bluff, located 
farther down the creek. They fenced 150 acres of land and plowed forty. 
Before the grain could be planted, Mr. Jones and Mr. Walton drove to 
New Mexico for the seed. This they secured from the Burnham Ward 
Tithing Office in New Mexico. . 

The Jones, Butt, and Decker families joined the men folks June 16, 

S87. The new comers were Mary M. Jones and children, Peter, John, 
Maggie, and Issac; Ency Butt and three children, Lenora, John, and Estel- 
la; and Emma Decker with her family, Morris, Jane, Florence, Della, and 
Will. It did not take each family long to adjust to its only home—tent 
or covered wagon box. 

In July an inevitable economic and social clash arose between the 
cattlemen and the homesteaders. Cattle owners resented the intrusion of 
the squatter in his grazing territory. Furthermore, many of the riders 


Charles E. Walton diary. 
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were fugitives from the law. The thing they feared most was the encroach- 
ment of civilization. Sam Ethridge, an early cowboy living in Durango, 
Colorado in 1953, says that when shipping cattle to the East many cow- 
hands flatly refused to go farther than Dolores, Colorado. 

On the other hand, the Mormon settlers were community and home 
builders with a determination for law and order to be enforced. 

The cattle owners saw them appropriating the water and fencing the 
land. They acted at once. According to Mrs. F. I. Jones, a group of 
Carlisle riders appeared at Verdure with this threat: “You clear out before 
ten days or we'll annihilate you.” The only men there at the time were 
Mr. Butt and Mr. Jones. Cuts were drawn to decide who should go for 
help while the other man stayed to protect the women and children. Mr. 
Jones rode night and dav to confer with President Hammond at Mancos 
before going on to Fort Lewis to solicit protection for the settlers. 


At the same time, bad blood was brewing between the Indians and 
cowmen. Wash, a Ute Indian, reported a white man had been killed by 
lightning near the head of Devil Canyon. Investigation showed that 
Hopkins, the L. C. cook, had been shot in the back--supposedly by an 
Indian. He was found by Hickory Dennis and another cowboy lying face 
down with a pair of field glasses in his hand. Before coming to the country 
he had been a cook for the riders on the Disappointment range in Colorado, 
at the time several Indians had been killed in a fight with the cowboys. 
The Utah settlers felt certain that the Utes had taken their revenge on 
this inoffensive man. The Indians claimed to be innocent, but appeared 
to be nervous and expected retaliation. For many days their signal fires 
were kept burning from LaSal to the Blue Mountain. 

During this tense situation, July 13, 1887, Evelyn Adams gave birth 
to Minnie Montez, the first white baby born on the Blue Mountain. Mrs. 
Jones and Mrs. Butt were the only attendants. The baby died next day 
and was buried on the hill south of the Adams ranch. 

The women were greatly relieved when Mr. Jones and Mr. Hammond 
returned from Fort Lewis with fifty soldiers. They established a garrison 
at a seep—since, called Soldier's Spring—a mile and a quarter southwest 
of what is now Monticello. Their stay until 1888 averted any further trou- 
ble that year. 

While living at Verdure the men were preparing for a permanent 
settlement in Monticello. The survey of the Monticello Townsite, the 
water route to it, and two sections of farm land was completed in July 
under the supervision of the county surveyor, Peter Allen. Work con- 
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tinued on the North Fork Ditch. Quaking Aspen logs were cut and peeled 
in Pole Canyon, and lumber was hauled from Mancos, for next years build- 
ing in Monticello. | 

The women and children stayed at Verdure while the men worked | 
at North Montezuma. Religious services were held each Sunday, the first, | 
July 3, 1887, at the Alvin Decker place. | 

During the summer .a log house, cellar, corrals, and stackyards were | 
built at Verdure for the vegetables, hay, and grain grown on the rich 
bottom land. Two hundred twenty-five bushels of wheat, 100 bushels of 
oats, and some barley were harvested. The grain was cut with a cradle, 
threshed by horses tramping over the straw, and cleaned with a fanning 
mill. 

The last thing done before leaving for Bluff to spend the winter was 
to put the grain in the log house for safe keeping and to hire a friendly 
cowboy to guard it. By Christmas time, both grain and cowboy had 
vanished—the summer's work gone! 
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After Sunday School at the Church and school house built in 1880 


THE FIRST YEAR IN MONTICELLO 


Early records referred to the town as North Montezuma after the 
North Montezuma creek that ran south of it. Others, wishing to honor 
President Francis A. Hammond called the settlement Hammond, while 
some people thought Antioch, of Bible origin, a more fitting one. Not liking 
any of the proposed names, the young people began to work quietly against 
all three. When a general meeting was called to make a decision, the 
young conspirators sat at the back of the house nervous and fearful of 
the outcome. Every eye was on President Hammond as he arose and 
proposed that the town be called Monticello after the summer home of 
U. S. President Thomas Jefferson. The young people quickly approved 
and thereafter gave credit to themselves for naming the town. 

At an L.D.S. Quarterly Stake Conference’ held in Bluff March 1888 
twenty more men were called from the Mancos, Moab, and Bluff wards to. 
assist with the Blue Mountain Mission. Among those chosen were J. W. | 


7 1 Deseret News, Volume 137:186. 
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Bell, A. S. and Frank Farnsworth, Charley and Robert Morris, Wallace 
White, Kumen Jones, J. B. Decker, Willard Butt, Jens Nielson, Jr., John 
H. Stanford, O. W. Warner, and Samuel Wood. They helped with ditch 
building, fencing, freighting, and farming, but returned home to their 
families in the fall. Bishop F. I. Jones, with the assistance of his two coun- 
_ selors, Charles E, Walton, Sr., and Mons Peterson, was head of the mission. 
Before any of the company left for Monticello, the Blue Mountain 
Irrigation and Manufacturing Company was orgauized at Bluff, March 6, 
1888, with a capital stock of $15,000. The officers were William Adams, 
president; Frederick I. Jones, vice president; and Charles E. Walton, Sr., 
secretary-treasurer.' This Monticello corporation, now known as the Blue 
Mountain Irrigation Company, was the second formed in the county and 
the oldest one still doing business (1957).? 
An excerpt from the diary of Charles E. Walton gives a typical picture 
of the journey from Bluff to Monticello and the conditions surrounding its 
settlement during the first few months. 


Bluff, March 5, 1888 


I attended meeting in the interest of the Blue Mountain Mis- 
sion. I helped to write the Articles of Agreement. At night we 
organized into a company. (Evidently referring to the Blue Moun- 
tain Irrigation Company ). I was elected treasurer. 

Monday, March 12, 1888. Charley failed to find the horse. 
We could not start for the Blue Mountain. 


March 14—Cloudy—camped within 4 miles of Alkali, camped 
all night. 
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March 15—Started out and traveled through snow nearly to 
the top of the hill and nooned and wallowed through snow to 
the top of the hill and four miles down and we finally reached 
South Montezuma about sundown. At South Montezuma we 
rested our horses. We divided up our grain and found some of 
it had been stolen. 

Saturday, 17—Hitched up and drove to North Montezuma. 
Fixed up a shantee and hauled some wood. 

Sunday—It being Sunday we rested. 

Monday, 19~—The wind blew fearful. It blew so hard we 
could not do anything but stay indoors. 

Sunday, March 25—Stormed all day and night. We saddled 
up and started to Bluff. 

March 29—Ready to start to the Blue Mountaia. 
March 30—Camped at Fiddler's Grove for the night. 
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1 San Juan County Records of Incorporation. 
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March 31—Nooned on top of Recapture Hill and then drove 
to the Carlisle fence and camped. 

April—Windy. We hitched up and drove to the pines and 
struck mud. We had a fearful time we had to leave our wagons 
and go to South Montezuma on horseback. 

Monday—We went back and got our wagons, then drove 
over to Monticello. 

April 2—We fixed up the shantee and put up the stove. 

April 6—Put in some garden. 

April 7—Cloudy. I plowed and Charley went deer hunting. 

April 26—The Water Commission gave us all the South Pork 
and three-fourths of North Aionterun Creek. 

Monday—We set out trees in the forenoon. 

Sunday, May 20, 1885—I attended Sabbath school, the first 
one held in Monticello. 

July 12—The folks went gooseberrying. 

July 17—Charley went to oa erdure to ey up election papers. 


The men who had been at the mountain the year before left Bluff 
early in March. George A. Adams and Parley R. Butt remained at Verdure. 
The rest reached fee hin March 12 or in the weeks immediately follow- 
ing. Mrs. Evelyn Adams and Miss Leona Walton (Nielson) were the 
first women to arrive. It was a perfect spring morning when they left 
Bluff for the Blue Mountains where they expected to surprise their men- 
folks. Traveling alone, they little realized they were taking their lives 
in their own hands. For women such a trip was foolhardy at anytime—a 
real hazard in spring. The 3000-foot climb in the fifty miles from Bluff to 
Monticello means a comparable change in climate. The road at that time 
was treacherous and in some places almost impossible in dry weather. 
During a storm many a good team “was balked” trying to pull an empty 
wagon out of Devil or Long Canyon, or in wallowing through the bottom- 
less road near the foot of the mountains. 


All went well with the women until they came to Alkali. Then snow 
began to fall. It piled higher and higher until the horses bellies were 
reached and they refused to pull the wagon any farther. Unhitching the 
animals, Leona and Evelyn took the stronger one to carry the two-year-old 
child of Mrs. Adams and one woman, while the other trudged along at 
its side. Finally the faithful horse quit. It could plunge and wallow no 
longer. 

Exhausted, the women dragged on by foot, taking turns in carrying 
the child. When they too were about to give up, Frank Taylor, an L. C. 
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cowboy, came along in a buckboard. He threw off his grain to lighten 
his load, turned back, and took the snow drenched, fatigued women on 
to Verdure. 

Mons Peterson, his wife, Eliza, and daughter, Elna, were the first 
family group to reach Monticello, arriving March 25. They were followed 
by Edward Hyde, his wife, Emma, and their children, William, Winnie, 
Louise, Jean and Angeline, April 15. Next came Mrs. Charles E. (Jane) 
Walton and daughter Magnolia; Mrs. Mary B. Adams, wife of William 
Adams, and their sons, Frederick and Franklin J. Bishop Jones, who the 
summer before had camped at Verdure with his family, built the first resi- 
dence in Monticello. He left for Bluff the 18th of June and brought his 
wife and children to live in the two-room log home. John E. Rogerson 
of Mancos, with his wife, Sarah Jane and children, Edward, LaVerna, and 
Jean; and brother, William, reached Monticello in July. 

When the pioneers arrived, they found an old roundup ground where 
cattle and deer roamed at will over the proposed townsite, grazing in the 
tall blue grass or basking in the shade of the scrub cedar and pine. Each 
newcomer drew cuts for his town lot and farm land which consisted of a 
ten-acre tract near town, and twenty acres farther away. If any man had 
to clear out trees before pitching a tent or settling his wagon box for the 
family home, he accepted it stoically. 

A ton of barbed wire donated by the church was hauled from Thomp- 
son Spring by Peterson and Farnsworth. Fencing, working ditch, plowing, 
planting, irrigating, and building kept every man busy. 

In late July the water situation became acute. When North Fork 
ceased to run, investigation showed all the water going to the Carlisle 
Ranch. Monticello turned it back. Carlisle did the same. And so it went 
for several days until a report came that Carlisle’s trigger men were riding 
the ditch. 

Against the hysterical opposition of the women, it was decided to 
put an armed man on the creek. Mons Peterson was the one chosen. On 
his way he met Carlisle’s man, Bill Edwards, with his six-shooter belted 
to his waist. Neither of the men spoke but each eyed the other warily 
as they passed each other. Reaching the diversion point, Peterson turned 
the water to Monticello and rode home. It ran for a couple of hours and 
stopped. Going back the next morning, he saw a man holding a Winchester 
watching him through the trees. He rode on, appearing not to notice. On 
his way back the two men came face to face. As they drew reign Edwards 
spat out, “By G——, you leave that water alone or Vl blow your head off!” 
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Mons replied, “Don’t you know that water belongs to us? We want 
what is ours—nothing more. We don’t want any trouble. We're here to 
build homes for our families.” 

“Well, I'll be d—med!” exploded Edwards, “They told me you were 
a bunch of thieves. Said you would shoot on sight. I'm through with this 
business from now on.”! 


But that was not the end of the trouble. Litigation began when in- 
timidation left off. 

A few days later a buckboard stopped at the Jones home. From the 
vehicle stepped a dust-covered man, territorial Marshal Pratt. The paper 
he handed to the astonished Bishop Jones was a court injunction forbidding 
Monticello the use of the North Fork water. 

Carlisle’s hurried trip to Salt Lake for court actioin had outwitted the 
settlers. This injunction hung over them like a shadow for eight years. 
When the final adjudication came, one-half of the water went to Monticello 
and the balance to Carlisle. | 

During the time of the North Fork dispute, South Fork was the only 
available source of water for culinary and irrigation purposes. In the 
late summer the creck water became so foul and green that all household 
water had to be hauled from Soldier Spring in kegs and barrels. Their 
cover was a cloth secured with a barrel hoop or tub. This prevented. the 
loss of all the water as the barrel slipped and splashed when the wagon 
bounced over the ruts and rocks. | 

Occasionally, everyone drove up the creek to do the weekly washing. 
This was a big day for the children. They played together, carried wood 
for the fire, and helped hang the clothes on the bushes. The mothers, too, 
enjoyed the change. Bending over a washboard took on a holiday air 
when done out of doors with congenial neighbors. 

When word came that the August Stake Conference would be held 
at Monticello, efforts were doubled to finish the meeting house which 
was under construction. 

Excerpts from Charles E. Walton diary: “August 1, 1888. We went to 
the canyon to cut mecting house logs. We cut and snaked out twelve 
logs. We went to the canyon and hauled meeting house logs. August—I 
cut and peeled meeting house logs election day.” 

The building stood near the present site of the Bailey and Wood 
Market. The logs for the walls came from Pole Canyon. Its door was 
home-made and the window sash set with small pane glass. The shingles 


1 Story as told by Mons Peterson. 
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for the roof were brought from Mancos. For seats, lumber slabs were 
nailed bark side down to low cedar posts set in the dirt floor. This com- 
pleted the house for the first year. Later, a floor was laid, home-made 
benches installed, and the walls lined with factory. 

The Conference was a 
social and religious high- 
| light to the little colony. 
fears . Mrs. Sarah Jane Rogerson 
‘e | 3 writes that nearly one 
hundred visitors, each 
with his own bed _ roll, 
came from Bluff, Mancos, 
and Moab. The Monticel- 
lo women did all the cook- 
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ce ag en: = ing. 
seo Siatiancae talk On the fourth dav the 
On the way to Conference guests departed feeling no 


one could have been en- 
tertained more royally. As the last wagons rolled away, any loneliness felt 
by those remaining, was soon forgotten in the urgent tasks ahead. 
A ache by President Hammond published in the Drsrrer News, 
August 22, 1888, Volume 37:499, gives a good picture of the Blue Moun- 
tain Mission at that time. 
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The new settlement at Monticello is doing well. We have 
some 320 acres fenced with good wire fence, and about 100 acres 
planted with wheat, oats, barley, corn, and lucern. All looking 
well atioae last I saw them. 

Ve have two dairy ranches at this point. One on South 
rinehe 28) owned by William Adams and sons,' and another at 
Dodge Point? owned and managed by Bishop Nielson, sons, and 
sons-in-law. The product of the two dairies per day is about 120 
pounds of cheese of the finest quality. A few houses are com- 
pleted in Monticello; a great many have logs cut and drying 
ready for hauling pA putting up after harvest. Some, however, 
are livi ing in fonts some in their own wagon boxes, others in Pate 
shanties.” 
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1 George A. Adams ran the South Montezuma Ranch. 
2 Willard Butt, Bishop Jens Nielson’s son-in-law, ran the Dodge Dairy. 
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Enough wild hay was cut in the summer to supply the milk cows 
during the winter. Grain crops were good. As soon as the harvest was 
over, all the men except those making the Blue Mountains their permanent 
home, turned to their families in Bluff, Mancos, and Moab. 

The rain, so much needed during the summer, came in torrents in the 
fall and leaked through the dirt roofs like a sieve. Tubs, pans, and buckets 
set about the room failed to keep the bedding and clothing dry while the 
children hovered in the driest spots. The Jones children fared better than 


most because the water could be swept under their floor by removing the 
large knots in the boards. 


Not until the winter blizzards piled the snow high over the fence 
posts did the six families begin to feel their isolation. There was no doctor, 
no nurse, no mail service. Roads were closed. For two months, no one 
came or went. One day at school two boys saw a couple of horsemen 
riding over the hill south of town. School was closed instantly for the 
children to run home with the news, “Someone is coming from Bluff, per- 
haps with mail.” All gathered to meet the men. Some of the women were 
crying for fear the mail would bring them bad news, others were over- 
joyed at the thought of any kind of news from family and friends. 


No trails led to the church house during the winter. The snow drifted 
through its chinked walls until it was almost full. Sarah Jane Rogerson 
taught school to nine children in her cellar home. Night school was held 
three time a week for the adults at the Jones’ place. Here William Adams 
taught reading, arithmetic, and geography. Sunday services convened at 
the various homes. 

‘The social activites were sponsored by the Church, through its auxil- 
iaries. John E. Rogerson became superintendent of the Sunday School; 
Edward Hyde superintendent of the Young Men’s Mutual Improvement 
organization; Magnolia Walton president of the Young Ladies Mutual Im- 
provement Association; Sarah Jane Rogerson president of the Primary, 
Mary M. Jones Relief Society president. 

The old timers recall with tender memories the winter of 1888 and 
1889. They delight to talk about the first Christmas. All do not agree 
upon the place of meeting. Some say it was at Rogerson’s—others at Jones’. 
But on one thing they are all certain—no other Christmas was ever enjoyed 
so much. 


Mrs. S. J. Rogerson, a married woman at the time, writes that 
the first Christmas in Monticello was celebrated at her home 
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and that a total eclipse of the sun occured New Year’s while the 
town was eating dinner at the Jones’. Most old timers remember 
the eclipse and recall it as the day of the party at Jones, Whether 
it was Christmas or New Year's ‘they hesitate to say. There was 
no observation station in Southern Utah at the time. A letter writ- 
ten January 5, 1950, to Cornelia Perkins by V. H. Tingey, Depart- 
-ment Head of Mathematics Utah State Agricultural College, 
apparently substantiates Mrs. Rogerson’ s statement on the day kat 
the eclipse. His quote follows: “On January 1, 1889, there was a 
solar eclipse visible to astronomers in California and Nevada. 
This leads me to believe it was visible in the southern part of 
Utah. I think it would be safe to say there was a solar eclipse 
January 1, 1889 in Utah.” 


Mrs. Louise Hyde Walton, then a girl of nine, eee the 


first Christmas party as being at the Jones’ home. 


Early Christmas morning the men were out clearing the paths with a 
horse drawing two posts fastened together in a V. Everyone assembled 
before noon each bringing food. The table was centered with Mary M. 
Jones’ white frosted cake on a tall glass stand. Mary B. Adams’ grape tarts 
gave the deluxe touch. Children vied with one another in eating bread 
and butter, mashed potatoes, stewed chicken and gravy, to entitle them 
to a generous helping of cake and tarts. If there was irony in the fact that 
their appetites had fled before the dessert came, they never sensed it. 


Dinner over, the fun began. William Adams, with a shillalah, danced 
and sang an Irish song. Emma Hyde, draped in a lace window curtain, 
did the Highland Fling. Edward Hyde, not to be outdone by his wife, 
sang “I'm Not As Young As I Used To Be.” When Frederick Jones pro- 
duced his mouth harp, young and old began to dance. Hours later, J. E. 
Rogerson called from the door, “Old Peko is hitched to the cowhide. Any- 
one want to go home?” With, “Goodbye, God Bless You,” the party ended. 


Evervone gathered at the Jones home for New Year's dinner. During 
the meal a shadow fell over the room. Someone remarked, “We are so far 
from anywhere, the world could come to an end and we would never 
know it.” An uneasy quiet fell over the group as the room became darker 
and darker and the snow at the window took on an unusual hue. Someone 
said, “Maybe this is it.” Parley Butt, more skeptical than the rest, rushed 
out to see and called back to the tense group, “It’s a total eclipse of the 
sun!” With relieved laughter they all rushed out to see one of nature’s 
phenomenon. 
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After the chores were done, the men rejoined the group for the eve- 
ning’s fun. Young and old danced to the harmonica. What its music lacked 
in harmony was never noticed by the jolly crowd as it caverted over the 
knotty floor. 

The winter came to an end in March. As the snow melted, the roads 
seemed bottomless. Eventually, they dried enough for travel and the long 
isolation was over. 

Ore woman, Eliza Peterson, had died of pneumonia in October, and 
was buried in the lot where the Community Church now stands. Not many 
months after a girl and boy were born—Annie Jones to Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Jones, and Halls E. Rogerson to Mr. and Mrs. John E. Rogerson. 


Thus in the first year, both life and death had touched this small colony 
of six families at Monticello. 
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Monticello in the late 90's 


House in top left hand corner—first brick school house. Top center—Log church. 


Top at right—Farmer’s Exchange store. Lowert left—a typical house. 


A DECADE OF SLOW GROWTH 
IN MONTICELLO 


That the Mormon leaders envisioned a rapidly growing community 
at the foot of the Blue Mountains is substantiated from letters, diaries, 
church records, and Deserer News files. Minutes of an L.D.S. gathering 
read: 


May 27, 1889. The quarterly stake conference was held at 
Mancos. Cobtiselos William Adams reported on the Monticello 
Blue Mountain Mission, saying that it was a beautiful country 
with plenty of timber, cae Soak and grass; that there was excel- 
lent land, very rich, producing from férty to-fiftv bushels of wheat 
to an acre and eaare was water for three or four thousand acres 


of land. 
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Deseret News, Volume 39:285, quoted President Hammond: 


August 24, 1889. Monticello, situated fifty-five miles this side 
of Moab, is a thrifty setthkement of about fifteen families in the 
middle of a bounteous harvest. This is the choicest place in the 
whole country agriculturally speaking. There are facilities at that 
place for making reservoirs which would bring under cultivation 
land of the very first quality for at least fifteen miles. 


Three deterring factors developed to mar the optimistic picture. The 
first was the shortage of irrigation water made more acute because of 
the dispute over North Fork rights with the Carlisle Cattle Company. The 
second was the possibility of San Juan County becoming an Indian Reser- 
vation. 

A third factor, very annoying but not so basic, was the continual 
harassment of the settlers by the cowhbands. Because of frequent cowboy 
raids, Monticello became known as the tough little cattle town at the 
foot of the Blue Mountains. 

Cattle ranged on all sides. The Double Cabins, six miles north, was 
headquarters for he Carlisle Cattle Company. The L. C. outfit ran south 
of Verdure with the headquarters on Recapture Creek (now the Will 
Young ranch) and the L. C. Ranch on Verdure Creek. 

The cowhands far outnumbered the townmen. To less persevering 
settlers having their horses stolen, milk cows returning without a bell and 
a new brand burned on their sides would have been a catastrophe. They 
met the challenge by belling the cows with chain and padlock. They 
found no such devise could outwit the cowboys, who retaliated by cutting 
off the heads of the cows and taking the bells. 

An elderly man, Henry Honaker of Cortez, Colorado, told the above 
story and the one following a few years before he died. “When a young 
chap, I worked for Carlisle Company. The foreman took me to a swale 
and pointed to a pile of bones bleaching in the sun. ‘See what happens to 
Mormon cattle when they come on our range,’ he said with an oath, ‘there 
was 300 head in that bunch.’ ” 

Early settlers think this story was exaggerated to impress greenhorn 
riders. But there is no doubt ruthless methods were used. J. M. Bailey, 
Monticello, says the Tavlors of Moab brought a herd of black Pol Angus 
cattle into the country. The Carlisle Company, objecting to that breed 
running the range, nearly put the Taylors out of business. 

Attracted by its isolation, characters of every description wandered 
into the country. “Shooting up” Monticello was a favorite pastime for 
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some of the Carlisle riders. F requently, the residents were startled by the 
shots of drunken cowboys, reeling in their saddles as they rode through 
the town. 

One day in 1890.a beer bottle hung in the belfry of the log school- 
house by two mischievious bovs made an excellent target for the intoxicated 
men. Bullets came thick and fast. The teachers, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 
Thomas, tried to quiet the frightened children as they darted under the 
benches while others crawled out of the windows Bad hid in a nearby 
ditch. J. M. Bailey and Jim Freeman, the boys responsible for the bottle 
prank, were terrified but kept their secret. Not until the ammunition was 
gone did the firing stop. More was secured by shooting the lock off of 
the Co-op door and ripping it open. The frenzied men jumped over the 
counter, filled their holsters and pockets with cartridges and returned to 
their shooting at the schoolhouse. 

Word reached the threshing crew at the Peterson yard that the lives 
of the children were in danger. The men grabbed their rifles which were 
hidden in the straw, loading them as they ran. Henry Freeman and James 
Baker, who came from home, were the first to reach the scene. A few 
shots fired by them soon convinced the drunken cowboys it was time to 
leave for the ranch. As for Jim and J. M. their guilty conscience was suf- 
ficient punishment as the parents continued to wonder, “Why, of all places, 
should the cowboys ‘shoot up the school.” 

Another cowboy raid was staged March 13, 1890. Most homes kept 
a bottle of brandy on hand in case of sickness. Mons Peterson, returning 
from Thompson's with a load of merchandise, left his wagon at Peter's 
Hill because of the deep snow and walked to the Double Cabins. While he 
was sleeping, a case of brandy was taken from the load by the cowhands. 

The next morning two small girls, Cornelia Adams and Elna Peterson, 
were playing back of the Peterson store when the drunken men galloped 
up, firing shots at the children’s feet as they came. Darting from the house, 
Emma Peterson half carried, half dragged the fahtoned children across 
the street to the safety of the Walton home. Some of the men stopped 
firing when they saw the children but not so with Bill Johnson. “Nits breed 
lice.” He yelled between each shot. 

When Mr. Peterson drove in with his load, the drunken men threw 
his merchandise down the well. They had already shot holes through his 


~store door, ransacked the shelves, and demolished the stove. Cree oat- 


meal, and sugar were strewn all over the yard. Bob Kelly tried to set fire 
to the house. Another cowboy objected pues knocked Kelly out with the 
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butt of his gun. He lay where he had fallen with a dislocated shoulder 
until the next day. 

As a final fling, bolts of calico were tied to the horses’ tails unwinding 
as the men rode down the street. Meeting Wilmer Bronson, they shot 
at his feet to make him dance. Farther on one fellow, too drunk to stay 
in the saddle, fell off. The others, jumping their horses over him, shot 
holes around his inert body as they leaped. 

With all their lawlessness, these men still had a certain code of honor. 
When sober, they often apologized for things done while under the in- 
fluence of liquor. 

Peter Jones tells this story: “A drunken cowboy became so abusive 
that my father, Bishop Frederick I. Jones, was compelled to shoot through 
the saddle the man was riding. Next day the ruffian came to the store to 
apologize. “Mr. Jones, my family is as good as yours! We cowboys need 
to have a few more shots fired at us. You should have done this long 
before.’ ” 

It was against Mormon policy to fight either Indians or cowboys. 
Friendliness and legal procedure were the. pioneer methods which in the 
long run paid big dividends. In this the townspeople had the support of 
all respected citizens in the county. 

A real tragedy came to Monticello in the death of Mrs. Jane Walton, 
July 24, 1891. However, the exact details of the shooting differ in the 
telling by each old timer. (The story that follows is apparently correct). 

Tom Mathews (alias Tom Roach) came from Texas with a record of 
six killings before reaching Utah. To this was added another when he 
shot an Indian at Moab in 1888. Those who knew Roach best said he 
apparently was a gentleman when not drinking. On entering a home he 
unbuckled his six-shooter and handed it to his host. Minnie, his wife, was 
a friendly little woman. She lived across the street from the Jones home 
where Wilford Frost now lives. She worried about her husband’s drinking 
and feared trouble when he was intoxicated. According to Tom Trout, 
Bill McCord, a Texas cowboy, was a peacemaker among the Carlisle riders, 
but was feared by Roach who had killed McCord’s cousin in Texas and 
expected McCord to retaliate. While the townspeople celebrated the 
24th of July, Roach remained at home drinking heavily. 

At night he came to the “hardtime” dance with some of the cowboys 
who had participated in the day’s activities. Charles E. Walton, Sr., played 
the fiddle, his son Charles chorded on the organ and John E. Rogerson 
called the square dances. No man was allowed on the floor until his num- 
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ber was called. Roach, stepping outside, missed his chance to dance. This 
increased his drunken surliness. He took Eliza Holyook on the floor and 
tried to push Peter Bailey and his partner, Stella Hyde, out of the square. 
Mrs. Gertrude Hyde, now of Salt Lake City, says Frank Hyde intervened 
and Roach stabbed him. At this point Bill McCord tried ‘to quiet Roach 


leading him to the door as the quarrel continued. Roach drew his gun 
and shot McCord in cold blood. 


In the meantime, some of the men had gone for weapons. Among 
them was a young boy who had put his girl friends, Naomi and Kate 
Perkins, through the window and had taken them home. When he re- 
turned with the gun of Charels E. Walton, Sr., Roach had the crowd lined 
up outside the building at the point of his gun. Mrs. Walton, who had 
been a friend to the Roach family, stepped forward expecting to quiet 
him. At that moment Roach and the young boy fired. Mrs. Walton fell 


dead. 


Opinions differ as to which was the fatal shot. Some eye-witnesses 
think Roach had no bullets left in his gun. Others disagree. Frank Hyde 
stoutly maintains because of where the young boy stood it would have 
been impossible for his bullet to reach Mrs. Walton without first hitting 
Hyde himself. 


Roach, holding the crowd at bay, rode away in the night. A posse 
of whites and Indians followed him but he was never heard of again. 
Indians and whites loved Mrs. Walton. Her untimely death put the county 
in mourning. Mr. and Mrs. Carlisle expressed their sorrow and hastened 
to assure the Walton family they were in no way responsible for the 
tragedy. 

No more townspeople lost their lives at the hand of outlaws but several 
cowboys were killed in brawls among themselves. Bill Jackson was shot 
by Bill Sartors (alias Simpson) in the house where Minnie Roach once 
lived. Later Al Holman killed Jim Sartors (alias Brummel) when a quar- 
rel arose over the imagined abuse of Brummel’s horse by Holman. Three 
small boys, Peter Jones, Daniel and John Perkins, while playing in the 
field northeast of town heard the quarrel, saw Holman draw his six-shooter 
and kill his friend. 

Regardless of the crime committed, it was part of the cowboy code 
to help one another in trouble. A rumor was current that Bill Simpson 
(Sartors) protected Holman, the man who had killed his own brother, hid 
him at the Verdure L. C. Ranch and assisted him to escape. 
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A dispute over the Monticello and Carlisle water rights resulted in 
another cowboy braw! at the company ranch six miles north of Monticello. 
W. E. Gordon, son of Mrs. Harold Carlisle by a previous marriage, was 
shot by Bill Edwards. 

When Mons Peterson boarded the train at Salt Lake City for Thomp- 
sons, he noticed a man sitting across the aisle with his hat drawn over his 
face. On closer scrutiny, he found it was Bill Edwards who informed him 
he had shot Mr. Gordon in self defense. Bill stated that the quarrel arose 
because of his siding with Monticello in the North Fork water controversy. 
Mons believed his story and gave him money for a ticket to his old home 
in Pennsylvania. 

Dave Goudelock, later of Moab, was working for Carlisle and was 
present when the quarrel began. This is his story: 


We riders had been invited to the Carlisle home, the White- 
house, so called because it was a white frame building and very 
pretentious for those days. Besides, it was the only well finished 
house in the whole country. As the evening wore on, Gordon and 
Edwards began to quarrel. Soon the whole bunch of drinking 
men were involved. The brothers of Mrs. Carlisle, Bill and Bob 
Kelly, wanted to see Gordon killed and urged Edwards to fight. 
A general “free for all” ensued. When it was over, the furniture 
was demolished and the grand piano full of bullet holes. 

After the brawl died down, the two principals, Gordon and 
Edwards, decided to “call it quits” and fight it out in the morning. 
The others went to their bunks in the Double Cabins. I was 
hardly in bed when I heard shots. I rushed to the Whitehouse 
and found Gordon shot through the lungs and a bullet lodged 
under his shoulder blade. The wounded man needed immediate 
attention. There were no doctors within a hundred miles. Old 
Hickory, who was a jack-of-all-trades, was brought post haste 
from Peter Springs and burned the bullet out with a hot ramrod. 


Mrs. Carlisle posted a $1,000 reward for Edwards but he was never 
heard of again. 

Coupled with the outlaw escapades was another annoying factor— 
Uncertainty. Would pioneer land and homes be given to the Indians? 

In recounting early history, Mrs. Sarah Jane Rogerson said, “Francis 
A. Hammond came to Monticello in 1888 with a commission from Wash- 
ington to look over the country with the view of making it an Indian 
Reservation and on its return to Washington, land was taken from entry 
around the Blue Mountains.” 
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At first, the possibility of the Indians taking over affected the settlers 
very little. Their only claim to the land was a squatter’s right. They had 
been promised full compensation for improvements if the country became 
an Indian Reservation. But when the reservation question still remained 
unsettled and Washington sent the directive, “no payments for future im- 
provements,’ incentive for development was gone. 

As long as cowboy raids were frequent, the North Fork water in litiga- 
tion, and the proposed Indian Reservation in question, settlers came slowly 
to the Blue Mountains. Six families were living there in 1888. The popu- 
lation doubled the next year when the Nephi Baileys arrived from Bluff, 
the Wilmer Bronsons from Huntsville, and the James Foy families from 
Cainesville. 

Newcomers trickled in from various places in the years that immedi- 
ately followed. There were the Henry Freemans and Thomas Caides from 
Idaho; the Daniel Daltons, Cainesville; Benjamin Perkins, Angeline Hydes, 
and Serena Christensens, Bluff; James Bakers, Cedar City; Nicholas Wil- 
sons and Lucy Wheelers, Moab; and Samuel Grows, Huntsville. 

Other settlers came and others moved away but the total population 
remained small. 

Monticello was without mail service for at least three years. Charles 
E, Walton, Sr. writes in his diary September 1, 1891: “The first regular 
mail arrived today.” A photostatic copy from the National Archives reads: 
“A postoffice was established in Monticello August 28, 1890 with Charles 
E. Walton, Jr. postmaster.” Whether Charles E. Walton, Sr. was referring 
to the irregularity of the previous service or whether one year passed after 
the office was granted before it began to operate is a matter of conjecture. 

A horseback Star Postal Route was established between Thompson 
Springs and Monticello. Once a week the mail arrived in a pouch bouncing 
behind the saddle of the carrier. 

Previously, Bluff had been the postoffice for the townspeople. The 
Blue Mountain cowboys had ridden to LaSal for their mail, a custom that 
started when LaSal was the only postoffice in the county. The trail the 
cattlehands traveled passed through Dry Valley by way of Big Indian and 
can still be traced at various points. 

Extreme isolation fostered a closely knit and interdependent com- 
munity. Each person filled a special niche. Marion Bronson and Evelyn 
Adams acted as widwives. Edward Hyde set the broken bones and be- 
came dentist in an emergency. Emma Hyde bought buckskin from the 
Indians and fashioned it into shirts and gauntlet gloves. Nephi Bailey 
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made boots and shoes and his wife, Annie, knit woolen socks on her knitting 
machine and wove carpet on her loom. 

Each home became a family workshop. Every woman was a seam- 
stress, and kept her knitting needles busy. Butter was made in a dash 
churn or by shaking the cream in a two-quart glass jar. After being worked 
in a wooden bowl and the top of the pat deftly decorated with paddle 
indentations, it was ready for the table. All not needed for immediate 
use was pressed into a crock jar and covered with brine or dry salt to be 
saved for the day when the cows “dried up.” 


Wash day came once a_ week, 
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usually on Monday. Water for sum- TAS 
mer washing was hauled from Sol- ahd 
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Laundry equipment  con- 
sisted of a tub, washboard, boiler, 
and huge black kettle, the latter 
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This old windmill furnished culinary 
water when the ditch ran dry. The 


received a brisk boiling. This took 
the major part of the day. 


courthouse now covers the place 


pyrene it once stood. 


Wash day dinner, of necessity, was aven cooked. Baked beans, baked 
potatoes, and rice pudding became the standard noon meal. 


Starch and laundry soap were home-made. For soap making, the 
boiler and the huge black kettle again came into play. The woman fortu- 
nate enough to own such a kettle shared it with her neighbors. Starch 
came from grated raw potatoes covered with water and allowed to stand 
until the starch settled in the bottom of the pan. 


Yeast bread was mixed at night and baked the next day. Occasionally, 
the pan of dough was carefully wrapped and placed between the quilts 
at the foot of the bed for that was the only way to keep the dough warm 
enough for raising when the thermometer slipped low. 
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Cheese making was common in many homes. Milk was heated in a 
large tub on the kitchen stove. Rennet used to set the curd came from 
water in which a freshly butchered calf’s stomach had soaked for several 
days. 

Candles, until replaced by coal oil lamps, furnished a dim, inade- 
quate light. Each household made its own by pouring hot tallow into 
molds with wicks previously inserted. 

Just living was so time consuming, the pioneers had little opportunity 
to think of beauty for beauty’s sake in the arrangement of their homes and 
surroundings. Log houses, minus paint inside or out; sheds, and gardens 
stood on 214 x 214 feet lots. Running through the town was the field 
irrigating ditch with laterals to each garden. Water, plentiful in the spring, 
became less and less as the season advanced. Fruit and shade trees were 


-scarce and grew slowly in the high altitude. Lawns were unheard of and 


flowers the exception. The bare front yards were swept as clean as a floor 
and were as much a mark of good housekeeping as a spotless floor. 

The yearly spring cleaning upset the household for days. Everything 
from the factory on the walls and ceiling to the home-made carpet on the 
floor went outside. Then scrubbing began on cupboards, tables, chairs, 
doors, and floor. Stove polish and brisk brushing changed the red heater 
to its original blackness. Windows were washed and brass kettles scoured. 
The laundered lining was again tacked up, the well-beaten carpet laid 
over a deep layer of straw, and the furniture put in place. With fresh straw 
ticks on the beds, starched curtains at the windows, and a “God Bless Our 
Home” motto on the wall, the family returned to normal living. Except 
for beds, carpets, and curtains the log meeting house received the same 
treatment, but its renovation always came in August before the L.D.S. 
Quarterly Stake Conference. 

The men, like the women, had few idle hours. Cow punching, freight- 
ing, and farming kept them well occupied. With a walking plow, a scythe, 
and a cradle, farm work went slowly. John E. Rogerson and Charles E. 
Walton, Jr., expert with scythe and cradle, were in great demand until 
the advent of the reaper and mower. 

Mons Peterson bought the first reaper which cut, but did not bind 
the grain. Nevertheless, it was a vast improvement over the old method. 

Charles E. Walton purchased a horse power thresher in 1888 and 
went over the country doing custom work as far away as Colorado and 
New Mexico. As a consequence, the local farmers were often threshing 
when the snow flew in late November. 
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Where to store the grain was a common problem. Nephi Bailey put 
his in a frail lumber room over a cellar. When the wheat began to leak 
through the floor he sent his son, Rone, down to plug up the holes. While 
the boy was at work, the floor gave way and several hundred bushels of 
wheat poured over him. In recalling the incident Rone said, “I could hear 
the men shouting and digging to get me out but it seemed a life time 
before they brought me up groaning and gasping for breath.” 


Dairying became a byline to the beef cattle business. Range cows were 
milked during the summer and tured back on the range for winter grazing. 
The first and biggest ranches were at Verdure and Dodge Point, operated 
at various times by George A. Adams, Willard Butt, Jens Nielson, and 
Benjamin Perkins. The nearest market for the butter and cheese was 
Durango, where it was exchanged for groceries and dry goods. Frederick 
I. Jones, Peter Bailey, and John E. Rogerson ranched on a smaller scale 
at Pole Canyon and Gold Queen Gulch supplying dairy products for the 
mining companies on the mountain. 


To supplement the family income, many men spent weeks on the 
freight road. Their six-horse trailer outfits were loaded to the hilt with 
wool, wheat, and other produce before leaving for the railroad points at 
Thompson Springs, Dolores, or Durango. On the return trip, the wagons 
carried store merchandise, rock salt and wire for local consumption and 
mining supplies to be used on the Blue Mountains or down the San Juan 
River. Oldtimers tell some thrilling tales of freighting days—the formidable 
roads, the long hard pull through sand in summer and the danger of snow 
and ice in winter. They recall the rough locked wheels breaking loose on 
icy dugways, hurtling wagon and team to the bottom of the grade. They 
humorously refer to the days lost in chasing horses that had strayed from 
camp and delight to recall the stories told around the campfire. 


Mons Peterson, Monticello’s first merchant, “ran store” in a log room 
adjacent to his cabin home where the community church now stands. His 
stock consisted of the bare necessities such as canned goods, flour, rice, 
sugar, calico, and cartridges. When he moved to Moab in 1892, the Monti- 
cello Co-operative Merchantile Company was organized with A. P. Sor- 
enson, president; George A. Adams, vice-president; and Bishop F. I. Jones, 
manager. Except for several changes in name, ownership, and place of 
business, it has been in constant operation since that date. Now known 
as the Monticello Mercantile, it is the oldest mercantile institution in the 


county. 
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This first “Co-op Store” was a log room facing south on the southwest 
corner of the town square. In front of the building was a hitching post 
which like the counter inside, bore the knife scars of the whittling cow- 
boys who came to trade, then lingered to swap stories and hear the latest 
news. Two other mercantile ventures were comparatively short lived. 
Daniel Dalton operated a store in a log room where the First Security 
Bank of Utah now stands. Tenos Johnson followed with a store on Block 
13. This building, since enlarged, now constitutes the ground floor of the 
Hyde apartments. 
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First sawmill 


Parley and Willard Butt, acting on a suggestion given in conference 
by President F. A. Hammond in 1888, installed a sawmill in 1891. It was 
located at the foot of the Blue Mountains half way between Verdure and 
Monticello. While in Cortez for machinery the Butt brothers met James 


W. Baker and induced him to become their sawyer. 
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Some years later a flour mill was 


| r built on the hillside southeast of 
| pgm, town. The articles of incorporation 
Spe me: . 

| Fe + were filed in June, 1898. The long 


<i wheat haul was over when the mill 
began to operate. Previously, it had 
taken from a week to ten days to 


DV gcse deliver one grist in Cortez and re- 
| tans rect turn with flour and shorts. When 


heavy fall rains “took the bottom out 


| prec >. bal es of the road” freighting became im- 

a. ESS A aa, possible. It was then the discarded 
| NRE ahaa ea oad coffee mill was brought out to do 
First grist mill in San Juan County the grinding. 


No pioneer community could maintain itself for very long without a 
blacksmith. Bishop Jones filled that need by setting up shop in a dirt- 
‘roofed Jog room near the present Claud Young residence in Block 19. 
Those who preferred to do their own work were given free use of bellows 


and anvil. 


Equally important were the other artisans. John Ryle Dalton made 
brick for the F. I. Jones house. Early bricklayers were a Mr. Tyndal, Nick 
Lovis, Billy Small, and Thomas Evans. Stephen T. Hibbs, an expert car- 
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penter and general mechanic, was always in demand. 


After a hot political campaign the county seat was transferred from 
Bluff to Monticello in 1895. A sentiment for the change had been grow- 
ing as the population center shifted from the mother town to the north. 


| 
| 
i 
; 
When J. R. Lumpkin began a rock courthouse’ at Bluff in 1893, a citi- 
zen’s petition” with twenty-three signers was presented to the County 
Court (Commissioners) asking that work be discontinued on the building 


sar paeateneeheaiaenenniaeniiemded demameenceedinsnaeen peeeneameetinediaeetiedieme ainetenenenmnnnteneenneneneeee 


because the county seat should be in a more central place. 


Construction was stopped, and Mr. Lumpkin was paid for his labors 
and the loss of the contract. But not until two years later was an election 
called to decide where the county seat should be. 


1 County Conmissioners Minutes, 1880-June 1893. 
+ County Commissioners Minutes, 1585-August 15, 1593. 
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With the seat of government in Monticello the county was still with- 
out a place to meet. The log Relief Society room was secured for a month- 
lv rental of two dollars. County Clerk, A. F. L. McDermott, a one-eyed 
Englishman whose minutes teem with humor and human interest, first 
used it as his office. He built a 
two-story frame house, now 
owned by Frank Fullmer, and 
one room became the clerk’s of- 
fice. The county later bought the 
building. With a complete re- 
novation and a vault added, the 
ground floor served as the court 
house until 1927. 

A shingle-roofed log room 
erected in 1888 housed both 
school and church, the latter for 
twenty-three vears. 
en Across the street on the public 

San Juan County's first courthouse square, a tag alder covered bow- 

ery’ was built in 1892. It provided 
a delightful summer gathering 
place until it burned to the ground a few years later. 

School opened in anew brick house on Block 14 in the fall of 1897, 
ten years after the pioneers reached the Blue Mountains. It was a two- 
roomed brick affair separated by sliding doors. Blackboards extended 
around the walls. A book closet, two teacher table desks, two-seated ink- 
well student desks, a Webster’s dictionary, two chairs, erasers and chalk 
constituted the equipment. Unsanitary slates and rough home-made 
benches were left behind with the log meeting house, but it still remained 
the center for church, dramas, and dances. 


Music and drama held an important place in the community life. John 
Bailey is given credit for contributing most to the field of music in early 
days. Before coming to San Juan in 1893, he had been associated with 
musical circles in Ogden. 


Music lovers in Monticello rallied to his leadership as L.D.S. chorister. 
With the rendition of such numbers as Handel’s “Halleluah Chorus,” the 
“Pilgrim’s Chorus,” and “Gog and Magog,” the choir was soon recognized 


1 Charles E. Walton wrote in his diary August 17, 1892, “I worked on the bowey and 
got ready for conference.” 
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by General Church Authorities as being among the best small town 


choruses in Utah. 


Occasionally a concert was given in Bluff. It took at least five days 
to make the round trip. The young people scrambled into a wagon box 
and sat on their bed rolls, leavi ing thee spring seats and buckboards ae their 
elders. Camping in the snow-covered pines at Devil Canyon was the best 
part of the trip. No one minded the discomfort of a ald bed after the 
singing and gay banter around the campfire. 

Mr. Bailey found time, along with his choir duties, to or ganize a brass 
band.and a nti ai and guitar club. Soon most of the men were “blow- 
ing a horn” or beating a ioe while the young folks strummed the strings. 
The only names now available of the band’s s membership are Charles E. 
Walton, Jr., Frederick I. Jones, Daniel H. Dalton, Frank Hyde, Nephi 
Bailey, and George A. Adams who lived at Verdure. To attend the weekly 
practice, Mr. eae often walked the six miles on snowshoes when snow- 
drifts made horseback travel impossible. 


As soon as phonographs were on the market, Mr. Bailey bought one 
and secured some classical records. Thereafter, his home became an eve- 
ning gathering place for music lovers who listened to his comments as the 
sabits op were we, ed. Under Mr. Bailey’s tutelage some of the young peo- 
ple continued their musical study and gained prominence in Utah’ S neal 
circles. 

Nephi Bailey brought the first piano and George A. Adams the second, 
into town. After that, wont Sunday night found the young people gathered 
in one of their homes for a songfest. 

A close second to music in the pioneer culture was the presentation 
of amateur plays. Early Monticello residents say that no professional ever 
thrilled them more than the local actors, Edward and Emma Hyde, George 
and Evelyn Adams, Charles E. Walton, Jr., Katherine Perkins, and W ibe 
Bronson in such plays as “Imogene” and “The Confederate Spy.” 

Every holiday was fittingly ested No Fourth of July was complete 
without hearing * ‘The De clavate of Independence” read and listening to 
the choir or betel rendition of the “Star Spangled Banner.” Santa always 
arrived with sleigh bells at the meeting house Christmas Eve and deliv ered 
his gifts from the tree decorated et cotton and lighted with tallow 
candles. 

Tag Alder Grove and Verhire were favorite picnic spots. A com- 
munity overnight mountain trip was a special occasion more appreciated 
when Bluff participated. Sleigh riding, coasting, quilting, carpet rag bees, 
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spelling matches, basket and bow dances furnished a variety of winter 


entertainment. 


~No social was complete without * ‘speaking a piece” and “ giving a dia- 
logue” or without stunt singing from Benjamin Perkins and Nephi Bailey, 
or step dancing by Emma Hyde and John Rogerson. 


Monticello had an unscheduled holiday in its second year. It was the 
day water came into the Mons Peterson well. William Rogerson, with 
witching willow, had previously designated it as the right spot to dig. At 
the first showing of brackish water, unpalatable though it was, the flag 
was raised and everybody stopped to celebrate. 


During the 1890’s an ephemeral event interrupted the normal activity 
in and pias Monticello. When the gold excitement began to subside 
on the San Juan River all eyes turned npr the Blue hverhaiene In 1892, 
the pioneer prospectors, Duckett and Dixon, made the first gold locations 
in Dixon Gulch. Another mine at the head of Johnson Creek was located 
in 1893 by Houser and Cooley. New prospectors arrived daily and local 
people caught the mining fever. P. R. Butt, R. P. Hott, F. I. Jones, and 
J. H. Nielson made filings farther to the north. Other residents located 
claims elsewhere. The mountains were pitted with prospect holes from 
which samples were taken. Outside capital became interested and thou- 
sands of dollars were expended in shafts, tunnels, and mills. 


The Gold Queen Mine at the head of Gold Queen Gulch became a 
center of activity. Eighty thousand dollars were expended in constructing 
a mill, cabins, two fetes: and three shafts. Ben Haywood of Salt Dele 
City was superintendent. The mill stopped operation about 1903. 


Captain Calvin Jackson leased the Dream Mine at the head of John- 
son Creek in 1901, established Camp Jackson and built the first stamp mill 
on the mountain. His violent death soon after put a stop to the Camp 
Jackson boom. The mine changed hands several times before it was bought 
by A. P. Adams for a New York company. After investing $35,000 it was 
turned back to the original holders. The next operators, Hanson and 
Young, spent $20,000 before finding the venture a failure. Several thousand 
more et ae were invested by a iscal company. They too found the 
was not sufficient in quantities to pay for operations. 


gold 


When both mills stopped operating and the mining fever wore off, 


farming and stock raising was again the only source of income to the little 
community. 
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MONTICELLO AFTER 1900 


Uncertainty no longer stifled Monticello’s permanent growth after the 
turn of the twentieth century. The threat of the county going to the In- 
dians was over. The homesteader felt secure in the knowledge he would 
eventualiv gain title to his land. The outlaw clement was dwindling fast 
as the large cattle herds diminished. 

Coupled with a prolonged drouth around 1900 and the knowledge that 
the homesteader would gradually decrease the grazing acreage the cattle 
kings shipped their herds or sold them to local people. Other settlers, dis- 
couraged over drouth conditions, moved on, leaving, in the main, the orig- 
inal pioneers who still had faith in the Blue Mountain Mission and the 
country’s economic potential. 
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Bishop Frederick |. Jones looks over his luxuriant wheat crop 


It was not long until a spirit of expansion ran rampant. Irrigation 
farming increased with high water ditches reaching land between Monti- 
cello and Verdure on the south and extending into Dry Valley on the 
north. Many more acres were put into wheat on the dry farms. 
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A number of years elapsed before Monticello grew out of its log cabin 
stage. As late as 1900 only three families boasted more than a log home. 
Two of them still stand—one the Frederick I. Jones brick house on Center 
Street and the other, the Benjamin Perkins rock structure south of the 
Chevron Gas Station on Main Strect. 

A ground circuit telephone line connecting Moab and Monticello was 
finished in 1906 by the Moab Telephone Company. The ouly booth was 
installed in the Martinez Johnson rock store. Some years later party lines 
reached a few of the homes. Mrs. Louise Walton was made central and 
one room of her log home became a combined telephone and postoffice. 
No night calls were received and day service was erratic. Nevertheless, 
the townspeople felt one step nearer to the outside world. 

Equally important was the introduction of the automobile. People 
were skeptical about its performance in comparison with “Old Dobbin” 
but were none the less curious when Jack Shodell arrived with a Model-T 
Ford belonging to Parley R. Butt and Jens P. Nielson. 

Mail at that time was arriving daily. Each evening after sundown 
everybody gathered at the postoffice to exchange the news of the day while 
they watched the tired horse and rider come down the street with the 
one mail sack flapping behind the saddle. 

It was quite an innovation a few years later when the mail arrived 
by stage with passengers aboard. 

How Monticello appeared to one easterner in 1909 was published in 
the RANGER TALes of John Reese who came from New York to San Juan 
as its second forest ranger. 


Late in the afternoon I rode down the street between the 
barbed wire fences that marked the main street of Monticello, 
“county seat of San Juan. Always the wind blew there like a rol- 
licking dog chasing its tail—playing an endless tune on the single 
telephone wire strung along Main Street and slapping loose tin 
roofs with a noisy gusto. 

Monticello was in truth a wide place in the road. Some thirty 
Mormon families made their home there, tending their little farms, 
grazing their cattle and sheep on the Blue Mountain in the sum- 
mertime. 

Though respectful and courteous, the Mormons made ine feel 
that I was an alien and my presence was on sufference only. In 
later years I came to know the true worth of these rugged Mor- 
mon settlers, an industrious law abiding and loyal people whose 
friendship once won was well worth the price. 
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Monticello townsite survey was approved by the County Commission- 
ers December 5, 1904. The plot showed 24 blocks 429 feet square in the 
northeast quarter of section 36, township 33, range 23 east Salt Lake Base 
and Meridian. Frederick I. Jones had previously purchased the quarter 
section from the state for $240. He in turn deeded the lots to anybody 
wishing them for a very nominal sum. 

December 7, 1910, the town was incorporated with a population of 
365 people. Sixty-four qualified voters signed the petition presented to 
the County Commissioners who appointed George A. Adams, town presi- 
dent; D. B. Perkins, Henry Dalton, Brigham Spencer, and John Bailey as 
members of the board. 

Forty years later Monticello became a third class city by proclama- 
tion of the governor. This added to the board one councilman, a city man- 
ager, and a treasurer. 

The incorporation of the town in 1910 was but. one sign of the com- 
munty’s forward look. As early as 1905 Bishop Jones was preaching from 
his pulpit “plant trees and beautify the town” and was asking his people 
to support a new church building. L.D.S. Stake President Walter C. Ly- 
man was advising the men to secure as much dry land as possible and 
put it into wheat. The townspeople were becoming sanitation conscious 
and many were making plans for new homes. Stephen T. Hibbs, car- 
penter; William Small and Thomas Evans, masons; could not keep pace 
with the demands for their labor. Construction, whether for public or 
private venture, was a gradual process. Plans matured slowly as is evi- 
denced in the following exerpt from the Monticello L.D.S. ward records: 


November, 1905. Bishop suggests a church be built. 

March 4, 1906. Bishop Jones, George A. Adams, J. M. Redd, 
Nephi Bialey, and J. H. Wood appointed to plan and oversee the 
building of the church. 

January 17, 1907. C. R. Christensen and Brigham Spencer 
appointed to get out logs and have them sawed to lumber. 

No date, meeting called to decide on place to build. Fred- 
erick I. Jones and George A. Adams appointed as the committee. 
February 17, 1908. Brigham Spencer given contract to burn lime. 

February, 1909. Meeting called to decide who should lay the 
brick previously burned on the church lot by William A. Frost. 


And so it went until 1912. The two-room brick church beginning 
under Bishop Jones’ leadership was completed seven years later under 
Bishop George A. Adams. It now stands behind the modern L.D.S. Chapel 
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which was erected in 1951 during Bishop Kenneth S. Summers administra- 
tion. The latter building took only one and one-half years to build and 
was achieved at a cost of $145,000. Although a half century apart and 
under very different conditions, each church, in its own way, stands as a 
witness to the integrity and unity of the generation that built it. 

When a typhoid epidemic, resulting in a number of deaths swept the 
town in 1910, the aroused people clamored for better culinary water. A 
pure supply was available if piped from Pole Canyon Springs, five miles 
away. But financing the project appeared to be an insurmountable obstacle 
to the 375 inhabitants. Bonding the town was not feasible because the 
valuation of taxable property was so low the money thus secured would 
have been negligible. 

Finally the Blue Mountain hrigation Company decided to shoulder 
the responsibility, providing the stockholders would consent to mortage 
their land and water to the Federal Land Bank of Berkeley for the neces- 
sary money. When some of the men hesitated the women took up a suc- 
cessful crusade. Lead by Mrs. Evelyn Adams and Mrs. Lucinda Redd— 
both practical nurses who had worked through the long typhoid seige—a 
door to door canvass was made demanding a water system regardless of 
the cost. 

To begin the operations the Blue Mountain Irrigation Company levied 
an assessment which increased the capitol stock from $15,000 to $60,000. 
The stockholders paid $15,000 in pipe line labor and the balance in cash 
secured by mortgaging their land and water. 

Services of two Salt Lake City engineers were obtained and by 1916 
water reached Monticello. The next year the electric light system was 
completed. 

For a number of vears the company operated with a deficit. When 
drouth, depression, and high taxes all came at once, some of the stock- 
holders lost their land and water to the Federal Land Bank of Berkeley. 
But none of them ever expressed regret over the sacrifice made to bring 
water into Monticello. 

A popular sentiment arose favoring city ownership of public utilities. 
The irrigation company sold one cubic foot of water to the town for $8000 
and the water and light systems for $25,000, $50,000 less than actual cost. 

The city started operating August 18, 1936, and added another diesel 
engine to the water power for generating electricity. After the powerhouse 
burned in June, 1950, the Galigher Company lighted the town until new 
power engines could be installed across the street from town hall. They 
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were dismantled when the Utah Power and Light Company began dis- 
tributing electricity in October, 1955. 

Various attempts have been made to increase the water supply by 
bringing in other mountain springs. During World War II the four-inch 
pipe from the headhouse was replaced with a five-inch pipe by the U. S. 
Vanadium Corporation at a cost of $48,585 and some wells have been 
drilled. But with the growing population the necessity for further water 
development is still apparent. 

A sewer system was completed August 11, 1949, making Monticello, 
at that time, one of twenty-five Utah towns with a sewer system, and one 
of nine with a disposal plant. This sanitary measure was followed by a 
twice-a-week city garbage disposal in the spring of 1955. 

The first step towards a fire department was taken in 1945. An excess 
army truck was purchased and converted into a fire engine. The city 
council appointed eight firemen who served at a minute’s notice without 
remuneration. Tel Morash was the first fire chief. 

THE SAN Juan Recorp, a weekly newspaper, moved to Monticello in 
1918. It had been started by the Trwes-INpEPENDENT OF Moa five years 
before and published by the Grand Valley Publishing Company with Oscar 
W. McConkie editor and manager. The first issue appeared September 29, 
1915. The salutatory editorial announced the paper would be independent 
in politics and would be devoted to the upbuilding of San Juan County. 
Later, Lemuel H. Redd, George A. Adams, Hanson Bayles, Albert R. Ly- 
man, and Oscar W. McConkie formed the Record Publishing Company 
and secured a printing press from the Times-INpDEPENDENT and publication 
began in Monticello. The paper changed hands at various times but the 
original policy was always maintained. Among the early editors were 
Albert R. Lyman and H. E. Blake. The two published and edited the 
San JuAN Recorp for many vears. From the time of its inception to 1956 
the paper had never missed an issue. When fire razed the Record building 
June 28, 1939, its owner, Mrs. Marie Ogden, set up an emergency shop 
and printing went on with but three davs delay. The San Juan Record 
plant is now one of the most modern in the state. It was rebuilt in 1954, 
In addition to the regular printing, lithography and color process work are 
done. 

Much against the wishes of the townspeople, the Blue Goose Saloon 
began doing business about 1896 and continued operations for about a 
decade in a lumber building near the place where the Bureau of Land 
Management now stands. When it opened or how long it ran is not certain. 
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The County Commissioners minutes record that the first liquor license 
was issued in 1896 and the last some years later. After many unsuccessful 
attempts by the citizens to rid the town of the saloon, their repeated efforts 
finally paid off. It came when the outlaw element dwindled to the point 
where the high license imposed made the liquor business unprofitable. 

“The Monticello Co-op” moved from the log store on the town square 
to the vacated saloon room. There it stayed until 1910 while waiting for 
the company’s brick building to be completed on the northeast corner 
of the same block. This structure, recently vacated by the Monticello Mer- 
cantile Company, still stands. 

Monticello’s first confectionery and drug store opened in the old saloon 
building about 1914.. Dr. Harry H. Bussey operated this business which 
was owned by George Dalton, George A. Adams, and F. Peter Jones. 

Throughout the years the service clubs of both the men and women 
have been diligent in promoting the general community welfare. The na- 
tionally federated Rebus Rota Literary Club has the honor of being the 
oldest club in the county. Organized in 1916 to do Red Cross work during 
World War J, it has since initiated many of the town’s finest projects, such 
as a public camp ground with electricity, running water, and a camp house 
on the present 4-H Triangle Motel lot. It also secured a residence doctor, 
started a community park, and equipped the school playground with slides, 
swings, teeters, giant strides, and a tennis court. 

Other clubs were formed and functioned for a short time. The Amer- 
ican Legion, and its Women’s Auxiliary, the Lion’s and the Civics Club all 
did effective work before disbanding. Monticello has twelve clubs today, 
each giving a significant contribution to the community. The Lion’s, the 
American Legion and Auxiliary, were granted new charters after World 
War II. Among the twelve are the Chamber of Commerce, the Sportsmen 
and the Lion’s club, five women’s clubs listed in the order of their organiza- 
tion, Rebus Rota Literary, Alonje, Fine Arts, Amicci, and Takonis. 

San Juan County Chapter Daughters of Utah Pioneers was organized 
at Monticello September 4, 1923, with Mrs. Sybil Frost as president. It is 
a history gathering organization and is responsible for the publication of 
the book, THe Saca or SAN JUAN. 

A community co-ordinating council, composed of one member each 
from the clubs, schools, churches, parent-teachers, Daughters of Utah Pio- 
neers, and town board, works to promote worthy community project such 
as the $50,000 swimming pool now nearing completion. 

By 1916 the school population had so far outgrown the three-room 
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school house, that some of the high school classes were being held in the 
L.D.S. Church while eight grades were crowded into the elementary school 
building. 
Five acres of the Benjamin Perkins field were purchased and a school 
building was started on Main and Second North. Due to money shortage 
the south rooms were finished first and housed grades one through nine. 
Completion was piece meal. One room and hall were the next addition. In 
1934 the building was completed as originally planned swith the aid of 
FERA money. As the need arose, the school curriculum was enlarged and 
more classes added. 
The Monticello High School had its first four year graduation in May, 
1928, under Max Gowans, principal and H. Lloyd Hansen, county super- 
intendent. Those receiving dipolmas were Nina Barton, Ila Burr, Leon 


Adams, Joe Cooper, DeVaughn Jones, Ridell Barton, Joe Enriquez, Elva 
Cooper, Bess Miller, and Warren Bronson. 
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Monticello High School Band 


The town now has a junior and a fully aceredited high school with 
an enrollment of 290 and a reputation ef being housed in one- of the finest 
and best equipped school buildings in the state. It has fourteen classrooms, 
an auditorium, three laboratories, two offices, and two dressing rooms. 

.No reliable information appears to be available about the beginning 
of a library. Old timers think books were first loaned in the old brick 
school house. It began with books gathered from the homes and from 
school collections such as the Riverside Classics and Carpenter's Geo- 
graphic Readers. Who served as the first librarian is not known. Among the 
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early ones were LaVerna Jensen, Isabelle Redd, Mrs. Eva Bronson, and 
Mrs. Frank Halls. 


The library moved to the new courthouse in 1927 and to the elemen- 
tary school building on second North and Main in 1936. At that time the 
county and school libraries were combined and Monticello became the dis- 
tributing point for the county library. 

Monticello in 1956 has two public libraries with a combined total of 
eight thousand books. Juvenile books are loaned at the elementary school 
and all others distributed from the high school library. 

The bulwark of Monticello has been, and still is, its churches. The one 
with the largest membership is the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 


Saints, Its story is written in the history of the town for it was started as 
an L.D.S. Mission in 1887. 

The first Protestant missionary to stay any length of time in the San 
Juan area was the Reverend Wilson of Oregon. He was sent by the Bap- 
tist Convention in 1924 and divided his time between Monticello and 
Moab. Reverend Parks came six years later but he too lived in Moab. 
This quote from the SAN Juan Recorp recounts the beginning of the Pro- 
testant and Catholic churches in the county: 


For many years the Protestant people met about once a month 
for their services in the country schoolhouse near Monticello. 
The present San Juan Community Church had its inception in 
1940 at the 4-M Guest Ranch, when twenty-seven people signed 
pledges to support the organization to be known as the San Juan 
Community Church. Actual construction was begun in 1948. 
Before the church was finished in 1949, fire from the over- 
heated stove destroyed the east half of the new building. 

After this blow, the struggling Community Church received 
assistance from many outlying communities. Finally the new 
church was completed and dedicated in 1950 when Reverend 
Graves was pastor. It consisted of a large Sanctuary, three class- 
rooms, 2 social hall, and a large modern kitchen. 

As near as can be learned, the first Catholic Mass was held 
in a private home about 1916. Shortly before this the Catholic 
settlers had begun to gather funds to build a church. However, | 
they were not able to begin building until 1934, at which time 
they erected a church of stucco construction. Several years later 
a modern four-room log rectory was attached to the rear of the 
church. In 1948 a church recreation hall was built at the rear of 
the church property. The Catholic population has recently in- 
creased so much that plans are being made to enlarge the present 
church, or to build a new one. 
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Monticello Relief Society plants a centennial tree March 17, 1942 
Relief Society building in background 


: 
The Latter-day Saint Church has always maintained a cultural and 
recreational program for its members and the other churches have in- | 
stituted such a program in recent vears. 
A. J. Young, a drama enthusiast, was the first picture show operator. ; 
He built a recreation hall east of the present town office about 1910 using | 
it for the silent movies, home theatricals, basketball, and dances until the 
1918 “big snow” crushed the roof and demolished the building. | 
Monticello now has two movie theaters, the Little Theater and the 
Nu Vu outdoor movie. 
Franklin Adams and Frank Halls opened the first garage in 1915 near 
the present Midland Telephone office. When their partnership dissolved, 
Mr. Halls moved to new quarters and erected the building later known 
as the Moab Garage. 
The first meat cutter in Monticello was Hans Jensen who in 1924 
started the City Meat Market, now known as the City Mercantile. 
Two banks were established in 1918, the Monticello State and the 
First National. They each had a capitol stock of $25,000. At the beginning 
of the year, the First National reported a surplus of $1,870 and deposits 
of $20,000. J. F. Barton and F. B. Hammond were president and vice presi- 
dent respectively. The same year the Monticello State bank showed a 
surplus of $2,600 and deposits of $50,300. President of the bank was George 
A. Adams and James B. Decker, cashier. 
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The Monticello State and the Blanding San Juan State banks con- 
solidated May 26, 1926, under the name of the State Bank of San Juan 
with $50,000 capitol stock and place of business Monticello. L. B. Redd 
became president and L. Hardy Redd cashier. When depression swept the 
U. S. a few years later, the State Bank of San Juan weathered the storm 
until 1935 and took care of its customers during the darkest vears. It sold 
to the First National Bank of Moab in the summer of 1935. Every de- 
positor was paid in full and the stockholders were paid $340 for shares 
that originally cost $100. 


Born of the acute need of 4,500 people a county hospital was estab- 
lished at Monticello in 1947. Twenty-eight years before the County Com- 
missioners’ had recognized the need but could find no practical way to 
build and maintain it. After World War IJ the county leaders obtained 
eighteen acres of land and the uranium staffhouse as a provisional grant 
from the War Assets Administration. The deed was to be delivered to the 
county after 25 years of continuous operation. Fifty thousand dollars was 
used in converting the house into an attractive modern hospital. These 
funds were divided equally between the county, state, and federal govern- 
ment. This well-equipped hospital now has a new x-ray machine, surgical 
and operating rooms, a complete laboratory, a nursery with incubator for 
immature babies, an oxygen tent, and cavaclade for sterilizing supplies 
and equipment. 
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San Juan County Hospital 
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To make the setup more complete, a doctor's residence and a nurse’s 
home stands conveniently near. 

In 1919 the county taxpayers voted a $50,000 bond to erect a court- 
house. Land was secured from the L.D.S. Church and by 1927 the officers 
moved into the two-story brick building. At that time the outside struc- 


ture was complete but only a few of the rooms were ready for occupancy. . 


Later, all the rooms were finished and the grounds landscaped with native 
trees and shrubs. 

The comparative rapidity of construction today, when the need is 
urgent, with that of earlier years is shown in the courthouse addition, 
started in 1954 and finished a year later. The 6,385 square feet of floor 
space, with offices on the second floor, ended a serious office shortage, and 
filled the urgent need for the separation of juvenile and adult offenders. 

During World War II over a million dollars was expended in the 
erection of a Vanadium processing mill and homes for its workmen by the 
Vanadium Corporation of America. Around 200 men were employed until 
it stopped running in 1946. It remained idle until bought by the U. S. 
Government. One and one-half years were spent in reconverting it to..a 
uranium as well as vanadium plant before the Galigher Company could 
begin operations in September, 1949. Ore began coming in from all parts 
of the Colorado Plateau but the amount processed is a government secret. 
A new plant addition to the old was finished in 1955, thus making it possi- 
ble to treat all types of uranium ore, and doubling the company payroll. 
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Heber Frost clearing the streets in Monticello in early days 
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Street improvement has been a gradual process. Main Street received 
its first surfacing in 1927 although some street grading preceded that date. 
Curbs and gutters were installed on Main in 1944 and a few paved side- 
walks laid. Monticello literally lifted itself out of the mud in 1954 when 
all the streets were blacktopped at a cost of $40,000. 


Monticello has always maintained a high tvpe of accommodations for 
the traveling public. In early days pioneer homes were thrown open for 
anyone that chanced to pass. The cooks, though not professionals, were 
counted among the best. A lumber room with the high sounding title of 
Hotel de Cade was the first public eating house. In later years Henry 
Woods’ rock residence was converted into the Hyland Hotel. About the 
same time the Hanson Cabins and Cafe gained the reputation of being 
the best public eating house in the county. 


H. Lloyd Hansen opened the Navajo Trail Motel in 1940 and Wilford 
Frost, the first modern trailer court a number of years later. 

Communication and transportation are no longer a vital problem. 
Monticello, without mail service for the first few years, can now be reached 
by telephone from any part of the United States in a matter of minutes. 
Mail arrives daily from the north and east and south and daily bus travels 
the same route. The city has an airport a few miles north of town; oiled 
roads radiate in all directions. Almost every family has one or more cars. 

Monticello’s gradual population increase from 1890 to 1950 is evi- 
denced in the following census tables: 1890 population 110; 1900, 180; 
1910, 375; 1930, 763; 1950, 1,070. An unofficial estimate places the 1955 
population between 2,000 and 2,700. There are no figures available to trace 
the economic trend during the same period. 


The county tax roll shows a fluctuation in taxable property from 1920 
to 1955. The 1920 valuation was placed at $208,923, it fell to $115,800 
in 1930, down again to $92,302 in 1940, and back to $320,256 in 1950. 
The next five years saw a continual increase with 1955 valuation at 
$549,335. 

Monticello in 1957 holds a place of importance, especially in the 
uranium world, as the center of the county uranium boom and with a mill 
already in production. Geared to an economy of farming, cattle and sheep 
raising, new money has been injected into the veins of its commerce. 
Building construction with its allied trades has gone on at a feverish pace. 


With new motels, hotels, apartment houses, and twelve modem trailer 
courts, newcomers still find it difficult to secure living quarters. Other 
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buildings already completed are two new general mercantile establish- 
ments, residences, grocery stores, shops, offices, a bank, dry cleaner, garages, 
and machine shops. A city planning ordinance insures an orderly growth 
into definite residential and commercial areas. 

School officials are hard pressed to meet the steady demands of the 
growing population. For the same reason the people find health and sani- 
tation, adequate housing and water vexing problems. They are being 
solved in the optimistic and courageous manner that the founders of Monti- 
cello met and conquered their obstacles in an earlier day. 

Other mining booms have come and gone. Should the present uranium 
bubble burst (a thing many feel is not possible), Monticello still has a 
sound economic future as the center of a cattle, sheep, and farming indus- 
try and an ever-increasing tourist trade. 
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WATER ON WHITE MESA 


Blanding is situated towards the upper end of White Mesa, in San 
Juan County. The Mesa is about twenty-five miles long, and averages 
five miles in width. To the east of it, across Recapture Canyon, is Mustang 
Mesa. To the west, beyond Cottonwood Wash, is Black Mesa and the 
broken region of Brushy Basin. Ten miles to the north towers the Blue 
Mountain, supplying the precious water to a naturally acid soil. 

Blanding is the center of a geologist’s and archeaologist’s paradise. 
It reveals the building of an earth from its very beginnings, and substan- 
tiates the theories that geologists have advanced. It holds on its red 
canyon walls and caves, and on its flat mesa, the secrets of a once numerous 
but vanished race. 

Although the youngest city in the county, Blanding begins its history 
in the latter part of the 19th century. This history includes that of the 
surrounding area because of its effect on the townsite itself. 

During the early eighties, Mrs. Lacey, a rich widow, brought her 
cattle to the south side of the Blue Mountains, establishing her head- 
quarters in Recapture Canyon at what became known as the “L. C.” Ranch. 
This name was derived from the Lacey brand: an “L” on the right hip 
and a “C” on the right ribs, with the left ear “grubbed.” 

Bill Ball, as one of the first “L. C.” foremen, had to contend with 
the outlaws and unsavory characters who were attracted by the inaccessi- 
bility and remote wilderness of White Mesa. In the fall of 1884, two young 
fellows made their way to the Mesa by way of Cedar Ridge and Grand 
Gulch. They used work as an excuse for being in the country. As there 
was little work to be done during the winter, it was agreed that they and 
their horses would be boarded that winter as advance payment for the 
work they could do at roundup time in the spring. 

As spring approached, the two young fellows gathered up all the 
available loose horses and made their departure. As soon as they were 
missed, Bill Ball started trailing them. When the two renegades dis- 
covered that they were being followed, they planned an ambush and 
Ball was murdered. 

Bob Hott, as the next foreman, managed the “L. C.” holdings until 
the early nineties. Hott knew White Mesa and the surrounding country 
“like an old book.” Once while he was riding after a wild steer, he lost 
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a silver watch from his pocket. He searched vainly for the watch, then 
left the area. Later, men from Grayson found the watch while clearing 
land. When Hott was told about it, he remembered the incident clearly. 

Then wind and drought — and consequent lack of feed — forced Mrs. 
Lacey to sell the larger part of her outfit, which was taken from the 
country. The remnant of the cattle that was on the mesa changed hands 
several times. The ranch became headquarters for a group of thieves, who 
used the few “L. C.” cattle as an excuse for rounding up all animals in 
the country—horses as well as tame milk cows. 

One such cow belonged to Willard Butt. When he went to claim it, 
he was told that it would cost him $5.00 as that was the charge they made 
for rounding up each stray. Willard told them that a tame cow such as 
that certainly hadn’t been any trouble to round up and he wouldn't pay 
the amount asked. 

When told that he would have to fight all of the cowboys, Butt re- 
marked, “All right, but make it one at a time!” When it was determined 
that he couldn't be bluffed in spite of his crippled condition, the cow 
was returned free of charge. 

Later, most of the undesirable element left the “L. C.” and the mesa 
was left without this sinister influence. 

In the early eighties the road went from Bluff up the river to the 
mouth of Recapture, and followed up that winding canyon to a point near 
Mustang Spring, southeast of what is now Blanding. Twisting out there 
over a rude dugway to the east it led northward to the head of Devil Can- 
yon where it crossed Verdure creek, and went down northeast to what is 
now Monticello. In 1897 the road from Monticello to Bluff ran south 
across Verdure Creek, Long Canyon and Devil Canyon and crossed Re- 
capture east of White Mesa Hill. 

In 1885, Francis A. Hammond, who had been called from Huntsville, 
in northern Utah, to became President of the San Juan Stake with head- 
quarters in Bluff, made an exploration trip over the country to the north 
in company with several men from Bluff. The purpose of the trip was 
to choose townsites for a growing population in the small town of Bluff. 
These sites were selected: one at Indian Creek, one east of the Blue Moun- 
tain (later to become Monticello), and one on White Mesa. 

President Hammond was very impressed with White Mesa. When he 
mounted one of the knolls southeast of what is now Blanding, he “waved 
his hat and with a glad shout” declared it was the most beautiful place 
he had ever seen, even though he had been around the world. 
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He had a survey made and a ditch begun, to take water from Recap- 
ture Canyon, but because of insufficient water to justify the undertaking, 


the unpopularity of the enterprise, and the absorption of manpower by 
the settling of Monticello, President Hammond abandoned the project on 
White Mesa. 

When Walter C. and Joseph A. Lyman started that September in a 
buckboard from Bluff, they had to fight their way up the steep end of 
White Mesa over clay and rocks, for there was no road. Later on that fall 
the ditch crew improvised a kind of road up by the seep that was called 
“Jacob’s Well,” and by traveling back and forth from Bluff to the rim above 
the Johnson Creek tunnel, a oni track was made through the sagebrush. 
At that time there was no road into Recapture from the Mesa. 

In about 1902, when Jody Lyman settled at the “L. C.” Ranch, he 
found a place, south of the present road, where a wagon could make a 
perilous descent into the canyon. Those in White Mesa were eager to 
have the Monticello-Bluff road turn west fram its crossing of Devil Can- 
yon, cross Recapture above the proposed town, and follow down the mesa 
as it does now. The idea was unpopular. 

On September 12, 1897 (some sources say August) Walter C. Lyman 
and his brother, Joseph A., left Salt Lake City to visit their brother Platte 
in Bluff. “Upon reaching there we learned that Platte was up in Colo- 
rado and would not return for a week. While waiting his return, I accom- 
panied my brother-in-law, Kumen Jones of Bluff, on a visit to the White 
Mesa and Blue Montains. As we came onto the Mesa, I was given the 
impression that there would be a town established there and saw in vision 
the exact place on which it should be built.”? 

Upon his return to Bluff, Walter C. gave his brother, Jody, such a 
favorable report of the country, that the two of them began planning 
another trip to the mesa. 

“They made a rude surveying device: a triangle of boards and a plumb 
bob on legs and when they had got an old team and buckboard, with some 
camping equipment, they left for White Mesa, September 24th.” 

“It was a bold thing to leave the wagon track over Big Bench and 
head off in their buckboard to follow a trail that was considered practicable 
for a pack outfit only. When they steered that team up against the steep 
lower end of White Mesa, old “Buck” balked, so they tied his tail to the 
singletree and he pulled indignantly without touching the collar and got 
them to the top of the hill. Reaching the top they headed northward 


1 Walter C. Lyman Diary. 
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over the prairie stretch... . bumping over and crashing through the brush 
for seventeen or eighteen miles, they stopped at a water hole known later 
as “The Tank,” four miles north of what is now Blanding. Then they 
carried their plumb bob transit outfit six or seven miles on over into John- 
son Creek to look at the water and strike a preliminary survey.” 

After spending ten days on the Mesa, they were convinced that a 
ditch from Johnson Creek—a tributary of the Recapture—could provide the 
necessary water for the establishment of a settlement (with possibly a few 
cattle ranches as a starter). They also tested the soil and found it good; 
they had found plenty of timber for sawmilling. 

It was now necessary to make a trip to Salt Lake to obtain equipment 
for building a ditch. This Walter C. did, bringing shovels, picks, hammers, 
powder, caps, etc. In November of that year, 1897, he returned to Bluff, 
bringing with him his brother, Edward L. On the 28th of the month 
papers were drawn up and signed, and the White Mesa Canal Company 
came into being. It provided for a capitalization of $100,000.00 and for 
a right-of-way for a canal to take the water from Johnson Creek to White 
Mesa, and also the right to all the waters flowing in the creek. The in- 
corporators were: Platte D. Lyman, Kumen Jones, Walter C. and Joseph 
A. Lyman. The shares were paid up in cash, labor or materials to be used 
on the ditch. 

Walter Lyman and his brothers now began actual work on the ditch. 
A spirit level and tripod were used for the surveying. The tripod was a 
six-inch board, 16 feet long wtih a straight edge. There was a leg on 
each end two feet high. With the spirit level in the middle, a piece of 
board k inch thick was put under the lower end. This would give ‘* inch 
fall to each rod. 

D. John Rogers reports that a surveyor, seeing the ditch later, wanted 
to know who had been the surveyor for the project. When told how it 
had been done, he let out several oaths, said it was impossible and that 
anyone who would tackle that would tackle anything. 

Building the ditch on cliffs and side hills did look impossible. When 
viewing the proposed site for the ditch from a distance, it gave the illusion 
of running uphill because of the rather sudden drop of the creek. This 
caused the workers to receive a great deal of ridicule from cowboys who 
happened by. 

In one place it was necessary to make a tunnel for 420 feet along a 
cliff. This was surveyed with the level and tripod, also, and the figures 


2 Albert Lyman, History of Blanding. 
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were not rechecked. Mr. Rogers said: “It is a miracle that it worked out 
as it should.” There was a crack from the north end, and a crack from 
the south end of the hill, but the cracks did not meet so it was necessary 
to cut the tunnel on a slope. Ben Perkins was given the contract for the 
tunnel at $1.50 per foot, but this tunnel, along with the remainder of the 
ditch wasn't finished until years later. 

In the fall of 1898, this work on the Johnson Creek project came to 
a stop as some of the men who were most interested in its construction 
answered calls to fill missions for the Latter-day Saint Church. They were 
Walter Lyman, D. John Rogers, Platte Lyman, Albert Lyman, Willis 
Rogers, and Alvin Lyman. 

It was the spring of 1902 before the work was again taken up on White 
Mesa. Joseph A. Lyman had bought the “L. C.” Ranch from the Woods 
Brothers, Walter and Jim from Colorado, and had established his family 
there on February 22, 1902. The chimney and foundation were all that 
remained of the Lacey headquarters, the house having burned some time 
before. The Lyman family pitched tents until more suitable housing could 
be arranged. 

There were Joseph A; his wife Nellie Grayson Rogers Lyman; and his 
young children, Henry M., Alton A., Carlie, Ezra De, Wayne R., Lucy, 
Angie; his married son Alvin, wife, Vin, and adopted son, Joseph Platte 
Callister; his daughter, Nellie May, and her husband, Hans C. H. Bogh. 
Some alfalfa had been raised on this ranch before the Lymans purchased 
it, but that was the extent of the farming that had been done there. The 
Lymans planted vegetable gardens, alfalfa and some wheat. The wheat 
was threshed with a flail and hauled to the mill at Monticello to be made 
into flour. : 

This “L. C.” Ranch now served as headquarters for those who had 
returned to work on the Johnson Creek ditch. This work continued until 
the spring of 1903 when water ran through the completed ditch and tunnel 
onto the “park land” above the townsite. The tenacity of D. John Rogers, 
Henry Lyman, Walter C. Lyman, and others had not proved in vain. A 
garden stream of water came down for about three weeks. This was good, 
as the winter's snow had been only 18 inches in March and 18 inches in 
April. This measurement was made when Arthur Woods and Joe Bank- 
head went up to the Blues to round up cattle. 


At “Starvation” (upper Wavne H. Redd Ranch, at the Park) fifteen 
acres were cleared of brush and trees. It was scratched with a plow and 
marked off, then corn was cropped in rows where the water had run. It 
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was then harrowed over. It rained a good deal that summer and all the 
corn matured. This farming project was done by Walter C. Lyman, Wayne 
H. Redd, D. John Rogers, Kumen Jones, Joseph A. Lyman, Joe Platte Cal- 
lister, Hans H. C. Bogh, Hansen Bayles, and Fletcher B. Hammond. 

Joe Platte Callister and Hans Bogh also fenced about one acre up 
closer to the Blue Mountain and planted gardens. All of their vegetables, 
as well as some melons, grew well and matured, which surprised them 
very much. | 

As D. John Rogers says, “When this ditch was begun there were not 
more than six or eight in the county who believed it could be done to 
bring water onto the mesa. But when completed it made foolishness 
of the cowpunchers who said they had to go up and down the creek to 
find water for their horses.” 

In 1902 or 1903, Walter C. Lyman and Peter Allan surveyed and 
staked off the lots and streets in the edge of the cedars. The few who 
believed in the project filed as many claims as possible of the adjoining 
land so they could protect it. About that same time Walter C. Lyman 
hired Joe Christensen to dig a well on the public square; he had gone 
down to a depth of twenty feet and found the soft sandstone as dry as a 
bone. 

The farming, begun on such a small scale, but with the possibility 
of developing a community, brought interesting results. In June of 1904 
the Monticello road was opened from lower Devil Canyon across Recap- 
ture four miles northeast of the townsite. 

The county records disclose that on June 6, 1904, the petition of W. 
C. Lyman and others for the establishment of a county road from Devil 
Canyon, across White Mesa to intercept the present county road on what 
is known as the Big Bench north of Bluff, was read and discussed. oak? 
Barton motioned that the county road be established as requested and 
that a committee be appointed to lay out said road. J. F. Barton and Hans 
Bayles were named as such committee. 

Still later it was agreed that Blanding would build road from their 
town to Devil Canyon and Monticello and Verdure would build from the 
north to Devil Canyon. One-half of the time spent building this road was 
donated and the county paid for the other half. D. John Rogers remem- 
bers being camped at Devil Canyon with Walter Lyman where they used 
drill, pick and shovel to build the road in the canyon. 

The county records reveal the following: 

April 29, 1907 — On motion of Commissioner Nielson, W. C. Lyman, 
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Ezekiel Johnson and Geo. A. Adams were appointed a committee to explore 
and report on the advisability of changing the road between Monticello 
and. Grayson. 

June 4, 1907 — The committee that was appointed to explore for a 
road between Monticello and Grayson recommended that the road be 
changed about two miles above the present crossing in Devil’s canyon; 
the estimated cost will be $700. The report of the committee was ap- 
proved and George A. Adams, W. C. Lyman and C. E. Walton were ap- 
pointed to lay out said road. 


September 2, 1907 — State Road apportionment was distributed as 
follows: 
$700.00 for a new road from Verdure to Log road south 
of Devil’s Canyon 
$200.00 Grayson Dist. 

September 8, 1908—The White Mesa Road District lines were changed 
as follows: Beginning at the point where the county road crosses ridge 
between Long and Devil’s Canyon, thence northwest along Indian Trail to 
Cottonwood, thence south along Cottonwood wash to a point parallel with 
the forks of the road on Big Bench, thence along the north boundary of 
county road to Montezuma Wash, thence north up Montezuma wash and 
Long Canyon wash to place of beginning. 

The sum of $300.00, or as much thereof as is necessary, is appropriated 
to complete the road across Devil and Long Canyons. 

A contract was let to Superintendent C. E. Walton to complete the 
road from Verdure to the wash in bottom of Devil Canyon for the sum 
of $200.00 The fill in the bottom of wash not included. All grading to 
be of a uniform grade and not less than 10 feet solid base and no decayable 
material to be used in fills or banks, culverts to be put in where necessary, 
said road to be completed in 15 days from this date; county to furnish 
plank at Mill. 

In October of 1904, Joseph A. Lyman moved his family from the 
“L. C.” Ranch to the mesa, four miles north of where the town was to be, 
to an area called the “Park.” He brought with him the “Grayson” post- 
office which he had established at the “L. C.” under that name in honor 
of his wife. 

The first mail delivered to “L. C.” Ranch was brought on a horse twice 
a week, returning in each case from Bluff the next day. In 1905, or soon 
thereafter, it was carried by Benjamin Perkins, or his hired men, in a buck- 
board, this being the order the next five years. 
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On November 13, 1904, a meeting was held for the purpose of organ- 
izing the people of Grayson into a branch of the Bluff Ward. This meet- 
ing was held out-of-doors on the Hans C. H. Bogh’s lot west of the present 
reservoir. Here, under the cedar trees, the first songs were sung at a public 
gathering. Joseph A. Lyman was chosen as president of the branch, Hans 
C. H. Bogh as superintendent of the Sunday School, and Albert R. Lyman 
as president of the Y.M.M.L.A. 

The following spring, April 2, 1905, Albert R. Lyman and his wife, 
Mary Ellen Perkins, moved with their one baby, Cassie, and Irene Perkins, 
sister of Mrs. Lyman, onto the townsite that was later to become Bland- 
ing. They pitched their tent west of what later became the town Square. 


In May, these first settlers were joined by Joseph A. Lyman and fam- . 


ily who came down from the “Park,” again moving the Grayson postoffice 
with them. This postoffice was set up in a kind of wickiup shelter im- 
provised for the purpose. It was located south and west of where Hunt's 
hardware store now stands. Mail delivery was’made from Monticello to 
Grayson on a horse, twice or three times a week depending upon the 
weather and the amount of mail. 

By June 11, when the new town officially became Grayson, there 
were six families making it their home: A. R. Lyman, Hans Bogh lived 
where Sheppard’s house now stands, Alvin Lyman had a tent where 
Ralph Burtenshaw's house is, Joseph A. Lyman, Walter C. Lyman and 
Fletcher B. Hammond. On July 15, the first white baby on White Mesa 
was born to Hans Bogh and his wife, Nellie. The first Sunday School held 
on the townsite was Sunday, June 4, in 1905. 

The families were all living in tents, with the exception of Hans Bogh. 
He, with the help of Henry Lyman, had moved the log house down from 
the “Park.” This situation was changed with the addition of a small saw 
mill, which W. C. Lyman had brought in and put up as a continuation of 
his previous interests. It was located a block south of the present high 
school site. A small reservoir was built to furnish the water power. Milling 
was begun there July 8, 1905. The first lumber sawed out was used to 
build homes for Joseph A. and Walter C. Lyman. The two-by-fours in the 
houses were lapped over each other and bolted together with large spikes. 
Lyman moved his mill up to Mud Springs, eight miles above Grayson. 
Two engineers, Mr. Tice and Mr. Winburn, assisted him in setting up 
the mill the second time. 

In addition to clearing the land for their houses, it was necessary for 
the men to prepare the land for planting and to take care of what few 
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crops they could raise. Tall sage brush and bushy cedar trees covered 
most of the area, and the only cleared land was that which they had cleared 
when first they came onto the mesa. The water in the ditch could only 
reach the fields north of town where some irrigating was carried on until 
September. Fences were made either of brush or poles laid together. On 
July 28th the first grain binder began operating in the fields. 

In May, 1905, the Johnson Creek ditch had been extended down 
across the townsite. This feat was accomplished by one man hanging to a 
four-horse team in the big brush, another man struggling with the plow. 
A little water came down the ditch to begin with, then as the weather 
became warmer, it began drying up during the day and running a little 
only at night. So the most dependable source of water for those living 
here had to be that which was hauled in barrels by team from West Water 


and water holes, or in a bucket when a team was not available. However,-—~~ 


even the infrequent and uncertain intervals when water came down in 
the ditch were really wonderful because the water in the little reservoir by 
the saw mill became filthy and some of the water holes dried up. 


As there were not sufficient children to warrant a school in the fall 
of 1905, Walter C. Lyman moved his family back to Bluff and Fletcher 
Hammond, who lived on the corner Kisten Perkins lives on now, sold his 
interests in Grayson. “The four remaining families, the entire population 
of Grayson, ate a merry Christmas dinner at one table, a thing which was 
never to happen again.” 

The following spring, May 6, 1906, Luther C. Burnham, stake patri- 
arch for the L.D.S. Church, attending a meeting in Grayson, promised 
that people would come from unexpected sources and make Grayson a 
beautiful place. This growth in population did take place, but it hap- 
pended slowly. By July 15, 1906, there were five families, including W. C. 
Lyman who had come back that spring, and prospects of eight more. 
Some of the eight families came from Bluff that year: W. J. Nix, E. F. 
Thompson, Willis Rogers, Jense L. Nielson, Ezekiel Johnson and Hyrum 
Stevens. — 

A. R. Lyman tells of beginning in 1906 to dig a well near his house, 
in the belief that Joe Christensen would have struck water on the public 
square if he had gone a few more feet beyond the twenty feet he drilled. 
“At fourteen feet I struck the dry rock, and when I[ had blasted down into 
it fourteen feet more, and no trace of water, I decided to expand that 
lower fourteen feet into a barrel-shaped cavity, and call it a cistern. When 
the water came next in the ditch I filled this unique cistern up to the top 
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of the rock, and it turned out to be good water, fresh and cool. Through 
the rest of the year, through 1907 and into 1908, the water from my deep 
cistern was the best and most dependable in town, although as the water 
ran more regularly in the ditch, that became the mainstay of the increasing 
population.” 

Other people on the townsite had similar water problems. Wells 
which seemed good at first became brackish and had to be abandoned. 
Cisterns were made and cemented with great care, but it was impessible 
to replenish them with water at the right time and they, too, became stale. 
So the settlers began again to use the ditch water. As long as the barrels 
could be kept full, the barnyard flavors seemed unimportant. 

By August of that year, 1906, the population justified the opening of 
a store. It was owned by Hanson Bayles and Albert R. Lyman, with Mr. 
Lyman as the manager. The stock was crowded into one of the two small 
lumber rooms that made the Lyman home, until two months later when 
a store building was completed in the southeast corner of the Lyman lot. 
This building was thirty by sixteen feet in size, the back part of it a store 
room, the front having an L-shaped counter. Freight had to come by team 
and wagon from Thompson, Utah, or from Dolores, Colorado, so the stock 
of clothing and groceries was very limited. 

(When the Piute Indians discovered this store, nearer than any store 
had ever operated before to their Allan Canyon Reservation, they made 
camp at once in the neighborhood, and became regular customers.) These 
Piutes still seemed reluctant to admit that the Mormon settlers of San 
Juan County had come as friends to the Indians rather than enemies. In 
this respect they differed somewhat from the Navajo Indian, who seemed 
to more readily accept the white man’s offer of good will. 

A. R. Lyman tells of “carrying a box of goods from a wagon into the 
store. A yellow Piute dog snapped at him, and pausing with his load he 
kicked the dog squarely in the throat. It fell trembling on its back as if 
it had been shot. In a minute Poke® came with long strides into the store. 
He seized Mr. Lyman’s right wrist in his left hand, and drawing his big 
forty-five calibre six-shooter with his right hand, demanded fifty dollars 
right there and then for the yellow dog. He wanted the cash to be taken 
at once from the cash drawer. 

“You know the 14 white men killed at LaSal?” he asked in his Piute- 
English, “I killed three of them. I know how it is done, and Ill kill you 
right here if you don’t give me the fifty dollars.” 


°A trouble-making Piute leader. 
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At this point, one of Poke’s little girls came in, saying that the kicked 
dog had come to life. Poke released his grip and walked out without a 
word.” 

Although the first few months were full of disappointments for the 
store owners, and although the limited stock of clothing and groceries 
could not supply the demand, soon the venture began to prosper. About 
this time the San Juan Co-op at Bluff announced their intention of setting 
up a Co-op store on the mesa. Thus, early in the year 1908, Bayles and 
Lyman agreed to sell or unite with the Co-op store whenever it got ready 
to start. It was during that spring or early summer that the Co-op let a 
contract to Edward F. Thompson to do the brick work on a building for 
the store. By December the walls were half up. 
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The tent at left was Blanding’s first school house 


A COMMUNITY GROWS 


All public gatherings, including church meetings, were held in private 
homes until 1907. On June 13, a twelve feet by fourteen feet tent was 
pitched on the east side of the public square. The tent was set up around 
a welter of sagebrush and gray cedar trees, although an attempt had been 

made in May to partially clear the ground. 

| This tent became the center for all activities. Dances were held here 
with A. R. Lyman playing his fiddle; parties, as well as meetings, con- 
vened. This tent also proved to be Grayson’s first school house with the 
opening of school that fall. 

Lucretia Lyman Ranney says in her history: “That summer (1907) 1 
lived with Albert (her brother) and his wife and helped him in the store. 
I had the unique experience of raising a garden on new ground without 
weeds. Mother (Adelia Robinson Lyman) boarded up a tent with a shed 
of wangv-edged lumber—lumber rough with bark on it. I think Dolly 
(her sister) and I did most of the carpenter work on it and it certainly 
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was a masterpiece, surpassing anything we have ever done before or ever 
have done since, in that line. 

“One day I was sitting on the roof of it adding some finishing touches 
and Brother Hanson Bayles and Uncle Lem Redd came and asked me if 
I would teach school there that winter, 1907-1908. I consented and so 
taught the first school in Grayson, or Blanding, as it was later called. 

That winter Dolly stayed with me and we lived in our tent and shed. 
We waded in snow up to our knees, and when the snow melted we waded 
in slush and mud.” 

This first school house was boarded up with double walls, and had 
sawdust in between the walls. Mrs. Ranney says it was warm inside if a 
fire was kept roaring in the pot-bellied stove; but if the fire was allowed 
to go out it soon became as cold as the out-of-doors. When it became 
necessary to tie down the tent flap as protection from the cold winds, it 
became very stuffy and dark within, as there were no windows. 

All equipment, including desks, books, etc. had been more-or-less 
worn out in the school at Bluff before being brought to Grayson. Mrs. 
Ranney did her own janitor work, as well as taught the class of twenty- 
one students for $30.00 per month. 

By the fall of 1908, a second tent had been added to the first. This 
served as the school until December of that year. One teacher still had 
all the eight grades together—from beginners on up. The teacher was 
now Albert R. Lyman. 

On August 23, 1908, Benjamin F. Redd was given a contract to erect 
a frame building about twenty feet by thirty-five feet. It was built on the 
square, north and west of the tents. By December 12, the construction of 
the building had reached the point where a big bell could be raised up 
to its position in the belfry 
by a crowd of eager men. 
(eee oo See -- From that time on, the 
ee teale bell was a reflection of the 
town’s life pulse. It was 
rung wildly to summon 
help in time of fire; it was 
rung jovously to welcome 
home each Blanding soldier 
“ after the first World War. 
First Blanding school house and church It was the vocal timepiece 
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for every community “get-together.” 

This frame school house looked so big to the townspeople that they 
thought it was foolish to build one so large. However, A. R. Lyman clari- 
fied the point: “In the fall, when the place was drenched with rain and 
then frozen hard like an ice-box, the children went shivering to the un- 
completed frame building, which was not ready till the 4th of January for 
regular occupation. 

“We got into the frame building and had a glorious time dancing to 
the music of the fiddle on Christmas eve. It still lacked much of being 
finished, but the walls had been closed in, the windows made fairly tight, 
and we met no more in the tent. The crowds who gathered in that building 
made it clear from the first that it was too small. 

“The tent caved in with the snow on December 15. When that snow 


had been shoveled out and the canvas stretched again, the place was too 


wet and cold for use till it had been dried out somewhat by the heat of the 
old pot-bellied stove.” 

Due to the growth of the Grayson area, a new school district was 
created. The County Commissioners meeting records show that on April 
11, 1910, on motion of Commissioner Lyman, a new school district to be 
known as the Grayson School District was created out of the Bluff District, 
the boundary line to be as follows: Commencing at the south boundary 
line of the Monticello School District on the Colorado and Utah State Line, 
thence south to the county road in Yellow Jacket Wash, thence westerly to 
Big Bench along county road, thence west to Cottonwood Wash, thence 
northerly up said wash to the Notch between North and South Elk, includ- 
ing all table lands north of Dark Canyon, west and north to the Monticello 
School District line, thence along said line to place of beginning. On motion 
of Commissioner Lyman, the following trustees were appointed from Gray- 
son District: W. C. Lyman, W. H. Redd, Hanson Bayles, for the term ending 
July 1910. 

Again, July 27, 1911, the following territory was added to the Grayson 
School District: Commencing at a point on the Colorado River known as 
the north rim of Dark Canyon, thence north up said river to north rim of 
Indian Creek, thence following said rim east to a point due north of Shay 
Mountain, thence to summit of Shay Mountain, thence southerly to the top 
of West Mountain intercepting the present boundary line of the Grayson 
School District. 

The old frame school house, known in recent years as the Relief So- 
ciety Building outgrew its usefulness as a school room. Too many students, 
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too little school equipment made it necessary to construct new and better 
buildings. 

Bp. to 1919 the problem of warmth in the school house was solved only 
with a sufficient quantity of wood, wagons, axes and a big crew of youth 
with energy to crash through the woods and bring in aie loads of cedar 
and pine in a day, piling it up in an unsightly Gee the size of which was 
none the less reassuring, 

During 1910-11 part of the ledligh tg left the over-crowded’ frame buld- 
ing and met in the back room of the Co- -op store. 

In 1910 necessary steps were taken to secure a huge building. It was 
to be of cut stone and brick and was to cost forty or fifty HONS A dollars. 
It was to have a large central hall opening into a teacher’s office, with two 
big classrooms in the east and two in the west. A contr act was let and by 
spring of 191] a generous pile of stone was accumulating on the ground, 

But for the year 1911-12 something better than the L Seyi Bine was 
sought. L. H. Redd had built a small Faphyex granary—a “chicken coop” 
everyone called it—and this was dragged over to the frame building where 
thedaver grades used it for a didvsael 

Although the new building was not completed by the end of 1912, the 
students moved in: The partition had not yet been placed in the west half 
of the building. Sacrament meeting was held there in December, 1912. But 
there still was no excess of room, and the frame building was very much 
in demand. 

Almost a part of the school system were the women who boarded the 
school teachers. These women were cooks, confidants, family, and stern 
critic all in one. Martha Allan began taking the teachers when they had 
to come into the county in a ily and team. Lizzie Nix kept teachers in 
her home for ten years. Irene Redd boarded them for several years. Nettie 
Redd, while living in the big red house across from school, boarded the 
school ma’arms. In later years, Nora Johnson Nielson ran a boarding house. 
At one time or another, many Blanding women acted as hostesses to Phe out 
of town teachers. 

As the school population increased it became more evident that a high 
school building was necessary. The little frame school house, still being he 
by various classes of the lower division high school, could not BeCbiirudate 
the fast growing school population. 

On March 9, 1920, J. B. Harris, a member of the County School Board, 
stated that Nielson Brothers had proposed to donate ten acres or more of 
land joining the town on the north, for a site for a high school. This was 
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with the provision that those parties then located on a part of the land 
could be settled with, which would require the expenditure of several hun- 
dred dollars. Mr. Harris stated that the school district was not in a condition 
to handle the matter at present and proposed that if possible the Town 
Board secure the land. Trustee Perkins was appointed to confer with the 
Nielsons and to see just on what terms the land could be deeded to the 
Town and report. 

Negotiations were concluded satisfactorily and the Nielson Brothers 
deeded the ten acres to the school district. Contracts were let for a new 
high school building. Specifications were set up and work commenced 
in 1922. However, it is recorded that the School Board succeeded in 
getting a Mr. Monson to go ahead with the delayed high school build- 
ing on the hill. By 1930 the new building was in use. 

On March 1, 1937, the high school building burned down. Proudly 
called the “White House on the hill,” the building and equipment was a 
total loss. Again the pupils occupied the old Relief Society Building. 
Classes were also held in the Church house, in the big red brick house 
now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. John Johnson, the elementary school, and 
any other rooms available in private homes. 

The community rallied around the school board and work was im- 
mediately started on another more modern building. By the fall of 1938, 
although the building was not completely finished, the high school began 
its:classes in a wonderful new school. 

The first four-year high school graduation was in 1925. Prior to that 
time, the course was only two years. Zenos Black, Waldo Harvey, and 
Adelia Bayles graduated in that first class. 1928 saw the first yearbook 
in high school. Rowena Allan Winters, Harold Barton, and Florence Gal- 
braith belonged to that class. 

A new ultra-modern elementary school was erected in 1956, across 
the street from the old one, to house the local students, the Indian chil- 
dren, and the influx of newcomers due to the oil and uranium boom. It 
is one of the most beautiful in the country. One whole block is devoted 
to school activities. 

In 1944 an Indian school was established here, under the direction 
of Albert R. and Gladys P. Lyman. Mrs. Lyman says in part: “... We re- 
solved to get the opportunity of schooling for the Indian children around 
Blanding. 

“The Church made an appropriation of five hundred dollars or more, 
and we received about as much cash from other sources. People far and 
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near helped out with money, labor, lumber, and other materials. 

“The only place we could find, was a place across West Water which 
was loaned to us by the Perkins Brothers. It was just a mile almost directly 
west of our home in Blanding. When the building was about ready for 
use, it was visited by President George Albert Smith and Elders Spencer 
W. Kimball and Matthew Cowley who were here in the interest of the 
Indians. 

“On the 14th of November, 1946, the dream began to be a reality 
when Joe Hunt took us, with what supplies we had managed to get hold 
of, out to what we called “Olta,” the Navajo word for school. Navajo and 
Piute parents brought their children, and we spent two days in enrolling 
them, and fitting them out with shoes, stockings and clothing. Freda Hunt, 
Becky Palmer and Irene Lyman helped us out. Our program from the 
first included a warm meal for all the children at noon. 


“The building was of lumber, about 18 by 22 feet, with two rooms, 
one about half as big as the other. We had no water, no light, no conveni- 
ences whatever, and our equipment was almost negligible. Our tables and 
seats were made of rough lumber nailed together. . . . We had eighteen 
children the first week, ranging in age from five to sixteen years. Before 
the end of the second weck we had twenty-eight children. . . . 

“We had children from the two tribes, Navajos and Piutes, and they 
were hostile to each other from the first. The parents of each tribe would 
come with bitter complaints about the way their children were treated 
by the children of the other tribe. . 


“After school we would hurry home, and I would bake bread and 
prepare other food for the next day, and mend or remake donated cloth- 
ing, while Albert would prepare donated shoes, mending or rebuilding 
them for the children. Some mornings we would leave home while it 
was still too dark for us to see our way clearly, carrying our packs in our 
arms or on our backs... . 

“In the fall of 1947, our enrollment was greater, our problems more 
complex. Towards the end of December the storms and the mud had 
made our transportation so difficult and uncertain, that it was decided, 
in spite of the earlier sentiment against it, to get a CCC barrack in town, 
and it was dragged on to Edward Lyman’s land just north of his 
home. . . 

“In the fall of 1948, the Stake asked the Seventies Quorum to bring 
the first building in from beyond West Water, a feat of engineering ac- 
complished under the direction of Merrill Stevens and Ashton Harris. 
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“Beatrice Nielson and I were hired by the School Board as teachers. 

“The school carried on until closing time in the spring. The following 
fall, the Church, the School Board and all concerned, combined their 
efforts to have the Blanding Indian school children absorbed by old estab- 
lished schools. This was the eud of the Indian School at Blanding.” 

Typical of small rural towns, the arrival of the new school teachers 
was an event. Everyone turned out to church to inspect and evaluate the 
new “school ma’‘ams.” It is typical of all small towns, also, that the young 
men of the community tried their best to keep the school ma’ams per- 
manently. Blanding was no exception — very few teachers escaped. Among 
the many who stayed here were Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Harris, Afton 
Johnson Stevens, Allie and Sue Hunter Redd, Eleanor Jamison Guy- 
-mon, Louise Elliot Redd, Beth Park Guymon, Marian Gardner Nielson, 
Marion Park Nielson, Allie Williams Adams, Myrtle Harris Redd, and 
many others. Claude Robbins, Emest Biggs, and LaRay Alexander mar- 
ried Blanding girls and lived there for many years. 


In 1915, the people of Grayson answered a letter from a man named 


Bicknell, who promised a good library of fine books to any town which 
would adopt his name. The letter was too late to use the name “Bicknell,” 
but Mr. Bicknell suggested the name Blanding in honor of his wife, whose 
maiden name was Blanding. 

According to the Post Office books on March 8-9, 1915, the name of 


the post office was Grayson. On March 30, 1915, the town was listed as — 


Blanding. 

As in all rural towns at the turning of the century, light was furnished 
by candles and coal oil lamps. The children of the families hated to clean 
the chimneys. Lucy Porter recalls that often the store’s supply of coal 
oil was not large enough for the demand, nor would it last from one freight 
trip to the next. When Aaron Hardy would drive the freight team in 
from Dolores, he would find people standing waiting in line to receive the 
coal oil. On one trip the coal oil leaked onto the sugar and ruined it so 
that people were short of that commodity until another freighting trip. 

Before the electric lights were installed in Blanding there were gas 
lights in the Church. Some families had them, also. There were provisions 
for four or five candles in the old Relief Society Building. 

In the fall of 1917, Blanding’s first electric power plant was installed 
in the White Mesa Gristmill to furnish power for the town. This power 
was generated by steam. Lights were turned on at dusk. Fifteen minutes 
before 10 o'clock, the “wink” was given as a signal that the lights would 
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go off in fifteen minutes. This “wink” consisted of the power being turned 
off and on again quickly. Many stories are woven around this particular 
custom that leabang to the folklore of Blanding. 

Special arrangements were made for longer light service when a dance 
or entertainment was to be held. These “special arrangements” were the 
bringing in of loads of wood. When a dance was proving to be very suc- 
cessful and the “wink” notified the participants it was time to quit, the 
boys would “chip in” and run to get Edson Black to continue the power 
longer. “Birthday parties” also could ask for this service. Monday was 
always wash day for everyone. Power was turned on at 7 o'clock in the 
morning and turned off at 12 noon — (woe betide if the washing wasn’t 
finished! ). As the number of washers increased, power was increased and 
turned on both Monday and Tuesday mornings. 

In January, 1918, the town bought sixteen street lights with additional 
ones being purchased later. On June 3, 1918, President Wayne H, Redd 
of the Town Board “stated that he had made a contract with the White 
Mesa Canal Comapny by which they were to furnish street lights for the 
town for the sum of twenty-five dollars per month.” This action was ap- 
proved by the Board. By 1924 the expense of replacing globes in the 
street lights had proved to be so costly (because of rocks and flippers ) 
that on February 11 “the Board instructed the clerk to draw up a con- 
tract with the White Mesa Water and Light Company at the rate of twenty 
dollars per month, and the Town furnish the globes, or twenty-five dollars 
per month and furnish the globes.” 

On October 31, 1928, a special bond election was held and it 
was determined by the electors of Blanding to incur an indebtedness of 
$15,000.00 to take care of the installation of a Diesel Engine Lighting 
Plant. The only bid submitted was that of Fairbanks Morse and Company 
calling for the installation of an 80 horsepower Diesel engine generating 
unit complete with accessories. The bid was accepted. 

The distributing system was to be bought from the White Mesa Water 
and Light Company. On November 12, 1915, George Hurst made a motion 
that the Board accept the southwest end of the bank lot as the site for 
the power plant. The advertisement for bids to run the plant was as 
follows: “Exact hours are difficult to determine as we expect to vary the 
running time of the plant as the daylight varies, but as nearly as we can 
now determine we will, during the winter season, want to run from 5 
p-m. until 11 p.m. excepting Friday night which will continue until 12 
p-m. Also, for the next two months, we will run from 5:30 a.m. until day- 
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light and also again during the winter season when necessary. On Mon- 
days from 5:30 a.m. until 12 p.m. the vear around.” 

On January 16, 1929, Lynn Lyman’s bid was accepted and the plant 
went into operation. 

The whole town celebrated this event. Power all day every day was 
a dream fulfilled. New vistas were opened for the higher standard of 
living the new power evoked. On December 20, 1930, the minimum rate 
for lights was set at $1.50. Lights were to be kept on until 11 p.m. instead 
of 10:30, beginning January 1. These hours would be tried for a short 
time. 

Again, on March 27, 1934, the Town Board voted “to run the plant 
in daytime sufficient to operate private electric refrigerators during the 
summer, providing eight-hour service out of twenty-four will be enough.” 

During the uranium and oil boom, many people flocked into Bland- 
ing. The Diesel with its auxiliaries could not carry the power load. Con- 
stant breakdowns were the order of the day. Candles were kept on hand 
and used in case of emergency; electrical appliances drew heavily on the 
power load; breakdowns of old equipment were frequent. So, in 1956, 
an agreement was reached with Utah Power and Light Company whereby 
they would channel power to Blanding. A new substation was built, the 
old Diesels were sold and Blanding was hooked up with Utah Power and 
Light. 

In the early years of Grayson, the amount of precipitation was 19 to 
21 inches. That would have been enough if it had come at regular inter- 
vals. Instead, periods of much rain were followed by periods of no rain. 

May 18, 1908, Apostles Francis M. Lyman and George A. Smith of the 
Latter-day Saint Church, visited Grayson, and gave promise of more 
water if the people would live to deserve it. It came. By 1909, the soil 
was Saturated with water. 

The main, large Johnson Creek ditch carried water through town, and 
on south to the fields. The Ditch Company donated an acre foot of water 
to the town, so there were many small ditches carrying water to the indi- 
vidual lots. Everyone planted gardens and many shade trees were planted. 
Water stood ten feet deep in what had been Lyman’s dry well. It was 
too foul to drink, so the well had to be filled with dirt and abandoned. 
Lyman also had water four feet deep in his cellar. Others trying wells 
and cement cisterns also found them unsuccessful. 

D. John Rogers reports that L. H. Redd dug a well ten feet deep in 


r 


his corral for stock watering. 


g. The ground was so soaked up with water 
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that the well filled up so that there was water eighteen inches from the 
surface. Water could be dipped out with a bucket and it was not neces- 
sary to pump it. Rogers also states that when post holes were dug for the 
fence between his lot and the Nielson lot, two inches of water came up 
in the two-foot post holes. He had dug two four-foot cellars on his lot, 
but it was necessary to abandon them because they filled up with water. 

The towns increasing population depended more and more upon the 


Ditch for its culinary water. It was becoming more constant in its flow. 
In 1910 it was running, until it froze up in December. “We might have 


been content to depend on it for yet a long time, for we were getting» 


accustomed to the flavor of live horses, cattle, sheep and pigs, and so 
long as we could keep our barrel full, everything seemed lovely. But 
when it came to having dead animals, that was too much. Esgipula Gal- 
legos reported that he had pulled a dead dog out of the ditch. Also on 
investigation, two sheep were raked out.” 


A patrol of the ditch was set up, but the ditch was too long for this 
to be effective. In March, 1911, the water was turned back down John- 
son Creek and an enlargement of the ditch was made. It was made four 
feet wider and a little deeper. It carried all but the flood water of the 
Creek. It was during this same year that an attempt was made to drill 
an artesian well northwest of town, in what is now Ervin Palmer’s north 
lot. This attempt proved unsuccessful and Wayne H. Redd suggested 
that a town water system be installed, using a reservoir to store water 
from the ditch. With arguments being given pro and con, it was decided 
that the plan was feasible. 


The reservoir was made northwest of town and the water system, 
costing $45,000 was installed in 1916. Wooden pipes, with a diameter of 
six inches, were used for the main lines. Two-inch strips of redwood 
beveled to make them round, were wrapped together, a few strips at a 
time, with tarred wire. The men dug the trenches on the streets where 
they lived, for the main line, and also the lateral lines into their homes. 
Much of this work was donated. The town borrowed money to pay for 
hauling in pipes and fixtures and having them put in. 


Charges were made for each tap and hydrant — $1.50 for one hydrant 
and $2.50 for two. Wayne H. Redd, as chairman of the Ditch Company, 
gave the following advice to the town’s population in a church gathering: 
“Don't draw just a cup of water, but draw a bucket full, because it wastes, 
and don’t be wasting it!” 
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In 1914, with the increasing population and more demand for water 
it was deemed advisable to build a ditch three or four miles long, below 
the junction of Johnson Creek and Recapture Creek. This would enable 
the people to make use of the high water of Johnson Creek and also the 
water of Recapture which usually ran until June. This project proved to 
be more of an undertaking than anticipated. 

Douglas Galbraith, who came to Blanding in 1916, reports that the 
lower ditch had had water down it at that time, but that it was just a small 
furrow around the rim of the canyon “too low to bring water on to any 
of the town lots, but high enough to irrigate two-thirds of the Mesa.” 

Part of the ditch was contracted to the Bishop of Hammond Ward in 
New Mexico, and some of it to William H. Oliver. Many of the Grayson 
settlers from Mexico with teams and scrapers, picks and shovels and hand 
drills, worked for stock in the Company and just enough wages on which 
to live. Crews were worked from both ends of the ditch at the same time. 
W. C. Lyman had done most of the surveying with a level and crude 
tools. He also had charge of single handed work done at the head of the 
ditch and the blowing out of hard rocks. Benjamin D. Black was straw 
boss under him. With the completion of this ditch, much land east of 
Blanding was put under cultivation. 

Politics and political bodies were an important part of the San Juan 
life. As early as October 20, 1906, judges of election were appointed in 
the Grayson precinct. They were Albert Lyman, H. C. Hanson, and Alvin 
Lyman. On November 12 of that year, fifteen persons voted—Justice of 
the Peace, Grayson Precinct, A. R: Lyman. He was to take office on the 
first Monday in January, 1907, at twelve o'clock midnight. Constable, 
Grayson Precinct, D. J. Rogers, was elected. On March 4, 1907, Nick Lovis 
(who had come from Bluff to Grayson) was appointed constable. A 
special election was held June 8, 1909, for the purpose of voting for or 
against a one mill tax to build a state capitol. On June 26, when the votes 
were counted, the following results were listed: 


Yes No 
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A petition was presented to the County Commissioners regarding the 
incorporation of the Town or BLanpinc, on February 15, 1916. Approxi- 
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mately 111 petitioners signed the affidavit. Fifteen more had been entered 
on the petition and then crossed off. 

On March 6, 1916, the Blanding Town Petition of Incorporation was 
approved. On motion of J. A. Scorup and second of Wm. L. Young, the 
requests of a petition from the registered voters of the Grayson District, 
for the incorporation of the Town of Blanding, were granted and the 
boundaries set forth in said petition were approved. The following officers 
were elected: Mayor, Walter C. Lyman; Trustees, B. D. Black, W. H. Redd, 
J. P. Nielson, and W. J. Nix. The clerk was ordered to send each a written 
notice of his appointment. 
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Main Street in Blanding — 1950 


WHITE MESA DREAM REALIZED 


Constant advancement in population trends and civic and spiritual 
progress made it mandatory that a new church be built. The little frame 
building was not even large enough for a Relief Society meeting, In 1914 
it was decided to build a big meeting house that would be a credit to the 
town. George Hurst broke the ground in the spring of 1914 with a horse- 
pulled plow. Uncle “Zeke” Johnson was his boss. John Rogers, Ed Thomp- 
son, Bishop Bayles, Ben Redd, Zeke Johnson, and Ben Black were a few 
of the men who worked making brick for the building. 

Maggie Harvey writes of the “hall below” in affectionate terms. The 
shallow stage was completed so that the first play could be produced 
July 24, 1919. The thrill of an actual stage improved the plavers in “The 
Camouflage of Shirley.” 

“There was a real curtain to roll down between acts. What a curtain! 
A gaudy affair painted in all brilliant colors advertising the business houses 
of the town. (That, of course, paid for the curtain! ) 
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“This stage was a far cry from the early days of “home dramatics!” 
Those affairs meant real work; for, after weeks of rehearsal there was the 
stage to be built by placing planks across the benches. A curtain and 
scenery were improvised by stretching wire across the hall, and calling 
into use numerous bed spreads and sheets. It was a real blessing when 
some wings could be painted and stood up to make scenery. 
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Red Brick Church 


“Later on, the cyclorama set with the beautiful red velvet curtains 
was purchased. . . . It was still necessary to borrow furniture until a set 
of wicker furniture was purchased solely for stage use.” 

It is reported that the first dance in the basement hall was held near 
the end of 1919. Not long after that, Sunday meetings were held in this 
cold uncomfortable place. The upper part of the building was still un- 
finished, and there was no money to finish it. For many years the building 
went fitfully on, but it was not until fourteen years after the church was 
started that it was dedicated June 3, 1928. 

Even then, the building was not adequate. Classrooms were too few 
for classes; important and necessary features had not been included in the 
building plans. As the need for space became more recognized, it was 
decided in 1940 to build a $40,000 addition to this church. It was com- 
pleted in 1941 and contained all the features that the original building 
lacked. 

The red brick building, with its huge arched windows, its large gal- 
leried chapel, and its “hall below” was a dignified landmark atop a little 
hill. Lawns, shrubs, flowers, and trees enhanced the new aspect aud the 
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church is now one of outstanding dignity and beauty. 


After the Blanding Ward was divided in April, 1946, the Church 
officials advised its two ward bishops to build a large recreation hall ad- 
jacent to the church instead of another chapel for the Grayson Ward. 
On July 2, 1951, an inspirational ground-breaking ceremony was held on 
the site where the old frame Relief Society Building had been razed and 
where the large cement slab used for outdoor athletics has been torn up, 
and on which the new Hall would be erected. 

The two wards united in their efforts and raised large sums of money 
toward the Recreational Hall fund. Banquets, road shows, barbeques, 
smorgasbords, and plays, were all prepared and presented to collect funds 
for the hall. 

The hall is very large, a fitting structure for such a recreation-minded 
town. It is seventy by a hundred and ten feet in size, with a dance floor 
about seventy by ninety. There is a large kitchen, a stage with a complete 
set of stage lights, and dressing rooms. All the heating and plumbing fix- 
tures are the most modern and practical obtainable. It was formally dedi- 
cated on May 10, 1953, the dedicatory prayer being offered by Marion 
G. Romney of the Quorum of the Twelve. 

Here all sorts of recreational activites are carried out from Scout 
tournaments, to square dances and M-Men basketball. 

Crowned with the championship in the largest basketball tournament 
in the world, the Grayson Ward M-Men team was awarded a tall trophy 
at the final game of a 5-day tournament in Provo March, 1954. Spon- 
sored by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, more than 1200 
teams from the United States, Canada, and Mexico competed for this 
honor. The Executive Secretary of Athletics wrote that this was the best 
team ever to play in an all-church tournament. Richard Perkins was voted 
the outstanding player. Blanding people showed their enthusiasm by fol- 
lowing the team to Provo in great numbers to cheer and support the boys 
in the final game.. A score of 46-41 over Provo 9th Ward determined the 
victory in a close, hard-fought contest. The squad members were Richard 
Perkins, Calvin Perkins, Glen Rupp, Dudley Rowley, Eugene Shumway, 
Calvin Butt, Kent Black, Connie Nielson, and Kay Bradford. ‘As the last 
two games of the tournament were broadcast on television, the publicity 
was far reaching. During the ball season this team had played thirty-five 
games, losing only one to Fort Lewis College at Durango, Colorado. 

Two men, Calvin Perkins and Richard Perkins, won places on the 
All-Church team, and Neldon Cochran and Dudley Rowley on the All- 
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Division 5 team. LaRay Alexander was the coach, to whom belongs great 
credit for the success of these boys. 

White Mesa, a paradise for settlers, had many possibilites as farm land. 
Many people took advantage of the Homestead law and filed entries on 
various sections. On October 6, 1909, Joseph A. Lyman, Jr. made home- 
stead entry for 160 acres. On May 12, 1913, he gave five-year proof that 
he had continuously resided on the land with his family from June 2, 
1905 to that date except from September 15, 1910 to November 25, 1912. 
He showed that sixty-seven acres had been cleared and average crops of 
grain raised annually thereon, except during the period of his absence. 
His improvements were worth six hundred dollars. . 

On October 6, 1909, Benjamin F. Redd made a homestead entry; 
November 6, 1909, David John Rogers made desert-land entry; April 23, 
1910, Aaron Bradford Hardy filed a homestead application; June 14, 1912, 
Mary N. Jones filed desert land entry. . 

These are merely samples of the extensive work going on at that time 
along that line. 

The first person buried in the cemetery was Mead Perkins Lyman, 
who died September 20, 1908. He was the infant son of Albert R. Lyman 
and Mary Ellen Perkins. There was a heavy growth of cedar and pine 
trees where the cemetery is now and the first graves were crowded into 
the first cleared spot. Later when the survey was made, some of the graves 
were found to be in the lanes. 

On April 1, 1918, the Town Board appointed Peter Allan to survey 
and plot the town cemetery. On June 6, 1921, he was appointed secretary 
and authorized to sell lots in the cemetery for $2.50 each. 

February 4, 1923—It was decided to buy a pick and grubbing hoe 
and straps for letting coffins down into graves at cemetery. 

January 14, 1924—A letter was read from Peter Allan, ex-sexton of 
the Blanding cemetery donating his past services to the town. 

September 23, 1924—The Board appointed the clerk to arrange with 
Mrs. Nancy Harvey for a title to the cemetery. 

The following excerpts from the Town Board records show the prog- 
ress being made in the establishment of an adequate cemetery: 

October 4, 1924—The Clerk reported that the graveyard, taking in the 
land down to the county road, contains 4.62 acres, and with the land east 
to the Nancy Harvey's entry line contains 6.84 acres, according to the 
surveyor, Mr. M. Hanson. The Board agreed to pay the amount of $100.00 
for the 6.84 acres, also ordered the bill of $5.50 to be paid to the surveyor. 
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November 11, 1924—Motion was made by Kumen Jones that a charge 
be made for the lots at the graveyard, at the rate of $10 a block, $5 for a 
half block, $2.50 for a quarter of a block and $2.50 for a single grave and 
the buyer to pay for the deeds. It was seconded by M. F. Lyman and 
carried. 

March 2, 1925—Motion was made by the mayor, J. B. Harris (Director 
Nix in the chair) that the Town purchase 500 pounds of cement for posts 
to be placed on the corners of the graveyard lots so the graves can be 
identified. Seconded by Geo. A. Hurst and carried. 

September 7, 1925—Motion was made by K. Jones that a charge of 
$1.50 be made by the janitor for arranging for the graves, and if the grave 
is dug by the Janitor or his order, the charge of $3.75 be made for a grave 
lot 25 by 25 feet. Seconded by Hurst. Carried. 

October 5, 1925—The Board ordered the cement blocks to be placed 
on each corner of a graveyard block to designate the lot, also one in the 
center of the block, to be painted white and the numbers to be painted 
black. 

July 18, 1927—Motion was made by Geo. A. Hurst, Jr. that $4.50 be 
paid for digging a grave and $1.50 be paid for locating and laying off the 
grave, seconded by K. Jones and carried. Letters were to be sent out to 
the owners of cemetery lots demanding them to get deeds for the same. 

In recent years Lucretia Ranney has compiled a book of records. This 
book contains the location of each block with its lots and the location of 
each grave. The names of the dead are indexed, indicating the block and 
lot where each is buried. Metal and other equipment has been purchased 
to place steel markers by the unmarked graves. As of July 8, 1954, there 
were 342 graves, seventy-four of them without markers. Albert R. and 
Gladys Lyman assisted Mrs. Ranney in her project. 

The Town Board, under the direction of Mayor LaRay Alexander, 
with the help of the Priesthood quorums and townspeople, has done ex- 
tensive work the past vear, 1956-1957, at the cemetery. Graves have been 
leveled, streets made, and a water system installed. This has greatly im- 
proved the appearance of the cemetery, as lawns, flowers, shrubs, and trees 
have been planted also. It is now more accessible: more plots are available. 

The Post Office was an important gathering place in the early history 
of Grayson. From its inception at the “L. C.” Ranch it became a com- 
munity “must.” The Post Office records in Washington, D. C. show that 
the office was established June 22, 1904. In October, 1904, Jody Lyman 
brought the Post Office with him from the “L. C.” and called the new home, 
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Grayson, after his wife. Mail was carried by team and wagon whenever 
possible, or on horseback when the going was hard. Around 1913 or 1914, 
the Grayson Post Office was a small 2x4 room on the Grayson townsite with 
Lyman still postmaster. Thomas M. Carroll was the next postmaster and 
was installed February 9, 1915. It was on this date that Grayson Post 
Office was changed to Blanding. 

June Pehrson carried mail in a T-model Ford in 1915. March 22, 1922, 
the people petitioned the postal authorities to give Blanding through mail 
service from Thompson. Blanding’s first air mail service began January 
1, 1952, from Cortez, Colorado; this way to Hite and back again the same 
day. 
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Elementary School Building, built in 1956 


One of the biggest factors that caused Blanding to grow and prosper 
was the sudden influx of Old Mexico residents into the town. During the 
revolution in Mexico, the Latter-day Saint people were driven out of the 
country. Many sought refuge with friends and families, others heard of 
Grayson and decided to come to that town. 

In 1906 William L. Young and Thomas M. Carroll came to Grayson 
and stayed. They were the first to come from Old Mexico; but they sent 
word to their friends, and before long many others came. 

Many of the people who came in were destiute. The Mexicans had 
confiscated their lands and properties. The only things they brought out 
were the clothes they wore and a few pieces of bedding. They endured 
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terrible hardships, very similar to those of the pioneers crossing the plains 
in 1847. Blanding was a haven for them. 

By the end of 1909, Arvel Porter, Moulton Carroll, Charlotte M. Car- 
roll with their children had settled in Blanding. Ben F. Redd had come 
in 1908. In 1910 many more relatives and friends came into the little 
town. Benjamin D. Black and families from New Mexico, Azariah Brown 
and family, William B. Lake from Old Mexico, Arthur A. Hurst, Oscar 
and Ray Hurst, Walter and Ernest Steiner, Parley and Wiley Redd, arrived 
at various times from April until June. 

During the next four years more settlers came into the fast growing 
village. “More Porters, more Carrolls, more Hursts, Aaron Hardy, John 
and Jim Rowley, John Kartchner, Nancy Harvey and family, Parley and 
George Johnson, Morley and David P. Black, James Palmer and his big 
families, the Joshua Stevens people, Joseph Hancock from Old Mexico. 
Then there were John M. Black and his families, James F. Washburn, 
Peter M. Shumway and Oliver, brothers from New Mexico. John Poole 
came with his famliy from the Carolinas. The Galbraiths and the Laws 
came from Mexico. .. . Hanson Bayles and family, the Perkins brothers, 
George, Corey, and Dan, John and Frank Adams, Kumen Jones and sons, 
Jense and Francis Nielson, Peter Allan, Joe Hunt... .” from Bluff arrived 
to make their homes.! 

These people brought with them their crafts and arts, their faith 
and courage. They became integrated into the life of the community as 
fine artisans and neighbors. 

People came from other sources all over the world to swell the ranks 
of Blanding. Other names are John Allan and his son, Warren, Andrew 
Peterson and Viola Wilson, his lovely wife, William R. Guymon and Hattie 
Black Guymon, the Burtenshaws, Joe Smith, Charles Sipes, Lynn Thomp- 
son, the Mosley brothers, Leslie Graves, Lee Patterson, Prock May, Mike 
Camberlang, Willie Certonio, Toddy Wozniak, B. O. Montello, Edward 
Keele, J. T. Patterson, Glendora Galbraith, Minnie Johnson, Sylvester and 
Leon Bradford, Henry and Lorenzo Peterson, Jean Blickenstaff, and many 
others almost too numerous to mention. 

As far back as when Walter C. Lyman came onto the Mesa, surveys 
have been made on the land. Surveys of ditches, roads, homestead plots, 
townsites, all have been surveyed. Peter Allan and Walter C. Lyman were 
two of our earliest surveyors. On May 6, 1918, the Town Board passed a 
motion that all owners of fences in or along sidewalks within the original 


1 Albert R. Lyman, History of Blanding. 
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town survey be requested to move such fences to the lot lines on or before 
April. 1, 1919. 

The people on the outskirts of the town wanted their land plotted. 
Peter Allan was employed to do this survey. Many difficulties were 
encountered but the work was completed. Roads were surveyed and 
opened, fields were fitted into their proper grooves. On April 15, 1929, 
the motion was carried at the Town Board meeting to open the street 
east of W. J. Nix. 

As early as 1917, Theodore Martineau visited the Town Board meet- 
ing in the capacity of a librarian. He reported on the condition of the 
Bicknell books. In 1919 the subject of levying a tax to assist the Town 
Library was taken up. On May 26, 1919, a petition was signed by 37 quali- 
fied electors of the Town to the effect that a free library be established 
and a small tax be levied for the purpose of establishing and maintaining 
the library. A library Board of Directors was nominated on September 1, 
1919. It consisted of J. B. Harris and Margaret Perkins, six years; Lin F. 
Thompson and Ethel Lyman, four years; R. W. McAllister and Irene Redd, 
two years. Twenty-five dollars was appropriated to Ethel Lyman for her 
services of librarian in 1919. Lucretia Romney served many years as 
librarian. 

Later the library was removed from the Relief Society Building, and 
set up in the high school where the librarian assisted in collecting fines 
and disciplining children in the library. There are two librarians at the 
present time, one at the elementary and one at the high school. The County 
assists the schools to maintain each one. Afton H. Stevens is the high 
school librarian; Jean Y. Hacking is the elementary school librarian. The 
library is growing in content and services to the town as well as the school. 

The tunnel has been a controversial issue in Blanding since its in- 
ception in 1920. Born of the necessity for more water on the Mesa, David 
Black got the idea of bringing the water from the north slope of the Blue 
Mountain onto the south slope where it could be utilized by the people 
below the mountain. He took Uncle Ben Black up with him to see the 
stream. Impressed, Uncle Ben said, “Get Walter C. Lyman, he’s the man 
that understands this sort of thing.” 

At the moment W. C. Lyman saw the water, he envisioned a practical 
tunnel through the mountain. He took Peter Allan up to do the surveying, 
presented the project to the people of Blanding, and the tunnel was a 
reality! At a mass meeting on July 18, 1921, the cost was estimated at 
$50,000. Sentiment was either for, or bitterly against, the tunnel. 
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Immediately men began work. A steep road was built up the moun- 
tain; the men began to make a hole on each side of the mountain. Work 
slowed, speeded up, digressed, got on the ball. The first boring into the 
tunnel was very difficult in the loose soil. Discouragement and lack of 


funds impeded its progress. The White Mesa Irrigation Company directed 


the building, which also included a mine to help defray the expenses of 
the piece of work. 

Primitive methods, tools, machinery, and the flu slowed up the work. 
For long periods of time Lyman was left alone to carry on his important 
work. His wife, Leah, helped him by giving him encouragement when he 
most needed it. 

Vet Bradford and his wife, Thora, spent a great deal of time at the 
tunnel, winter and summer. It seemed that Walter Lyman had perfect 
confidence in him and had turned the job over to him for accomplishment. 
At Walter Lyman’s death on July 19, 1943, Marvin Lyman and Vet tried 
with renewed vigor to push that tunnel through — both literally and 
physically. Hired hands left for better paying jobs; money was scarce. 
Prices zoomed on material needed at the tunnel; business pressure was 
huge; but the two men pushed the tunnel farther into the mountain side. 
Work continued from both sides. Hyrum Stevens was the first cook for the 
men on the south side. Nora Johnson went up and cooked there also. Sue 
Redd cooked on the north side; Grace Shumway, at the Marvin tunnel. 

The Blanding Irrigation Company got a bonded loan of $75,000 and 
the work on the tunnel boomed again. Winter and summer the Bradfords 
worked. The work began in 1921—again in 1925, still, again in 1935, began 
to take on new life. On December 27th the tunnel broke through. In 
spite of the fact that it was midwinter, several people from town were 
present to see the completion of the almost impossible task. Then, the 
Bradfords had to leave for the winter. 

On June 4th the water was turned into the hole in the mountain 
side. It was the result of 30 years of work, discouragement, and persever- 
ance; the result of a great deal of foresight plus a great deal more of hard 
work. On April 30, 1954, Blanding had bought the two bottom second 
feet of water from the Sommerville Cattle Company for $10,000. 

The tunnel is just over 5,400 feet long and is reported to have cost 
$125,000. But there were other notations of donations, work, cash, and 
stock deals that were not included in that original figure. 

Naturally a dry country, White Mesa has suffered for the want of 
water for many years. Severe droughts have stricken the country, ruining 
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the stockman and the farmer. Very little rainfall has been recorded. Stor- 
ing water has been a problem because of the roughness of the country. 
The three reservoirs built to carry water supply to the town have at times 
been either dry or unpalatable. Unsanitary, serious results could have 
ensued. Water has been carried from the spring at Westwater since the 
first settler came upon the Mesa. 

Wells have been sunk, but very few have been profitable. The lack 
of water caused burnt lawns, dried up gardens; it caused damage to ranges 
and pastures, farms and orchards, to people’s dispositions and dreams. 

But since the pipeline was put in, these conditions have been greatly 
remedied. On August 19, 1947, the town of Blanding voted to bond the 
city for a pipeline to carry water from the Blue Mountain onto the Mesa. 
In 1948, Douglas Harvey directed the laying of a pipeline in a trench cut 
in the mountain. It cost $139,992.39, but it has made the desert blossom. 

Phone boxes were installed in 1909 in the Blanding area. Hanson 
Bayles and Lemuel H. Redd pushed the installation in spite of the failure 
of a Dolores man with big ideas. The first phone was in the Bayles home 
at that time. This system was a one-line affair. A few vears later it became 
a two-party line and Ethel Lyman ran a central board at her home. In 
1915 the line was extended to Bluff and Mexican Hat. This line to the 
Hat was later abandoned. 

A switchboard was installed in 1922. In 1925 Jack Corbin of Moab 
bought the line and housed it in a house across the street and up a ways 
from the Co-op store. Most of the poles for the original lines were de- 
livered by Benjamin Perkins and George Bradford. The latter was later 
murdered east of Monticello. 

John D. Rogers says that the town owned the first telephone system, 
and put up the poles and lines throughout the town. Anyone wishing a 
phone, bought it and connected it to the town line. Nearly everyone had 
phones—the first night that the telephone system was connected, the lines 
were all opened up and everyone could talk at the same time. 

“People thought they had received their money's worth right then— 
especially the young people,” Mr. Rogers said. 

Different men donated the putting up of telephone poles outside of 
town. Mr. Rogers donated the putting in of one mile of poles south of 
town. He said that it was hard to get cedar poles that were long enough. 
He got his poles at Bull Dog and hauled them out in three and one-half 
feet of snow. 


At the present time Blanding is using the dial system. Nearly every- 
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one has a phone and some families have two! 

In 1916 John Black and sons put up the first grist mill. It was oper- 
ated by steam power with wood for fuel. Many people who raised grain 
hauled wood to pay for grinding; others took flour for pay. In 1917 an 
electric plant was installed in the mill to furnish power for the town. This 
service was rendered for fifteen years, then was replaced by Diesel power. 
Edson sold out to his son, Anthon, who operated it for two years, until it 
burned down at noon, June 25, 1954. 

Since W. C. Lyman’s saw mill sawed the first board at Grayson in 
1905 there have been several saw mills. David J. Black set up a mill at 
Johnson Creek which was later bought and operated by Phil and George 
Hurst in 1939. They have moved it several times and are still milling in 
this area. The Holliday Brothers have set up a couple of mills north of 
Blanding in different years. Vernon Rowley was a prominent sawyer 
for several years. His mill burned on June 2, 1954, where it was set up 
on the Elk Mountain. 

A feed mill was set up in 1944 near the grist mill. The cost was about 
$10,600, not including late improvements. Edson Black and _ his son, 
Anthon, own this feed mill. There have been ore mills set up in various 
areas for the ore mined but they are not permanent. 

Blanding has been well represented with men in the armed services. 
There were fifty in the first world war and they all came back but two: 
Melvin Galbraith and Charley Carroll. We also class our first high school 
teacher, Horace Argyle, with our boys. 

There were many in the Armed Forces during World War I and 
eight or more did not return: Amasa Jones, Denton Carroll, Halver Black, 
Alma Mangum, Karl Hunt, Jed Harris, Arthur Rogers, and Stewart Burn- 
ham. 

There were no casualties in the Korean War. 

The San Juan State Bank was incorporated in April, 1913, with capital 
stock, $25,000; surplus, $29,000; deposits, $100,000. L. H. Redd was the 
president with L. B. Redd, cashier. The bank was located in the corner 
of the Grayson Co-op. In 1916 a stone building was erected to house the 
bank. On June 3, 1928, the bank was consolidated with the Monticello 
Bank and moved to Monticello. 

Entertainment was always foremost in Blanding’s pioneer life. Lucy 
Harris played the piano for all the dances and programs. Albert R. Ly- 
man played the fiddle in the early days, and when Hyrum Porter came to 
town he became a member of the regular dance orchestra. Later, Allie 
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Redd and Wilford Ashton played their violins for public affairs, also. About 
1918 Alf Young, of Monticello, came to Blanding and showed the first silent 
movie. Old timers tell that when the machine broke down (the engine 
of an old Model-T) Alf would get up before the audience and complete 
the story, with gestures and dramatic motions. When the basement of the 
church was completed, silent movies were shown there. Later, “family 
tickets” were sold and the shows were run in the chapel. The first sound 
picture was shown in the meeting house on July 20, 1935. Sleigh rides, 
candy pulls, home dramatics, hay rack rides, and horse back rides were 
the most popular forms of recreation. 

The L.D.S. Church has always played an important role in the life 
of Blanding people. For a long time the civil and church governments 
were the same. A Mormon-founded community, Blanding accepted those 
dectrines expounded by the Church for the material welfare of the town. 

Joseph A. Lyman was the first president of the Grayson Branch. On 
July 19, 1908, Grayson became a ward with Hanson Bayles, bishop. Gray- 
son became Blanding and Wayne H. Redd, Joseph B. Harris, Leonard 
K. Jones, Hanson Bayles, John D. Rogers followed as bishops in the order 
named. Until April of 1946, Blanding consisted of one ward. At that time 
Grayson and Blanding Wards were formed. Wm. E. Palmer and Kline 
Black have been bishops of the Grayson Ward, with Grant Bayles and 
Scott Hurst in the Blanding Ward. 

In such an isolated place, hotels or “boarding hhouses” were a neces- 
sity. In 1919 James Carroll used his extra rooms for paying guests. Until 
this burned down in December, 1921, it was the only hotel in Blanding. 
John Adams became a licensed hotel owner, and his place was known as 
the Adams Hotel. Later, Grace Shumway built a string of small cabins. 
Other people in town opened their extra rooms for paying guests. Lizzie 
Nix “took in boarders.” 

In the early spring of 1935, the government proposed that a C. C. 
Camp be established here. On the 4th of May a meeting was called to 
determine where the camp should be placed. It was decided to have it 
on the site formerly chosen for a park. On the 17th of July, 1938, the 
camp arrived with an average of 225 men. It was designated as Camp 
D. G. 89. 

For five years the boys lived in the community, worked on good—and 
superfluous—projects and changed the town economy quite severely. 
Fifteen Blanding girls married members of the camp; half of them stayed 
here to make their homes. The Camp left on September 22, 1941, for Dry 
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Valley where it became known as Camp D. G. 157. 

In 1930 the Indian Agent, Mr. Kean, of the Ute Agency at Ignacio put 
some Ute children into the “Indian Dormitory’ ‘to live. They attended 
school in Blanding during the middle thirties, where they became slowly 
integrated into the classes. Mr. and Mrs. Ed Black were the custodians 
of the children. Under able tutoring, the children were more easily 
handled and it seemed that maybe they could be absorbed into the social 
group in school. 

However, the successors of Mr. Kean undertook to set up a school 
for these children at Hammond Canyon, and before Jong any trace of 
social adjustment had left them. 

The store business has always been a lucrative one in Blanding. The 
little store run by Lyman and Bayles was purchased May 7, 1909, by 
the Co-op store of Bluff. On August 10th it announced itself as the Gray- 
son Co-op. Thomas M. Carroll was the clerk. Later he and his sister, 
Lucy, were the only clerks; then Parley Redd joined the staff. This store 
later became the Parley Redd Mercantile. In 1917 Nielson’s Cash Store, 
run by Jens Nielson, was opened. George Sittan purchased the building 
formerly housing the Cash Store, and became a very prominent merchant. 
Blanding now has Galbraith’s Merchantile, West Side Market, Slaven’s 
Market, Blanding Merchantile (Leland Redd and Parley Hurst bought out 
Sitton), The Look Shop, Joe Hunt’s Furniture Store, Helen Ray’s Shop, 
and the Pay Day Drugstore. 

The city government has always been the Town Board type. Since 
Blanding was incorporated as a third class city on July 16, 1941, great 
interest has been displayed in this particular form of politics. The word 
Mayor is used interchangeably with president of the board. The word 
Trustee was emploved up until 1941 when councilman was used. The 
mayor, clerk, and five councilmen make up the Town Board. 

In 1923 an Indian fight broke out in Blanding. Joe Bishop's boy, on 
trial for stealing, escaped from the courtroom and shot Sheriff's Oliver's 
horse. A posse was formed to find the culprit and to locate old Posey, the 
leader of the Ute renegades. All of the rebellious Indians were kept 
prisoners in a wire enclosure. The Military sent Marshall Ward to investi- 
gate and clear up procedures. The town was on tender hooks for many 
weeks over the uprising. This story is given in full in the section, “Indian 
Wars.” 

The Shumway brothers: Arah, Seth, Harris, Lee, and Glen have been 
very active in mining operations. When the big uranimum boom blos- 
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somed, their mines were in the forefront, as they had spent most of their 
lives searching the hills and mesas for ore bearing strata. 

Blanding is a boom town at the present time. The oil and uranium 
activities have changed the small village into a bustling town. The whole 
tempo of living has been speeded up. Population has increased over 
one hundred percent. Trailer houses are parked all over town, besides 
every court being completely filled up. Business has jumped at an amazing 
rate. New firms are transacting business in old buildings in town and 
new firms are established at both ends of town on the newly completed 
highway. There are eight service stations, five cafes, two dress shops, a 
drug store, a movie drive-in and a picture show house, a furniture store, 
a jewelry store, a skating rink, eight big trailer courts, four new modern 
motels, established during the past few years. The four local trucking 
firms are doing a lucrative business. 

There are many problems confronting the city, due to its mushroom 
growth. The housing situation is critical, although there are six new 
homes nearly completed, built by the County School board; Slavens have 
started another housing unit in the southeastern part of town. The town 
sewer needs to be enlarged to accommodate the new growth in population. 

However, the most critical problem to be met is the inadequacy of 
the present water supply. New sources will have to be found, old springs 
developed. Controls will have to be placed in the system where they are 
needed. 

The present progressive town with its oiled streets, its neon signs, its 
new school houses and recreation hall, is a far cry from the quiet shim- 
mering mesa Walter C. Lyman first saw in September, 1897. 
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Ranch House at La Sal 


HISTORY OF LA SAL, UTAH 


The history of San Juan County unfolds quite completely through a 
deliniation of the colonizing ventures at Bluff, Monticello, and Blanding, 
but the pioneer history ie in the “out-of-the-way,” and often imper- 
manent, settlements flay ors the saga of San Juan with sizeable pinches of 
variety and romance. One such outpost is La Sal, a small ranching, farming, 
and mining community in the northeast corner of the county. 

Early settlers of the area borrowed the name of their geographical 
backbone, the laccolithic mountain range to the northwest, when they 
called their establishment LaSal. The lyrical name Sierra de La Sal 
(Spanish: The Salt Mountain) antedates by more than a century the first 
settlement made in the shadow of the mountains’ southern slopes in 1878. 
Who gave the mountains their name, when, and exactly why, remains the 

2. La Sal's own secret, but the name undoubtedly originates with Spanish 
traders who penetrated the neighboring territory in Colorado at least as 
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early as 1750. Juan Maria de Rivera passed within less than one hundred 
miles of the LaSals in 1765 when he trekked north into Colorado from 
Santa Fe journeying down the Dolores River and across the Uncompahgre 
Plateau. Rivera’s report has not been discovered, but its contents are 
known through references made to it by later travelers over the same 
trail. Expeditions to the far north continued after 1765. We are told that 
Spaniards from New Mexico frequently traded with these distant tribes 
and often remained with them some months for the purpose of gathering 
peltry and “to see what they could see.”! 

Concrete and surprisingly accurate data on the area traversed by the 
early Spanish traders comes to us through the diary and map of F rey 
Silvestre Veliz de Escalante and his cartographer, Don Bernardo Miera y 
Panchero. Sierra de la Sal appears both in the diary and on the map. 
Andres Muniz,.who had been with Rivera in 1765 and again explored in 
Colorado as far as the Gunnison River in 1775, fulfilled the vital posts. of 
interpreter and guide to Escalante’s party.27 No doubt Muniz supplied 
the names for many of the geo-features cited in the Escalante documents. 
Perhaps he named La Sal. 

The route of the Escalante-Dominguez expedition from August 17-23, 
1776, came within forty to sixty miles of LaSal. The Spaniards were 
nearest to La Sal August 21 when they “arrived at the Rio de San Pedro* 
and camped in a small meadow which is here, naming the campsite 
San Luis."* From the Escalante map it would appear that this campsite 
was located near what is now called “The Coke Ovens.” | 

There is a legend that the La Sals were named by one of Escalante’s 
men who awoke one of those August mornings when the party was in the 
vicinity and seeing that snow or hail had whitened the crests of the north- 
western peaks exclaimed, “La sal, la sal,” in English, “The salt, the salt.” 
Escalante himself refutes this story and infers previous use of. the name 
La Sal as he describes the Rio de San Pedro: 


... It then runs northwest and west until it joins the Rio de Ios 
Dolores, near the small range which they call Sierra de la Sal 
because close to it there are salt beds where, according to what 
we are told, the Yutas who live hereabout get their salt.’ 


1 Herbert E. Bolton, Pageant in the Wilderness, p. 7. 
2 Ibid., p. 9-13. 

3 Now the San Miguel River. 

+ Ibid., Bolton translation of Escalante journal, p. 147. 
5 Ibid., p. 148. 
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Joseph J. Hill's opinion after a study of “Spanish and Mexican Ex- 
ploration and Trade Northwest from New Mexico into the Great Basin” 


gives further indication that the Sierra de La Sal received its name before 
1776. 


That by 1776 the region east of the Colorado River and as far 
north as the Gunnison appears to have become fairly well known 
to Spanish traders from New Mexico is clear from ‘the fact that 
most of the more important physical features of the country were 
referred to in the diary of Escalante by names that are still on 
the map and in a way that would lead one to think . . . those 
names were more or less in common use at that time.! 


Mr. and Mrs. Tom Ray and their family of eight children qualify not 
only in point of time but also in civic contributions as the first bona fide 
settlers of La Sal. Very much a part of the great western migration, the 
Rays were born in Tennessee and immigrated to California after the Civil 
War stopping for short times enroute in Missouri, Denver, and northern 
Idaho. After about eight years of farming near Chico, California, the 
Rays moved to Mount Pleasant, Utah.* Early in the spring of 1877, with 
a good team and wagon and some sixty Durham milk cows, they once 
again embarked for new country. They proceeded, apparently without 
serious impediment, to the head of Moab canyon. Persistence outlasted 
the problems as they maneuvered their wagons, their stock and themselves 
down the canyon’s twenty-five foot perpendicular cliff, aptly called Jump- 
ing-Off-Place, forded the Colorado (then the Grand) River, and arrived 
in Moab Valley.’ 

More than two decades before, in 1855, the Elk Mountain Mission 
had been established at Moab (known then as Spanish Valley or Grand 
Valley) by the Latter-day Saint Church. In accordance with President 
Brigham Young's well-devised program for extensive colonization, forty- 
one men answered the Church's call to make a settlement on the southwest 
fringe of Utah territory and do missionary work among the Ute Indians 
occupying this region. Troubles with the Indians culminated in the slay- 
ing of three of the colonists and, since the Indians could produce ample 
reinforcements, the Mormons were advised to quit the mission.t The Rays 
camped at the abandoned fort from about October 11, 1877, until New 


1 Ibid., p. 7 (quoted by Bolton). 

2 Bowen, Progressive Men of Western Colorado, p. 666. (1905). 
3 Frank Silve ‘"y, Unpublished History of San Juan County: p. 3. 
4 Fawn McConkie, A History of Moab, Utah, pp. 14- 26. 
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Year's Day, 1878. The only settlers they encountered were William “Nig- 
ger Bill” Granstaff and a French Canadian known only as “Frenchie,” 
two prospectors who had come in that summer and laid claim to the valley. 

The Rays were looking for good range and a ranch site and remem- 
bering the report of Mrs. Rays father, Cornelius Maxwell, who evidently 
passed through the region on his way to Mancos in 1873, they struck out 
for the mountains.’ When they reached Coyote Creek at the south side 
of the La Sai Mountains near where the present community of La Sal is 
located, they noted a favorable site with a lovely large spring, but exploring 
some-eight miles further east they found a spot more to their liking. There 
they settled on what they named Deer Creek, about a mile southwest of 
the main settlement of La Sal (now called Old La Sal) which was made 
a year later. 

Not long after the Rays arrived another group of settlers came into 
the country from Sanpete and Sevier Counties and established themselves 
on Coyote Creek. Evidently the creek acquired its name because of the 
abundance of coyotes in the area. The Coyote settlers built three cabins, 
spaced about seventy-five yards apart, close enough to offer some forti- 
fication from the Indians. Included in this group of people were Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornelius Maxwell, the parents of Mrs. Tom Ray; Tom Maxwell; 
Philander Maxwell, Sr.; and Niels Olson. Billy McCarty and family (Mrs. 
McCarty was a daughter of the Cornelius Maxwells) joined them a little 
later.” 

One of the first wagon roads across San Juan County was made soon 
after the advent of these pioneers. Niels Olson, a friend of the Rays and 
Maxwells in Mount Pleasant, was hired to drive an ox team for Andy 
Menefee to Mancos, Colorado where Menefee had taken a homestead. 
Olson and Menefee knew the general direction they must travel from 
Coyote to Mancos, but they did not know the terrain. Heading southeast, 
the three oxteams and wagons and four men struck an Indian trail which 
led them on to a remnant of the Old Spanish Trail. The trail brought 
the Menefee company through Lisbon Valley to the bottom of a steep 
hill. This obstacle was conquered by maneuvering the wagons up a series 
of three jump-offs and the road became known as the Three-Step Hill. 
Niels Olson returned to Coyote over the road he helped to blaze.* 

The untapped productivity of virgin land lured the Rays to La Sal, 
but when it came to procuring the essential supplies which even a reason- 


1 [bid., pp. 28-29. 
* Silvey, op. cit., p. 4. 
* Silvey, pp. 5-6. 
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ably self-sufficient farm and ranch must purchase, the unsettled country 
imposed a heavy toll. For example, during the first two years, 1878-79, 
the Rays hauled supplies once a year from Salina, 200 Hailes away. In 
1880, La Sal pioneers began obtaining supplies at Durango, Colorado. 
The Rays were milking from thirty-five to forty-five cows and the butter 
which they carefully prepared and packed.and salted down into whiskey 
barrels Sova a lucrative demand in Durango, a thriving mining market 
town 135 miles from La Sal. Butter brought fifty cents a pound anal vege- 
tables and grain netted good prices also. On a trip that took two nek. 
produce was hauled boris La Sal to Durango via the Three-Step Hill and 
the return load contained supplies to last for eight months to a year.! 


Philander Maxwell and Billy McCarty owned a range cattle partner-_ 


ship and their herd numbering approximately 2,000 head was one of the 
first large bunches of cattle to be run in San Juan County. A year or two 
after the initial settlement of La Sal another large herd of cattle came 
into the country. Lester, Buddy, and Arthur Taylor and John Shafer, 
homesteaders in Moab Valley, explored the extensive range on the north- 
east side of the La Sals and they brought in their cattle to summer here. 
- On what is known as Taylor Flats they built a cabin and corrals. 


The next group of settlers came to La Sal early in 1879 from “the 
settlements” in Salina, Mount Pleasant, Manti, Spanish Fork, Grass Valley, 
and Rabbit Valley, for the purpose of taking up homesteads. Some of 
these homesteaders were the Webbs, Tom Goshorn, Bill Hamilton, and 
King “Cam” Young. Frank Silvey in his unpublished “History of San Juan 
County” gives the following account: 


The Webbs, King, and Bill Hamilton built their cabins of nice 
pine logs Brant a mae northeast of the Ray ranch about the mid- 
dle of the La Sal Flats. On account of possible Indian outbreaks, 
the cabins were built sixtv yards apart and in a triangle. The 
King cabin was much larger than the others and was a two-story 
dais with loopholes all around the upper story for rifle men in 
case of trouble with the Indians, but we never had any killings 
or serious trouble at La Sal proper with the Indians at any time 
and most of the settlers remained at their homesteads during the 
serious trouble in 1881.* 


1 Silvey, p. 27. 
 Ibid., p. 4. 
3 [bid., p. 6-7. 
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A photostatic record of the San Juan County post offices and _ post- 
masters obtained from the National Archives reveals that a La Sal post 
office was established September 12, 1878, with William Hamilton as post- 
master.° R. R. Simpson became postmaster February 17, 1879. Little 
seems to be known of the activites of the post office under Hamilton and 
Simpson. Mrs. Elizabeth L. Ray took over duties of postmistress August 
18, 1879. 

In 1878 La Sal was made an outpost on the mail route from Salina, 
Utah to Ouray, Colorado. Described as one of the strangest and most 


dangerous routes in the history of the U. S. post office, this mail route was 


one of the first to be established in southeastern Utah and the adjoining 
section of western Colorado and for several years it was the only mailway. 
Along its 350-mile run (700 miles round trip) were the posts of Salina, 
Greenriver, Moab, and La Sal, Utah and Paradox, Naturita, Placerville, 
and Ouray, Colorado. Although “the mail must go through” these settle- 
ments, the schedule depended upon the judgment of the carrier in gaug- 
ing the endurance of both himself and his horse; sometimes it took a 
month, sometimes six weeks, to complete the round trip. The first carrier 
was a man named Howard, who after several months was succeeded by 
Tom Brewster, regular carrier for two years. The carrier had two horses 
in his outfit—one loaded with a light bed, a few provisions, and a canteen 
of water and the other saddled for himself. There was no change of horses 
along the way. In the high water time, the Price, Green, Grand (Colorado), 
Dolores, and San Miguel rivers were all fraught with dangers, but Howard, 
Brewster, and their successors had to get across them. They had to drive 
through La Sal Divide when winter was at its worst and, during all months 
of the year, they had to keep a constant lookout for hostile Indians. 
These and other perils must be risked to serve about one hundred people 
along the 350-mile stretch. The mail sacks were not heavy; few people 
wrote letters and few took a newspaper. In fact, rather small leather bags 
were ample to contain all the mail sent along the route. It is said that 
thousands of dollars in currency came this way by registered mail and 
safely reached their destination? 

Notable in the weather history of the country is the West's tragic 
winter, the big snows of February-March 1885. At La Sal snow piled up 
to a depth of five feet on the level and ten to twelve feet where it had 
drifted. All travel had stopped except on snow shoes and there were few 


® f[amilton later served as postmaster in Paradox, Colorado, appointed in 1878. 
1 Silvey, op. cit., p. 9-10. 
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adept snowshoers. Before the great February storms, the mail came from 
Paradox three times a week and afterward it was two weeks before the 
carrier, Mr. Calan of Naturita, a novice at snow-shoeing, arrived at La Sal 
completely exhausted and his snow shoes gone. Until the mail could be 
-earried on horseback again, Jack Silvey, an experienced snow-shoer, took 
Calan’s place. 

August 6, 1901, the post office was officially moved from La Sal to the 
new headquarters ranch at that time called Coyote. The post office re- 
tained the name La Sal and the new ranch and townsite gradually took 
that name also. 

Some of the most colorfully romantic incidents in the history of early 
La Sal involve the Indians. Troubles with the Indians threatened the early 
settlers when a small band of impudent Piutes camped near their settle- 
ments. The Piutes brought a good bunch of fat ponies and lost no time 
in preparing ground for the sport they most delighted in—horseracing. 
Their tracks were trails about twenty feet apart, leveled and smoothed 
by the settlers’ yearling calves which the Indians roped and dragged over 
the course. 

Continually the Piutes begged for, and for some time were given, 
biscuits. Finally, Mr. Ray attempted to explain that his flour was low, 
that soon his “papooses” would have no biscuits, but not until he picked 
up his 44-Winchester rifle would the Indians withdraw. The following 
day Grandpa and Grandma Maxwell were the only ones at home when 
the old Indian “Wash” rode up and demanded biscuits. Grandpa im- 
patiently hurled an order, “Damn you, get out!” This immediately incited 
Wash to raise his quirt and strike Maxell over the head and shoulders. 
The old man rushed into the cabin for a gun and Wash headed for the 
timber. When at last Grandpa was able “to get a bead on” Wash and 
was about to press the trigger, Grandma knocked the gun from his hands 
and it discharged in mid-air. Frank Silvey reasons that, “perhaps _ this 
act of Grandma Maxwell saved the small bunch of settlers from a com- 
plete massacre as the Whites were outnumbered ten to one and most of 
them had but a few rounds of cartridges while the Indians were well 
armed and always kept a good reserve of cartridges.” 

Not long after this incident “one of the most dastardly deeds ever 
committed by the Indians in the West” occurred in the shooting of young 
Joe Wilson and attempted killing of his brother, Ervin, while these Moab 
boys were looking for some of their stray horses. When Ervin burst into 


2 Ibid., p. 39. 
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the settlement at Coyote shouting, “The Indians are after me,” the five 
men in camp gathered the women and children into one cabin and pre- 
pared to defend them the best they could with little ammunition of any 
sort and a miscellaneous assortment of guns, each requiring a different 
type of cartridge. Although’ the Whites saw several Indians peering over 
a nearby Bde no shots were fired and at nightfall the Indians left.! 

The ensuring period of depredations and wars in which several Whites 
and Indians were killed had county-wide repercussions and is therefore 
chronicled in another chapter. 


The atmosphere of fear and excitement provoked by the Indian up- 
risings remained tense, and during the fall of 1881, several settlers and pros- 
pectors congregated at La Sal to put in the winter. However, the Indians 
gave no trouble and nearly all the settlers and prospectors capitalized on 
an early spring and pulled out, some heading for Paradox and others for 
the mountains to resume prospecting. The Tom Ray family and Niels 
Olson remained at La Sal. 


Indians, individually and in small groups, resumed their visits to the 
La Sal and Coyote settlements, but the Whites treated them with under- 
standing firmness and the Indians generally responded admirably. Mr. 
Silvey captures the tone of Indian relations at this time (1852) as he — 
writes of the Indians’ visits to his family: 


. After a big dinner the Ute rode off singing a humdrum 
Indian song and lazily whipping his pony over the shoulders. 
The next time, eight Indians came and among them was Bridger 
Jack and Cowboy. My mother cooked and fed them all, as it 
was our policy, as the Mormons at Bluff had done, to treat them 
as well as we could afford to. But we must protect ourselves as 
we had to haul our supplies 135 miles and had but little money. 
Two days later six Indians came and we again fed them. My 
mother ‘always had blanchemange for ear with sugar and 
cream. The Indians sure were foal of it. As Bridger Jack could 
understand and talk English somewhat, we told sans we could 
not feed so many. They all seemed to understand this and we 
were not bothered by feeding them in bunches any more. Cow- 
boy came down many times alone, and when food was set before 
him, he would eat it as delicately as any whiteman. Also Bridger 
Jack would come quite often to swap buckskins for potatoes or 
money and would sometimes bring us a piece of venison. He 
said the Utes numbered about three hundred and were chiefly 
after buckskins. 


1 Silvey, op. cit., pp. 10-14. 
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The slaughter of some 3,000 deer within a two-month period appar- 
ently stems from this fancy for hides and after the big kill, most of the 
Indians left for their reservation near Ignacio, Colorado.’ 

Several remained, however, and they occasionally gave the settlers a 
neighborly hand with such chores as drowning out the menacing prairie 
dogs. Before leaving the fields, the Indians would gather up the dead 
animals. Mr. Silvey, visiting their camp on a following day, recalls: 


We found they had roasted the prairie dogs—hide, hair, and 
entrails—all night in the hot ashes and coals and now they were 
eating them, str ipping the hide off with their long fingernails. The 
meat Rinaked good and I was tempted to try some oF it, but after 
seeing them eat the entrails after stripping the tefuse out of 
Raje® I balked and did not care to try any of the parts.’ 


Several cowboys, prospectors, and others became acquainted with the 
possibilities of the LaSal country through’ participating in or hearing 
news of the Indian uprisings, especially the so-called Cowboy-Indian war 
of 1881. Among these was a young Colorado miner and cowboy, Jack 
Silvey, brother of Frank Silvey, to whom we owe most of the credit for an 
account of the early history of La Sal. Jack sent word to his parents in 
Warrensburg, Missouri, to sell out and move to the La Sal Mountains. in 
Utah. They took his advice and in the spring of 1882, John Silver met his 
sons Jack, Will, and Charley, at Leadville, Colorado, and they drove a 
team and wagon to La Sal. The Silveys had not been in La Sal long before 
they had made a deal with Niels Olson for his homestead holdings. 
Mrs. Silvey and 15-year-old Frank joined the rest of the family in August, 
and sometime after this a daughter of the Silveys, Mrs. Clara Fletcher 
Savage, moved to La Sal from Missouri with her eighteen-month-old son, 
Ralph Fletcher.” From the hides acquired by trading with the Indians, 
Mrs. Savage fashioned lovely buckskin gloves which became prized pos- 
sessions of many of the early La Sal residents. 

It may seem surprising that the Indian troubles induced rather than 
discouraged settlement. The following conversation which took place 
while the Silveys were enroute to La Sal characterizes the supremacy of 
adventure over caution in the attitudes of the pioneers. 


“Do you pe cople know that the Indians are some bad out in the 
La Sals and it is a dangerous trip for you?” we was asked. “Yes,” 


2 Chia Ibid, pp. 32-33. 
1 Thid., p. 34. 
2 [bid., pp. 25-30. 
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my brother Will replied, “but we are well armed and we are going 
to take a chance and help settle up that country.”! 


As a matter of fact, the “country” that the Silveys, Rays, Maxwells, 
and the others bent themselves upon “settling up” possessed advantages 
which the risks simply could not counterbalance. The lure of virgin land 
cited earlier loomed even more enticing because in the matter of govern- 
ment regulation, San Juari was something of a no-man’s land virtually un- 
touched by the territorial organizations of Utah and Colorado. When 
land holdings became established, the settlers were eager that they be 
duly recorded. Mr. Silvey reports that members of his family made a 
five-day trip to Bluff City September, 1882, to file on their lands and that 
the following year Lem Redd, county assessor and collector, came up to 
La Sal to assess the country.” Some eighty miles of rugged terrain spanned 
the gap between the San Juan County organization set up by the Mormons 
in Bluff City and the settlers at La Sal and it seems the La Sal ‘people 
balked at the demand that they pay taxes. Such invasion of their frontiers- 
man-like independence caused them to reach for their guns and gruffly 
refuse. Assessor Redd met the threats with courage, skillfully cajoled the 
La Sal men, convinced them of their civic obligation and collected the 
taxes.® 

The names of several of the first people in the La Sal area will never 
be known because the individuals soon moved out and/or left no perma- 
nent evidence of their inhabitance here. On the other hand, various pros- 
pectors, cattlemen, and homesteaders implanted more lasting monuments 
to themselves by giving names, often their own, to certain geo-features. 
Kirk Puckett, prospector and owner of a few fine Oregon horses, spent a 
year or so on the east side of the La Sal Mountains about 1880. He ex- 
plored Sinbad Valley and Kirk Basin bears his name. In 1882 an old 
prospector, “Doby” Brown, settled at a spring about five miles northwest 
of the Maxwells and McCartys. After a few months he moved to Castle 
Valley, Grand County, and the place he abandoned near La Sal has been 
since called “Brown's Hole.” Sally’s Hollow on the east La Sals was named 
after Sally (a man) Culberton who located there about 1886 but left soon 
after.! 

In 1884 a group of Pennsylvania investors became so intrigued with 
the tales of the fabulous fortunes to be made in the cattle business that 


1 Tbid., p. 30. 

* [bid., p. 33. 

3 Charles Redd. 

1 Silvey, op. cit., pp. 4, 27. 
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they organized the Pittsburg Cattle Company. Early the following spring 
(1885), Charles H. Ogden, representing the Pittsburg capital, came to 
La Sal, bargained with the settlers, and finally bought the cattle and ranch 
interests of Cornelius, Philander, and Tom Maxwell, Billy McCarty, Green 
Robinson, the Rays and Niels Olson. The largest herd of cattle purchased 
belonged to Green Robinson and most of these cattle were branded with 
the “Cross-H.” This brand was adopted by the Pittsburg Cattle Com- 
pany and it marks the livestock owned today by Redd Ranches, present 
owners of the La Sal ranch operation. 

The Tom Rays moved to Paradox Valley, Colorado, traveling over a 
perilous canyon route first negotiated by wagon five years before by former 
La Sal settler, Tommy Goshorn.* The Maxwells and McCartys went to 
Oregon, some of them to return to Moab a few years later. In 1887 the 
Silveys sold their La Sal property to the Pittsburg Cattle Company." 

Soon after the initial land and livestock acquisitions were made and 
the operation underway, the Pittsburg Cattle Company sent Frank S. Smith 
to La Sal to manage the concern. Jim Blood came a few months later 
to fill the position of range foreman. Apparently the financial statements 
sent back to the owners of the Pittsburg Catle Company did not show the 
large profits the investors had anticipated. In fact, the cattle enterprise 
was little more than breaking even. A stockholder in the company, a 
Blairsville, Pennsylvania banker, said that he had a competent nephew 
living in Missouri and suggested that he be hired to work on the La Sal 
ranch and try to find out why it was not making money. So, J. M. Cun- 
ningham joined the Pittsburg Cattle Company in 1886. Another gentle- 
man with an interest in the company had a relative fitted for a job at 
La Sal. Various “wild-west” experiences in the Dakota territory helped 
qualify Thomas B. Carpenter and he came to Utah about 18587. 

The company named Cunningham general manager in 1888 and Car- 
penter became ranch foreman. As a ranch-running team these two men 
were a happy combination. Cunningham and Carpenter improved the 
Pittsburg Cattle Company's holdings and acquired new range. Some of 
their cattle summered in Colorado and a winter feed ground was main- 
tained on Coal Creek’ near Montrose, Colorado. 

Some important changes mark La Sal history in 1895. Under Cun- 
ningham and Carpenters direction, Dan McCullum, the ranch foreman, 
constructed a canal conveying the water from La Sal Creek to Coyote 


1 Silvey. ’ 
®° Tommy Goshorn was postmaster in Paradox for a few years. 
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Flats. This development is especially significant in the history of La Sal 
because it marks the change, or reason for the change, in the story’s locale. 
Also in 1895, the La Sal Cattle Company composed of J. M. Cunningham, 
T. B. Carpenter, and Fred N. Prewer, bought out the Pittsburg Cattle 
Company. Prewer came to the United States from England, drifted “out 
west, settled in Paradox Valley, and then came to La Sal to supervise 
the PCC’s cattle operation. 

When the water was brought to Coyote, a large acreage was fenced 
and planted to alfalfa and grain. Mr. Prewer set out a great many fruit 
trees and a grove of poplars. Construction of barns and corrals got under- 
way. Although the “sky-wampus” foundation dug by Uncle Ben Lackey 
puts it on a slightly tilted keel, the large white frame ranch house, built 
in 1896, somehow symbolizes the “company ranch” whose headquarters 
it has been through several ownership changes and the vicissitudes of 
nearly seventy years. As the new place gradually became the center of 
activity and interest and the post office was moved, Coyote became known 
as La Sal while the original La Sal was called variously the Other Ranch, 
Pine Lodge (Mrs. Cunningham’s affectionate name for the place is still 
used quite often), and Old La Sal. 

About 1898 Mr. Prewer sold his interest in the La Sal Cattle Company 
to Cunningham and the company adopted the name Cunningham and 
Carpenter Company. 

That the La Sal company produced good livestock and received wide 
recognition is evidenced a bit humorously in the following item which 
appears in the Granp VaLLey Tres (now THE Times-INDEPENDENT, Moab, 


Utah) February 3, 1899. 


At the stockmen’s convention in Denver this past week J. M. 
Cunningham & Company of La Sal received a silver medal for 
the best load of calves from the northern division and a special 
prize of a jug of whiskey, a box of cigars, and a lantern. The 
lantern is supposed to be a necessity after the use of the first. 


An extended drouth, low cattle prices, and rustlers were probably 
the main forces in transforming an exclusive cattle land into an important 
sheep country. The Taylors brought the first bunch of sheep onto the 
La Sal Mountains in August, 1895, under guard of Joe Bush, U. S$. Deputy 
Marshall. The Taylors realized the resentment of the cattlemen and thus 
took the precaution of bringing the marshall. More herds of sheep fol- 
lowed and, like the Taylors, several cattlemen went into the sheep business 
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so that in a few years the sheep many times out-numbered the cattle. 
Cunningham and Carpenter followed this trend when they brought 4,000 
sheep onto their ranges in 1900. 

A new era in the La Sal story begins about 1909. That year George 
McConkie and Dilworth Hammond from Moab claimed homesteads at 
La Sal with the view of developing dry farms and building wholesome 
rural homes for their voung families. By 1915 the following were among 
the dry farmers who had taken up places near La Sal: John Weech, Wil- 
liam (Sammy) Sommerville, Andrew Tangren, Jess Leamaster, J. P. Lar- 
sen. The venture looked so promising in 1916 that the farmers appointed 
an organization for the marking out and administering of a townsite. Dur- 
ing the next few years about ten residences and a church and school 
were built here. People, mostly from Emery and Sanpete counties and 
Moab, continued to come for a year or two after 1915, but when they 
had experienced a few years of poor crop yields, it became evident that 
the small amount of available water could not profitably support a sizeable 
settlement. Most of the dry farmers moved away although a small number 
of farms near La Sal are presently operated by children or relatives of 
the 1910-1920 settlers. Notable among these is Eph Wilcox who came to 
La Sal with his family from Emery County and is currently directing the 
farming and cattle outfit run by his son. Several places were homesteaded 
in the Old La Sal area and some of these are kept up today. 

To describe the next significant event in La Sal history it is necessary 
to backtrack a few years to 1914. In November of that year Cunningham 
and Carpenter sold the entire ranch, range, and stock interests of the 
La Sal operation. The La Sal Land and Livestock Company, a partnership 
of San Juan and Grand County stockmen including Lemuel H. Redd, 
J. A. Scorup, Kumen Jones, Hanson Bayles, Nielson Brothers, J. F. Bar- 
ton, J. P. Larsen, F. B. Hammond, Sr., and Wayne H. Redd, purchased 
the Cunningham-Carpenter outfit. Francis Nielson received the ranch 
property and F. B. Hammond the sheep interest. However, Carpenter 
continued to manage the place for three or four months until organizational 
details for the new company could be worked out. Charles Redd, a young 
man from Bluff, recently returned from an L.D.S. mission in northwestern 
U. S., came to La Sal as manager of the La Sal Land and Livestock Com- 
pany in 1915. Mr. Redd applied his managerial talents so successfully 
that the concern shows a record of continuous expansion and improvement 
during the forty years he has directed it. “Charley,” presently heads the 
“company ranch” operation at La Sal. However, the ownership of the 
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business has undergone a number of changes. Since 1948 the firm has 
operated under the name of Redd Ranches. 

An important addition to the community made by the La Sal Live- 
stock Company was a general mercantile establishment which has since 
served the needs of La Sal residents. Cunningham and Carpenter had 
reserved a room in their bunkhouse as commissary from which they sup- 
plied their camps, ranch house, and employees. The commissary was 
divided into two departments; one stocked with staple camp supplies— 
flour, sugar, coffee, etc., and the other contained candy, tobacco, and a 
few personal items. The new La Sal outfit carried on a limited supply 
business from this bunkhouse “store” until a good-sized frame store build- 
ing was constructed in 1918. A carpenter named Oppenheimer built the 
store and also a ranch house on the Old La Sal place. E. J. Sprankle man- 
aged the new store, which also housed the post office and company office. 


SCOOLS AND CHURCHES 


Civic contributions made by the Rays mentioned earlier can be ap- 
propriately cited in a summary of schools in La Sal. Although Mr. Ray 
denoted his signature with an “X,” he was extremely anxious that his 
large family get the rudiments of an education. No doubt he was proud 
of his plucky wife who had learned to read and write from a neighbor 
woman in Tennessee by sandwiching in a few lessons among the responsi- 
bilities of working the farm while Tom fought in the Civil War. The 
first schools in La Sal grew out of the Rays’ concern for their children’s 
education. 

They decided to ask Miss Lulu Ivie of Mt. Pleasant if she would 
come and live with them and teach the children. At Mr. Ray’s expense 
Miss Ivie taught six-month term. In 1884, prompted by Mr. Ray, the 
settlers decided to build a community school house. Pine lumber, rip- 
sawed by Niels Olson, Neal Ray, and Will Silvey, soon began to take 
school-shape as carpenters John and Jack Silvey put in the floor, desks, and 
a crude blackboard. Some of the black post office ink which Mrs. Ray had 
was used to make a serviceable blackboard. The school house was located 
near the Ray’s place and when the Maxwells and McCartys moved over 
from Coyote, there were fifteen school-age children. A Miss Stair of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was emploved to teach a six-month term and 
her salary was paid co-operatively by all who had children to attend. the 
school.' A year or two later, when the first settlers sold their ranches and 
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cattle and moved away, the school house was abandoned and likely was 
converted into living quarters or a granary. It was about 1916 when 
another school was built in La Sal (and now it was called Old La Sal). 
Abbie Hancock, who had recently come from Mexico, taught the first 
flock of school youngsters. The Old La Sal school was discontinued about 
1941. 


Before a school could be opened at present-day La Sal, two boys had 
to be “borrowed” from Moab so that there would be the eight children 
required for maintaining a school. Carl Berry came up and boarded with 
Fred Prewer and Alva Duncan lived wih George Stocks. Carl and Ava 
with Lacy and Thelma Stocks, Isabelle and Alva McCullum, and two other 
children started school in La Sal in 1909. Class was held in a little house 
on the hill east of the “company ranch” headquarters and 17-year-old 
Clem Christenson of Monticello was the teacher. 


When many families came to La Sal to take dry farms, school enroll- 
ments increased and church services were organized. Several Latter-day 
Saint families who had come to La Sal since about 1909 organized an 
L.D.S. branch here August 2, 1915. Walter Dilworth Hammond presided 
over the branch. Settlers of the Mormon faith continued to arrive leading 
to the creation of an L.D.S. Ward, October 21, 1917, with W. D. Ham- 
mond as bishop. In 1918 a lumber meeting house was constructed on the 
townsite about 1.5 miles southwest of the La Sal Post Office and store. 
Alexander Jameson succeeded Hammond as bishop in 1921 and in 1924 
the ward was again made a branch because most of the congregation 
had moved away. 

As something of a community center, the church building housed the 
school for several years. Later the situation was reversed. About 1930 
when the L.D.S organization functioned as a branch, its meetings were 
held in the school building, a sturdy two-room frame building completed 
in 1927 and located about 100 vards south of the old church building. 


La Sal church activities now center in the one-time CCC mess ‘hall 
which the L.D.S. branch acquired in 1947, and have remodeled and con- 
verted to a meeting house. Swelling school enrollments have accompanied 
the uranium rush and La Sal history encored in 1954-55 and 1955-56 when 
the elementary school overflow held classes in the church building. The 
school house was moved from the old townsite in 1951 so that both church 
and school are now situated near the store and post office. 
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PIONEER AMUSEMENT 


Pioneer life at La Sal did not lack interludes of fun and recreation. 
The Rays, Maxwells, and McCartys loved horses and although their best 
were just better-than-average cow ponies, the excitement aroused by what 
usually began as casual wagers, affected settlers for miles around. One 
day Billy McCarty remarked, “Ill bet you a thousand dollars and twenty 
head of horses that my Selim can beat your Tobe a quarter of a mile.” 
The Rays speedily took him up and the race was set for five weeks later. 
The horses were carefully fitted and an Indian-style race track readied. 
Word of the coming event spread and a few days before the race several 
families from Moab arrived in wagons stocked with bedding and grub. 
A few came from Paradox on horseback. Dancing each night and much 
convivial talk added to the festivity. When the day of the race came, 
the money and stock put up on its results had multiplied several times. 
The horses were finally taped off and Tobe, the Ray horse, won handily. 
Then, Neal Ray matched his trim sorrel mare against Ecky McCarty and 
his horse, and though Neal outweighed Ecky some sixty pounds, his mare 
won by a length. The Maxwells and McCartys were sportsmanlike losers, 
but the racing spirit ran high and they were quick to propose another 
match in four weeks for “any amount you want to put up.” 

Horse racing continued to be a popular diversion at La Sal. Foot 
racing also created some excitement among the cowboys and ranch hands. 
Boxing and wrestling deserves mention as a form of recreation. Even 
after a hard day in the harvest, the Stocks boys, whose grandsons cur- 
rently appear on local fight cards, delighted looker-on with their sparring 
contests. 

Today, rock-pile stakes, dirt roads branching off, an open pit opera- 
tion, and clusters of equipment and trailer houses are among the sights 
the motorists might notice along Utah Highway #46 to La Sal. These 
indications of activity are not startling because La Sal is centrally located 
on the Colorado Plateau, that wilderness chunk of the Four Corners trans- 
formed into boom country by the uranium strikes of the 1950's. In fact, 
it was only a few miles south of LaSal where a U-ore deposit of such 
quality and quantity was discovered that the pitiable yet insignificant 
existence of a struggling starving miner turned into probably the most 
illustrious rags to riches tale of recent mining lore. Uranium baron, 
Charlie Steen, now lionized by residents of the Colorado Plateau, head- 
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quarters his celebrated organization in Moab, but his mines are located 
about six miles southwest of La Sal in the Big Indian district. Perhaps 
nothing so stimulated the uranium industry in the Four Comers, Grand, 
and San Juan Counties particularly, as did Steen’s success. There followed 
an onslaught of prospecting, claim filing, and mining. La Sal Creek miners 
who had been hauling out ore for years apparently increased production 
and/or took on more importance. New mining operations sprouted, equip- 
ment and people moved in, and virtually all the claimable land staked. 

Prospecting fever is not a newcomer to the La Sal country. What 
was described as the “LaSal Mountain District” has kindled the spirit 
of prospecting since miners first became aware of the country’s existence. 
In 1898 the Moab newspaper printed large advertisements proclaiming 
the “Gold, Copper, Silver, Uranium, and Platinum” in the “District” and 
they offered a six-page folder, “La Sal Mountain Mining District—where 
they are and where to find them.” Many prospectors heeded these glow- 
ing reports and for a few years Miner’s Basin on the northwest side of the 
La Sals boasted a camp of seventy-five persons, a grocery store, two 
restaurants, two saloons, a livery stable, shoemaker’s shop, mining office, 
deputy sheriff, doctor, and even a Sunday School. Enough ore was found 
in the La Sals to keep many prospectors working, but judging from an ad- 
vertisement in 1896, the miners were sustained as much by the exaggerated 
optimism of Moab promoters as by any success at the mines. For exam- 
ple: “Wanted—10,000 miners to work on the mountains in good country 
and 20,000 farmers to make homes for themselves and till the soil on the 
fertile mesas of the country. For further information write Grand Valley 
Times, Moab.” (May, 1897). 

The paper reports a recent find of “an exceedingly rich float” in 1896 
and asserts that at least 100 prospectors were at work in the La Sal Moun- 
tains. Two men by the names of King and May were mining copper in 
Big Indian in 1896 and several “experts” voiced optimism over the amount 
of copper in the south end of the La Sals (November, 1896). The Big 
Indian copper discoveries led to a number of semi-successful mining 
ventures. 

Because La Sal has few aspects of a town, it has not been greatly 
affected by the various mining efforts nearby. However, this is not pre- 
cisely true of the present uranium rush. In order to live nearer to their 
job, many mining men house their families in trailers. Some thirty trailer 
houses are hooked up at a La Sal park. Residents of smaller trailer clusters 
at more than a dozen mines, buy their groceries in the recently remodeled 
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La Sal store and send their children to school here. The managers of three 
or four mining operations are considering building homes at La Sal. 
Greater changes than these will be in order if two of the larger companies 
carry out tentative plans for construction of mills in the La Sal vicinity. 

And here the writing of La Sal’s history catches up with the events 
themselves. The uranium boom is contributing a new and significant chap- 
ter to the history but that chapter has not reached its climax and it would 
perhaps be hazardous to predict its ultimate effects. Ranching and farm- 
ing were the purpose of La Sal’s first settlement and are the purpose for 
its existence today. Mining has been somewhat remotely connected with 
La Sal, and with the Uranium boom of the 1950’s, the connection becomes 
less remote. But, agriculture is quite certain to retain prominence in the 
economy of La Sal. 
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Verdure homes: 1—P. R. Butt; 2—George A. Adams; 3—Joe Nielson’s store and 
school house combined; 4—C. L. Christensen; 5—Willard Butt; 6—Francis Nielson. 


VERDURE 


Verdure is the oldest settlement in the Blue Mountain region. Its 
history goes hand in hand with that of Monticello, for both had the same 
founders and began almost simultaneously although actual residence took 
place a year later in Monticello than in Verdure. The Blue Mountain 
Mission Company arrived at Verdure, March 11, 1887. Attracted by the 
fertile soil of the little valley and the South Montezuma Creek meandering 

, through it, the men stayed to plant their first crops which were so urgently | 
needed. The members of the party and their experiences during the vear 
were recorded in the chapter entitled “Blue Mountain Vanguards” and will 
not be repeated here. 

The Parley R. Butt and George A. Adams pitas remained at Ver- 
dure when the others moved to Monticello. Mr. Butt built a log house 
on a spot now covered by the north end of the Karl S. Barton barn. Mr. 
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Adams erected a two-room log house with shingle roof approximately ten 
rods west of the Butt’s home. A fence with a turn stile separated the two 
lots. Across the street west from Adams’, Joseph Nielson “ran store” in 
a two-room log house. Its north room was later converted into a school 
house by whitewashing the walls and adding a blackboard and some 
homemade benches. Edith Alvilda Bavles opened the school in the fall 
of 1893 with the Butt, Adams, and Ann FE. Christensen children answering 
to the roll call. Willard Butt built the home, since enlarged, where Fran- 
cis Barton now resides. The R. P. Hott family lived one mile up the creek 
and the Lingo and Ann E. Christensen family a few yards east of where 
the north dugway begins. | 

An L.D.S. organization was effected January 29, 1889, by making 
George A. Adams presiding elder. The auxiliary officers were not ap- 
pointed until 1893. Ency Butt became Relief Society president, Ann E. 
Christensen Primary president, Francis Nielson Sunday School superin- 
tendent, Parley R. Butt Mutual Improvement superintendent; and Evelyn 
Adams, who brought the first organ into the village, music supervisor. 

Although participating in the special events at Monticello, Verdure 
had a social life of its own with its school entertainments, sleighing, and 
skiing parties and with an occasional dance when a “fiddler” could be 
secured. 

Jim Thompson, one of Verdure’s early residents, came from England. 
His introduction to the country was so indelibly stamped in his mind that 
he was prepared for any kind of future cowboy escapades. While he 
slept at Peters Hill, his horses were stolen by some ruffian cow punchers. 
He went in search of them and returned to find his bed roll and wagon 
box riddled with bullets and everything else he owned carried away. On 
reaching Verdure, he was indeed surprised to see the cowboys so friendly 
with the villagers and to find that they, like others, regardless of creed 
or color, stopped for a free meal or a night's lodging. 

Only once did friction arise between the Verdure residents and the 
cowhands after Mr. Thompson arrived. That was the time drunken cow- 
punchers threatened to shoot out the only eye of the Nielson store clerk, 
A. L. F. McDermott, because he had no whiskey fer sale. When con- 
vinced the liquor was not forthcoming, the abusive language stopped 
and they rode back to camp. 

Another Verdure resident, J. C. Joyce, alias Lon Martin, became the 
victim of San Juan County's first mining accident in 1894. He and his 
partner, Joe McGalliard, were working in the Gold Queen Mine when a 
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powder explosion mortally wounded Mr. Martin. Mr. McGalliard, badly 
injured himself, started down the snow-covered mountain for help. A 
day or so later, Willard Butt found him lying against a tree on Pine Ridge 
and brought him to Verdure for treatment. A snowshoe party left im- 
mediately to rescue the other man. He was found dead with his face buried 
in a sack of flour. Deprived of the use of his hands, he apparently passed 


away while trying to eat out of the sack. 

His ‘body was sewed in a cowhide and sledded down the hazardous 
mountain trail for internment at Monticello. 

For several years Verdure was called South Montezuma after the 
creek that ran through it. It received a new name and a post office at the 
same time. Because of the beautiful verdant growth surrounding the 
village, the people asked that the post office be called V erdure. The office 
opened January 13, 1893, in the Adams home with George A. Adams 
as postmaster. 

Verdure at one time boasted a population of six families and a num- 
ber of single men, but now has two families. The first settlers are gone, 
its school, church, and post office absorbed by Monticello, but it. still 
remains one of San Juan County's finest ranches. 


The George A. Adams home; second house built at Verdure. 
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POVERTY FLAT AND INDIAN CREEK 


Poverty Flat, first designated as Plainfield, and a few years later as 
Bueno, became one of the earliest San Juan County ranches. Its settle- 
ment began before the 1880 Territorial Legislature carved San Juan from 
other Utah counties. A photostatic copy from the Postal Archives, Wash- 
ington, D. C., reads: “A post office was established November 26, 1879, 
in Plainfield, Piute County, (later San Juan County) with Cornelius Max- 
well postmaster.” 


This office served the straggling settlers in the whole Grand (Moab) 
Valley for a year, but was discontinued when Moab received one of its 
own. 

J. H. Shafer and C. M. Van Buren settled as ranchmen in Upper 
Grand Valley in 1878. They built a cabin eight miles above the present 
site of Moab, on Pack Creek (Poverty Flat), and stayed for several years. 
There they saw signs that the Indians had once done some farming on 
the creek. 

One of the largest groups to settle on Poverty Flat (Bueno), came 
from Mona, Utah, in 1884. Included in the group were the families of 
George W. McConkie, J. H. Johnson, Orris Newell, and Andrew Somer- 
ville. 

Mrs. Laura Johnson Allred, who came with the Mona party at the 
age of four, recalls some others who arrived after her. They were the 
families of Charley Berry, and a Mr. Walker, and two Slade families. She 
also says Jennie Somerville, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Somer- 
ville, was the first baby born in the little colony. At one time it consisted 
of eight families. 

In the spring of 1885, a branch of the L.D.S. Church was organized 
with G. W. McConkie as president. A year later, September 1886, at 
quarterly stake conference the Sunday School, Relief Society, and Primary 
were also organized. The Bueno Branch was disorganized in 1890 and 
became a part of the Moab Ward. 

June 14, 1886, Erastus Bingham, G. W. McConkie, and other Upper 
Grand Valley residents presented a petition to the San Juan County Court 
asking that “a school district be created and be known as Bueno.” This 


district was to include all of San Juan County north of the summit of the 
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Blue Mountains, being bounded on the east by the Colorado state line 
and on the west by the Grand and Colorado Rivers. 

_ The petition was granted. No one seems to know where and when the 
first school was held or who was the teacher. Mrs. Laura Johnson Allred 
remembers attending school when eight or ten years of age in a room at 
her own home, prepared and donated by her parents for that purpose. 
Mrs. Cora Warner of Salt Lake City was the teacher. 

A bueno couple, Carolina Elizabeth Walker and Vulus F. McConkie, 
were the first to receive a marriage license in San Juan County. It was 
issued by Peter Allen, October 1, 1888, in Bluff. 

Bueno, a part of San Juan County, had most of its social and economic 
ties with Grand County. By the turn of the century Moab had absorbed 
most of the Bueno citizens. 

The settlement of the Indian Creek Ranch came early in San Juan 
County history. The first known record of any white man passing through 
the country was made by the U. S. Topographic Engineers Expedition in 
1859. Under the leadership of J. C. Macomb, this expedition passed 
east of the Abajo Mountains and descended, “Canon Colorado” (Indian 
Creek) to its juncture with the Grand (Colorado) River. 

In the early eighties, a confederate soldier from Tennessee, George 
Washington Johnson, stopped on the creek to prospect and trap. At the 
time, he had no intention of remaining and made little attempt at perma- 
nent improvements. Pioneers refer to him as the original Indian Creek 
Johnson. 

Mel Turner and D. M. Cooper arrived with small cattle herds and 
settled near the mouth of Cottonwood (the Dugout) in the fall of 1885. 
Following with their herds were Harry Green, Lee Kirk, V. P. Martin, 
Henry Good, J. L. Brewster, a Mr. Davis, John Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Trout, Mr. and Mrs. Martinez Johnson, the Joseph Titus family and others. 

John Brown, who came in 1887, built a good cabin and corrals, planted 
an orchard and fenced the hay land. Irrigating water was plentiful and 
hay was stacked for winter feeding. 

Also in 1887, the L.D.S. San Juan Stake leaders contemplated start- 
ing a settlement on the creek. Men were called from Bluff and Mancos 
to participate in the project. Among them were John E. and William 
Rogerson, who left Mancos, Colorado in the summer of 1887, to settle at 
Indian Creek. The only road down the creek was a poor cow trail. Three 
times the wagons were taken apart to cross the rough terrain. At the Dug- 
out they found a few cowboys who offered to sell their whole outfit for 
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ten dollars. As the rest of the L.D.S. party failed to appear, the Rogersons 
were released from their Indian Creek Mission. Thus ended as oped 
Mormon settlement in that part of the country. 

In 1895 Dave Goudelock established a fine cattle sina at the head 
of Cottonwood. 

Under the name of Carlisle, Indian Creek received a post office 
March 8, 1898, with Mrs. Lizzie Trout postmaster. Sixteen vears later, 
March 31, 1914, the office was discontinued. Joseph Titus was postmaster 
at that time. 

With occasional changes in ownership, the cattle industry grew 
throughout the years. Cooper, Martin, and Goudelock pooled their inter- 
ests under the name of Indian Creek Cattle Company. Later, the Scorup 
Cattle Company bought all its interests. The only people now living in 
Indian Creek are the employees of this company. Through the years, 
under the management of the veteran cattleman, J. A. Scorup, the seoryip 
Cattle Company has grown to be the largest one in Utah. 
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HOMESTEADING OUT EAST 


The first settlements in San Juan County were made on the San Juan 
River and the tributaries of the Blue and the LaSal Mountains where 
irrigation was possible. That the pioneers were somewhat cognizant of 
arid farm possibilities is shown from the fact that Tue Dersrerer News, 
December 29, 1886, carried this statement from President F. A. Ham- 
mond: “Here (the Blue Mountain country) may be found one of the 
best places for extensive dry farming with thousands of acres of choicest 
soil and rainfall to produce crops without irrigation.” 


Another quote from President Hammond also appeared in Tue 
DrserEr News, Volume 48, Page 768: “It is well established that dry 
culture can be made a success in a farm belt around the (Blue) Moun- 
tains.” . 

As for exact knowledge at that time, such statements were no doubt 
overdrawn. Bishop F. I. Jones and his hardy followers had shown that 
wheat, of a kind, could be grown without irrigation during drought years. 
From this nucleus, interest in arid farming grew. But not until the Utah 
State Agricultural College established an experimental farm in the coun- 
ty, was dry farming demonstrated a practical venture. 

The Utah State Legislature appropriated funds in the spring of 1903 
for establishing six experimental farms to study dry-land farming. San 
Juan County was one of the places chosen for such an experiment. 


April 15, 1903, the County Commissioners secured forty acres of land 
west of the county road and north of Verdure. After it was fenced, this 
land was turned over to the College for its experiments. Because of the 
interest in arid alfalfa culture, the Experiment Station was moved in 1912 
to the Garretson farm, eight miles east of Monticello. There in addition 
to wheat and alfalfa seeds, forage and vegetables were grown as test crops. 

To further promote better dry farming and advertise the county’s 
possibilities, delegates were sent to the National Dry Farm Congress for 
several years. George A. Adams represented the county at Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming in 1909; Walter C. Lyman at Seattle, Washington in 1910; D. B. 
Perkins at the International Dry Farm Congress in Lethbridge, Canada, 
two years later. Soon San Juan County was hailed as one of the fine wheat 
growing sections of the nation, 
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As the news of its large acreage spread, people flocked in from all 
directions. Some were impractical and starry-eyed, drawn only by tales 
of the land’s rich production. Some came to build homes, others to secure 
title to the land as quickly as possible and-move on. The land rush began 
in the country adjacent to Monticello. Homesteaders on the north called 
their section Torb. “Out East” included all the farms east of Monticello. 
In time, these farms spread like a crazy patch quilt between the cedars 
and pines to the Colorado line. No villages were built, but the school 
houses became the community center for the various “Out East” sections. 

With the influx of the dry land homesteader, a new era in San Juan 
pioneering began. Newcomers found living conditions rugged. A hand 
plow, a team, a harrow and a grub hoe constituted the equipment for 
most farmers. Only the most fortunate boasted a one or two-blade riding 
plow. 

Building a log cabin home, clearing the land of sagebrush and trees, 
and fencing it against range cattle, horses, and sheep became the immedi- 
ate problems of the homesteader. These problems were made more diffi- 
cult because of the long distance to the nearest supply centers, Dove 
Creek, Colorado and Monticello, Utah. Added to this was the necessity of 
making a road to the main highway before the towns could be reached. 

How and where to get culinary water demanded first attention. If a 
farm had no seep, surface water, well or spring, water must be hauled in 
fifty-gallon barrels from town or from the spring of a neighbor several 
miles away. 

Dotted about the eastern country were such springs as Pat, Summit, 
Secret, Iron, Piute, Boulder, Horsehead, Bug, Stirrup, and Oak. In the 
past these springs had provided water for the sheep and cattle ranging 
near, and suitable headquarters for the cowhands. The cowmen saw their 
water and range diminish with the entrance of each new homesteader. 
Thinking to discourage the newcomers, harassment tactics were used by 
out-of-state stockmen with herds in Utah. Homes were pillaged, farm 
machinery stolen or hidden away, fences cut and range cattle turned into 
the fields. A few farmers, goaded beyond a point of endurance, retaliated 
by killing the cattle. Law and order was restored through legal procedure, 
and new homesteaders continued to arrive. 

Joseph E. Weston and Scott LaRue each tell a typical dry farm ex- 
perience. Mr. LaRue said: 


In 1917 I left Riverside, California, looking for a place to 
settle. When I stepped off of my old truck here at Suinmit Point, - 
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and looked over the level stretches of sage and pine, I knew 
this was the place I would build my home. I had spent two 


‘months trav eling over parts of Texas, Oklahoma, and other states. 


I never saw any thing to compare with this country. 

I stayed here ard developed a good farm. But I had to live 
on jackrabbits and wheat, which I cect in my hand mill the 
first few years. 


Mr. Weston’s story was written to Mrs. Leonard Bartell in 1952: 


In 1917, as a voung sprout, I was working in the famous Lon- 
don Gold Mine near Alma, Colorado, when a neighbor, who 
operated a garage, began telling me of a relative who had sold 
out his Auction rome ies nese in Denver and homesteaded in 

San Juan County, Utah. The relative was J. R. Ward, who home- 
steaded about a mile east of Lockerby. 

During the winter of 1917-18 these letters from Ward continued 
to describe in glowing terms thirty bushel per acre winter wheat 
crops, corn ae gardens where nearly all varieties of vegetables 
could be had for a few dollars filing fee and certain dev elopment 
and residence requirements. 

Before the snow was gone in 10,000-foot elevation Alma, the 
urge became so great that we loaded our car on a railroad flat car 
and shipped it to Montrose, Colorado. We soon found we were 
still many days from San Juan. The mud on Kelley’s Trail, Dallas 
Divide, and the steep grade on Slick Rock Hill required days to 
negotiate. Eventually one Ranch was reached and after look- 
ing over the Dove Creek, Lockerby, Summit Point, Dodge Point, 
‘ers Point, and Monticello areas, a homestead was selected on 
Horsehead Point. The end of the wagon trail was five miles from 
the homestead location and the car was left at that point and a 
team of mules and wagon rented to haul my worldly possessions 
to location. A tent was erected and the neighbor five miles away 
at the end of the trail was employed to Bucigh in construction of 
a road. As nearly as dry washes and trees would permit, the 
road was located along a ‘straight line between the control points 
which were the end of the existing road and the new homestead. 
The road equipment consisted of two grub hoes. 

The road completed, the car was driven to the homestead, a 
couple acres cleared by hand and planted to garden, a shallow 
well dug in a nearby draw, and a fence built around the garden 
with sagebrush from the clearing to keep out the range cattle. 
Next a oer -mule team and wagon was secured to haul in a load 
of lumber to build a 14x16 cabin and furniture. By fall I was 
broke and forced to seek employment until the next spring. 
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Dry farm practices had been well established on land adjacent to 
Monticello and Verdure before the settlement of the “Out East” country. 

So far as is known, David Jennings, William Brooks, John Perkins, 
and Daniel B. Perkins were the first to begin operations east of the Vega. 
Their filings were made in 1908, but the farms were never made permanent 
homes. The first tractor plowing in the county was introduced on these 
farms with a J. I. Case steam engine and a fourteen bottom plow. Peter 
Bailey, Julius Bailey, Daniel B. Perkins, and John Perkins, owners of the 
equipment, purchased the first steam thresher at the same time. Martinez 
Johnson moved his family to his farm adjacent to the Perkins land and 
established residence in 1909. He built a log cabin ten miles east of Mon- 
ticello and a couple of miles north of the present Utah-Colorado highway. 

The San Juan Arid Farm Company began large-scale operations in 
1909 north of the county road. The original company consisted of Walter 
C. Lyman, D. John Rogers, E. J. Thompson, and William Nix, all of 
Blanding. Emil Gammeter, a businessman from Albion, Ohio, later joined 
and helped to finance the farm’s heavy equipment. This company was the 
first in the county to use a gas tractor. 

These dry farm ventures did not add to the county population. 


BOULDER 


By 1910, outside people began to settle at Boulder. John Butt, a local 
man, made the first filing in 1909. He died the next vear. The first per- 
manent residents were Mr. and Mrs. Charles Barnes, Sr. and their three 
sons, Henry, Frank, and Charles, Jr. They built a log house a quarter of 
a mile from Boulder Spring from which they hauled water for household 
purposes. 

The next year Charles Snow and family arrived from Teasdale, Utah, 
and settled east of the Barnes’ across the canyon. Mr. Snow, a graduate 
of the Utah State Agricultural College, supplemented his income by 
teaching school in Monticello and later at Boulder. He was the first San 
Juanite to ship cream parcel post. He still laughs over his experience with 
his first can. “The destination was Durango and I had to haul it to Dove 
Creek for mailing. The mail carrier stubbornly refused to take the cream. 
‘T don’t have to carry the damn stuff and I’m not going to.’ I took it home 
and drove to Monticello to See Charles E. Walton, the postmaster at that 
place. He advised me to get the opinion of the inspector at Denver. The 
carrier was fined $15 and I had no more trouble shipping cream.” 
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The population around Boulder continued to grow. By 1914, Ben 
Bey, Arthur and Henry Carlson, Steve Jones, Griffin Tallman, Mr. and 
Mrs. George, and Auto Quade arrived. Along with them were the families 
of Floyd, Tilson, W. A. Endter, F loyd Brady, Bert Galloway, and others 
whose names are not now available. 

Each newcomer in turn found a friendly welcome from his scattered 
neighbors, neighbors who were anxious to lend a helping hand with the 
first family shelter whether a log cabin or a lumber shack. 

The school house usually became the second co-operative effort to 
provide a community center for every “Out East” section. But Boulder 
varied from the usual pattern. Its school house was not erected until 
seven years after the first resident arrived. 

However, this did not dampen the enthusiasm for the community 
get-together. The initial one, a pot-luck picnic, was held at the Wally 
Endter home in 1914. The Harshburger farm near the state well was 
chosen for the next year’s Sunday picnic. Excited children slept little 
the night before the appointed day. Next morning they gulped a hurried 
breakfast and climbed into the wagon, picnic bound. The parents were 
as eager as the children. They, too, longed for companionship with their 
neighbors and were a bit curious to see the newcomers who had arrived 
since the last gathering. This occasion was very special. All “Out East” 
was expected to be there as well as the Monticello people. A program of 
music and speeches, mostly impromptu, followed the dinner. County offi- 
cers and experienced dry farmers had been asked previously to participate. 
Not until late afternoon did the homeward journey begin—a ride that, for 
many, would last late into the night. 

Henry Carlson, a local carpenter, says that ground was broken for 
the Boulder school house July 18, 1918, and school opened in September. 

Hortense Redd, (now Mrs. Iverson) who was the instructor, writes: 


My teaching at Boulder takes me back to a very happy ex- 
perience. It was a summer school as I remember it, for I do not 
recall building any fires. I lived at the Bert and Minnie Galloway 
home. I rode to school horseback with their two girls. The other 
children came the same way or walked, if not too many miles 


removed.” 


The school house burned in 1926. Thereafter school met in Wally 
Endter’s vacant home until a school house was moved from Blue Ridge 


to Boulder a year later. 
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Such a change was not unusual. A school house was often moved with 
the population shift. To meet this situation, a county superintendent 
jokingly suggested to the school board that all one-room school houses 
be built on wheels to expedite their transportation. A motion to that effect 
was made and unanimously carried although there is no record of its 
being acted upon.’ 

The Boulder school house was the scene for the first “Out East” In- 
dependence Day celebration in 1918, and the first county-wide barbecue 
dinner. Another type of get-together was brush-burning bees. 

The most frequent parties were the Saturday night dances at the 
school house. Early in the evening, wagons—and occasional cars—streamed 
in from all directions. The small children were put to sleep on the benches 
and the dancing began. Local talent furnished the music. Some of the 
crowd played mouth harps, Clarence Pierce a violin, and the Shemps a 
banjo and guitar. A coffee break always came at midnight. The sand- 
wiches, cakes, and pies were made from each woman’s favorite recipe. 
Mrs. Daisy Morgan and her sister are still remembered for their luscious 
angel food cake. 

Mose Jones, a dancing Texas cowboy, was a higher-stepper. One 
night in his exuberance he kicked the pot-bellied stove standing in the 
center of the room and sent the two-gallon pot of boiling coffee splashing 
over the floor. This could not have been a bad omen, for it was at Boulder 
he later met his wife, Minnie Carlson, who arrived in 1919. A year later 
they were married. It was the first “Out East” wedding, and demanded a 
big wedding dance. Such get-togethers did much to-strengthen the morale 
of the hard working homesteader who seldom saw a visitor and longed 
for human contact. 

Ed Perry drilled a well near the school house. Guy and Lester Mc- 
Allister made some dry farm innovations when they arrived with a tractor 
and attachments for a Ford car. 

William King and family came in 1919. They demonstrated that 
fruit and shade trees and vegetables could be successfully grown on the 
farm, and that poultry raising was a paying business. 

Among the settlers living at Boulder before 1920 were Mr. and Mrs. 
Nephi Cruiser and six children, who came from Fairview, Utah, and lived 
in a tent for the first year. Hyrum and Daisy Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Pierce and son Clarence, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Thorpe, and the James 
Edwards family were also in Boulder before 1920. 


1 Minutes of the Board of San Juan School District, Monticello, January 8, 1931. 
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An excerpt from the San Juan County Commissioners minutes dated 
September, 1919, reads: “At the request of Nephi Cruiser, a franchise was 
issued to the San Juan Eastern Telephone Company.” The farmers were 
asked to furnish the poles. Every ten donated was equivalent to one share 
of stock. Work went forward and by 1921 telephones were installed in 
many of the “Out East” homes, south of the county road. R. L. Wilkins 
of Ginger Hill was appointed manager of the Eastern District, a position 
he still holds. 

The first county gas well north of the San Juan River country was 
drilled at Boulder Knoll on the Wally Endter farm. Those responsible 
for sinking the well were Bert Galloway, Robert Wilkins, C. Y. Doonan, 
J. P. Thornley, and Emil Zwicker. The first gas showing came in 1926. 
Mr. Zwicker writes, “The Boulder well was put down a depth of 2815 
feet in 1928. We worked at it about six years off and on.” Although gas 
was not found in paying quantities, it was demonstrated that gas was in 
the country. 

Another first for Boulder was a dude ranch. It was owned and oper- 
ated by Mr. and Mrs. Ross Musselman. Mr. Musselman’s story as written 
to Mrs. Leah Bartell follows: 


In 1928 Ross S. Musselman was a town and country Y.M.C.A. 
secretary in New Jersey. His Board of Directors sent him on a 
needed vacation to visit his brother Roy in San Juan County. 
This was the first visit of the Ross S. Musselman family to the 
Monticello area. Ross was very much impressed with the nature 
of the country after spending two months with Roy at the ranch 

east of Monticello and following Roy into the wilderness country 
on the trap line. 

The following three summers found the Musselman family 
spending their vacations in San Juan County. 

Ross, having worked with boys in rural areas of the east for 
many years, oad having directed a large boys camp, became 
interested in the possibility of making possible a westem ex- 
perience for eastern boys. 

In 1932, after having moved to the area near Monticello, 
the Musselmans brought the first group of eastern lads to the 
ranch which became known as the 4M Ranch. There were about 
twenty boys in this first group. The experiment was so successful 
that after the second year girls were added to the group, and still 
later adults of both sexes. Thus was born, perhaps, the first “dude” 
ranch in Utah. However, from the start, the Musselmans did not 
like the term “dude,” but rather called it a “guest ranch.” From 
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this small beginning and with modest improvements and accom- 
modations tb aOR e grew in popularity. Many nationally-known 
people found their way to Monticello because of this ranch. 
The 4M Ranch has tried in ev ery way to provide an actual ranch 


experience and with this, provide an opportunity to see the manv 


scenic spots in the area and take part in long and unusual pack 
trips. 


In 1950 the 4M Ranch acquired new property in the northern 


part of San Juan County. The same oe business is carried-on 
in this new setting (still in San Juan). 


Beatrice Brady, wife of Lee Brady, who came to Boulder as a bride, 
was a trained nurse. She filled a great need in the farm country. In many 
an emergency she was compelled to be both nurse and doctor. 

With few exceptions the homesteaders were Christian people ac- 
customed to attending church in their old homes. As soon as roads became 
passable, Boulder started a First-Sunday-of-the-Month gathering. 

Mrs. R. L. Wilkins says, “Whole families came from far and near to 
visit and enjoy a good dinner together. Then in the afternoon a missionary 
would hold religious services. The dinners were held for a good many 
years.” 

The Latter-day Saints also held religious services after W. E. King 
was made Presiding Elder. 


LOCKERBY 


The settlement of Lockerby began later than that of Boulder. As 
near as is known, the Fred Taylor and John L. Hodge families were the 
first arrivals. The Taylors filed in 1912 and took up permanent residence 
in April. They sent their children to Gallup, New Mexico, for school until 
a local one opened in 1916. 

Mr. Hodge unknowingly squatted on a school section. After the sur- 
vey was completed, he moved to a nearby section available for home- 
steading. 

In 1915, two men, who were to play an important part in early 
Lockerby history, arrived—A. E. Lockerby, for whom the country was 
named, and Mr. Doyle, the first school teacher. Some old residents remem- 
ber Mr. Lockerby as the first postmaster, and tell of Mrs. Sarah VanNote 
walking to Monticello once a week for mail before his time. Others say 
she was a postmaster, housing the mail, herself, and her chickens under 
the same roof. 
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That she was a postmaster and served nearly a year before Mr. 
Lockerby, is substantiated by postal records in the National Archives in 
Washington, D. C. They show she was appointed November 2, 1915. 
However, the office was called Wisteria. 

When Mr. Lockerby became postmaster on May 10, 1916, the post 
office received his name. He lived in a dugout and delivered mail from a 
nearby lumber shed until it burned down in 1917. The homesteaders 
donated material and built a new office which was used until rural postal 
delivery reached the section. 

Mr. Lockerby ran a small store in connection with the post office. 
It gave the farmers an opportunity to buy groceries when they came for 
the mail. Other postmasters followed his example. With the closing of 
the office, and with improved roads, people preferred driving to town for 
their supplies, and the store business dwindled away. 

Early mail carriers were Fred Taylor, L. H. Doyle, and C. F. Sin- 
clair. It took them two days to make the wagon trip to Monticello and 
back. | 

Lockerby’s first school opened in a log room on the rim of Cotton- 
wood Canyon in 1915, with L. H. Doyle as teacher. In 1918, the school 
was moved opposite the post office to a house previously built by Wally 
Endters, his father, and donation labor from the school patrons. Mr. 
Doyle and his students initiated a successful country fair at the new school 
house. It received popular support from the dry farm people, and was 
continued for three years. Lena Dalton, one of the few oldtimers at 
Lockerby, remembers thus: 


They exhibited some of the most beautiful stuff I ever saw, 
everything from a peanut to a twenty-five pound sunflower. 
Father raised a pumpkin so big it took two men to carry it. It was 
too big to put on a table. There were crowds of people that 
came from far and near to see the exhibits. They had a wonder- 
ful rodeo, a race track, and big round dance hall. 


The farmer receiving first place on his grain and garden products was 
no happier than his wife and daughter with blue ribbons on their canned 
fruits, vegetables, and needlework. 

Among the people who arrived after 1915 were Jehiel Ward, Sam 
Johnson, Peter McAllister, Edgar Nyles, Joe McDonald, Ed Miller, Ear] 
Menan, C. F. Sinclair, Joe McDermott, Charles Kennedy, E. E. Mourer, 
Bert Meacham, D. D. Cole, Dave Bean, a Mr. Cox, a Mr. Downey or 
Downing, and a group from Emery County, Utah. 


~ 
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Thirty-seven students attended Mrs. Hannah King’s school in 1926. 

The Emery County company consisting of the Peter Hansen and 
Joseph Nielson families, married and unmarried, were the largest group 
to migrate at one time. A train of eight wagons and horsemen driving 
twenty-five head of cattle left Emery County April 8, 1915. Mr. Nielson’s 
wagon, drawn by his faithful horses, Fred and Babe, led the way. The 
older children walked behind the wagons which were loaded with house- 
hold goods and coops that carried the chickens. 

Enroute, a nine-month-old baby of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Blackham 
contracted whooping cough. Rain began to fall in Dry Valley, changing 
to a severe snowy blizzard on top of Peter's Hill. When the travelers 
reached Monticello the night of April 22nd, after a week’s journey, they 
were indeed thankful to be taken into the homes of Karl and Herman 
Butt. 

In the course of several years, all of these Emery County families 
settled in the Lockerby district. Mrs. Lena Nielson (now Mrs. Dalton) 
and Elva Nielson (now Mrs. Codner), both members of the original com- 
pany, say, “We had to make our roads to our land as we went along and 
when we arrived we had to clear the land of brush and trees with a grub- 
bing hoe.” 

Mrs. Hulda Nielson, a practical nurse, found her niche in the new 
country immediately. She brought the babies into the world and nursed 
the sick in summer or winter. Transportation over the dirt roads became 
very difficult in bad weather. The snow fell so deep one year that it took 
four teams to deliver Mrs. Nielson to the home of A. M. Johnson when 
his son, Rex, became suddenly ill. 


A community Sunday School for both Protestant and Latter-day Saints 
functioned from 1920-to 1922 inclusive, with Mrs. C. F. Sinclair as the 
superintendent. This organization was also a nucleus for recreation. 
Dances with Mr. Fisher fiddling, baseball games, picnics, and other enter- 
tainments were planned and executed. 

Mrs. Slinclair, Mrs. Elva Codner, and Mrs. Lena Blackham buitt an 
outdoor fireplace for heating food and drinks. Tree stumps which were 
the foundation for the board tables still stand nearby. 

It became the custom, after Boulder sponsored an “Out East” Fourth 
of July celebration in 1917, for other districts to follow its lead. The next 
year the Lockerby school children presented a morning program. Every- 
one took part in the afternoon sports and dancing in the evening. Ginger 
Hill followed with a celebration in 1920. 
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In 1922 an L.DS. Sunday School was organized and Clement John- 
son of Horsehead was made the superintendent. Intermittent services were 
held until 1944 when Travest Johnson became Branch President with 
Clement Johnson and Leonard Bartell as his assistants. Thereafter, church 
services and other community functions convened either at the Ginger 


Hill, Horsehead, or Lockerby school houses, until the latter was mov ved 


to the present townsite on the Hor sehead road. 


EASTLAND 


Nearby farmers. built homes at the school center, and the first “Out 
East” town, known as Eastland, became a reality. Years before, two un- 
successful attempts had been made to start a town—one at Summit Point 
on the D. E. Rasmussen farm and the other on the Boulder subdivision. 

The Eastland settlement began in 1949. An unofficial count puts its 
1956 population near sixty. The names of the family heads were Travest 
Johnson, A. M. Johnson, Rex Johnson, James Crowley, Enos Nielson, 
Teddy H. Nielson, Marion Miller, Kenneth Miller, Evan H. Barton, and 
Robert Barry. J. W. Crowley was a mile or so north of the townsite. 

The school house has been renovated and a modern L.D.S. church 
was completed in 1956 at a cost of $43,000. Some fine, modern residences, 
with electricity and running water, have been built. The water, however, 
has to be hauled from a spring several miles distant and stored in a cistern 
at each home before it is piped inside. 


HorsEHEAD AND GINGER HILL 


Not many miles west and south of Lockerby are the Ginger Hill and 
Horsehead districts. Lockerby was their post office. Farmers came in 
once a week for mail and groceries. 

The Horsehead children walked several miles across the canyon to 
attend the Lockerby school before a school house was built in their own 
vicinity in 1922. 

The Ginger Hill school opened in 1917, two vears after Lockerby. 
Mrs. Abbie Hancock was the first teacher. A local resident, Mrs. Minta 
Wilkins, followed, teaching from 1918 to 1925. 

Mrs. Wilkins lists thee heads of families who settled at Ginger Hill 
before 1917 as follows: Emil Zwicker, W. D. Moss, W. K. Moss, Albert 
McDonald, George Underkircher, Ed Raymond, Charley Dickson, Wil- 
liam Dickson, M. McDermott, Earl Hall, John Mataissy, Chester Ryals, 
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Ed Ryals, Frank Smith, John and William Huffman, John Malone, a Mr. 


Langfall, John D. Vance, Peter Hansen, William Hansen, and Charles E. 
Miller. 


The first shelters were usually made of logs. Mr. Zwicker’s farm 
became an exception with its well-built home and outside buildings. He 
and Mr. R. L. Wilkins brought the first tractor to that part of the county. 
Mr. Wilkins’ wife, Minta, was the first to own a piano. 

The first tragedy in the countryside occurred when Milton Moss was 
accidently killed at Coalbed while helping other farmers put a bridge 
across the creek. He was the first person buried in the Mountain View 
Cemetery, which is situated one and one-half miles west of Lockerby. 

Settlement of Horsehead district apparently came later than most 
“Out East” sections. So far as is known, Ray Alexander, who filed in 
1916, was the first to arrive. Others coming before and soon after 1920 
were the J. C. Fisher, Jacob Heer, Arthur Job, Paul Bloesh, ‘Alvin Wanna- 
maker, Clement Johnson, A. M. Johnson, and Clint Sly families. 

Joseph E. Weston, who brought his family to the country in 1918, 
gives a concise picture of life in Horsehead: 


By the first fall I was broke and forced to seek employment. 
The seven months per year residence required on the homestead 
during the period of “proving up” was a problem as it permitted 
only five months employment. But by 1919 the company, by 
whom I was employed, acquired the Dry Valley Mines and gave 
me a supervisory job over their Colorado and Utah properties. 
This permitted me to maintain residence on the homestead and 
earn money to develop it. 

By this time homeseekers were swarming in and locating on 
the adjoining lands. Such good neighbors as Clement and Arial 
Johnson, Bob Miller and others, who had the know-how of pio- 
neering, became my neighbors. There were also neighbors who 
were miners, streetcar conductors, carpenters, electricians, me- 
chanics, salesmen, and cowboys. All fine people, but not destined 
to succeed as farmers. They were, however, fired with a desire to 
build a home and a community and soon a school house, telephone 
line, and roads were built and improved all with donation labor, 
materials, and money. It was here that Clint Sly, our carpenter 
neighbor, was a great help to the community in building and 
supervising not only the donation projects but the residence 
buildings of most of the neighbors. The school became the 
community center and local talent furnished the music for dancing 
and calling square dances. Christmas programs were arranged 
with all the trimmings. Religious services were held on Sundays. 
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By now I had been able with the aid of my job, to employ a year- 
-round man on the homestead and had more than 100 acres in 
cultivation. The land was good, the harvests were bountiful but 
prices were low and transportation rates to Dolores, the nearest 
market for wheat, were often as high as the market value of the 
product. To beat this condition, I purchased about 100 weiner 
pigs but by the time they were grown and fattened for market, 
the price of hogs was 5¢ per pound; it cost 2c per pound to haul 
them to market. I decided to quit farming until conditions im- 
proved but nature was against it as the following year I harvested 
a volunteer crop of winter wheat which went about 17 bushel 
per acre. 


Crepar Point 


Across the canyon from Horsehead is Cedar Point. The two sections 
are relatively close through the rough canyon trail but many miles distant 
over the main road that makes a loop across the Colorado line and back. 

Before the homesteaders arrived, Cedar Point had been a favorite 
range for cattle and sheep. Two cowmen, Thurman and May, had been 
ambushed and killed at the Burned Cabins in 1881 by the Indians. Thirty- 
five years later, cowboys in turn harassed the homesteaders by stealing their 
farm machinery, cutting their fences, and allowing range cattle to trespass. 

Mrs. Bill Carter (now Mrs. Roy Hogan) says that she and her hus- 
band reached Monticello May 7, 1916. They had left Seymour, Texas, in 
a mule-drawn covered wagon six weeks before. Other members in the 
party were the families of Teed and Henry Carter and Earl Moon. They 
made filings on Cedar Point, “unloaded all their earthly belongings” and 
started to build a home. They found that Mr. and Mrs. Louis Langlois, 
Mr. and Mrs. Luther Coldiron, all from Nebraska, and Dan Brooks, from 
Grand Junction, Colorado, had arrived the year before. 

When winter came, everyone but the Bill Carters left the Point to 
get employment until spring. The Carters wintered in a 12 x 16 walled-up 
dugout with a dirt roof. Their dutch-oven meals were cooked in the 
fireplace. Money for the immediate needs of the family was supplied by 
Mr. Carter through trapping in snow that fell so deep it covered the drift 
fences. Once a week he skied to Dove Creek for groceries and carried 
them back in a sack thrown over his shoulders. Although living condi- 
tions were primitive, the family did not suffer for food. They had brought 
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chickens from Texas and purchased a cow on arrival. With a grubbing 
hoe, a one-blade horse-drawn turning plow, and a harrow, a small acreage 
was planted. The land bore abundantly and a fine crop of corn, wheat, 
potatoes, and vegetables was produced. 


The day the Texans arrived, they met some men from northern Utah, 
who were on an inspection trip preparatory to making homestead filings. 
Members of this group were Elias J. Barnes, a postmaster from Salt Lake 
City, who Jater became the first school teacher at Cedar Point; Frank 
Anderson, Mr. Carlson, and Mr. Olsen. 


School opened in a lumber room about 1918 with an enrollment of 
fifteen to twenty pupils. Lloyd Emest donated five acres for the school 
house. The building was also used for Saturday night dances and L.D.S. 
Sunday School the next day. Campbellite Church services which began 
in 1934 continued for ten years. 


It took young and old to make a successful party. Regardless of age, 
all danced with one another to the violin music of Teed Carter and the 
square dance calls of John Brooks, while the babies slept on the quilt- 
covered benches. Another favorite gathering place for the scattered farm- 
‘ers was at the Floyd Davis home, which boasted a piano. 


The settlers had various skills that gave them plenty of opportunity 
to help their neighbors. Mrs. Taggert was the midwife and Fred Raymond 
chairmaker. 

Most of the farmers who came later were better equipped to operate 
on a large scale. Among them were the Semideni brothers, Albert and 
Jack, who were natives of Spain. Albert came to Cedar Point in the early 
1920’s from the University of Utah, where he had been teaching Spanish. 
He was a colorful character and a leader among his neighbors. He once 
appeared in Monticello stating, “I am the delegate to the Democratic and 
the Republican county nominating convention.”. When informed that no 
one person could represent two parties, he chose the Democratic Con- 
vention, but could see no reason why he should not act for both “Republi- 
cans and Democrats” in his section when he had been authorized to do so. 


His farm, now owned by his widow, is one of the county’s finest. 
His modern home is surrounded by flowers, a vegetable garden, and an 
extensive orchard. His wife, Marguerita, who came as a bride from Switzer- 
land, smiles as she recalls the dismay she felt on reaching Cedar Point. 
“Tm afraid if there had not been an ocean between, I would have returned 
home the next day.” 
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URADO 


The dry farm section lving south of the Utah-Colorado road and 
crossing the Colorado line, became known as Urado (short for Utah and 
Colorado). No accurate information can be obtained about its early settle- 
ment. It is believed that Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Ford and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. B. F. Hines and son, and Mrs. Jack Tomilson, arrived about 
1915. Mr. Hines is remembered for his molasses mill. Later settlers were 
Norris Tucker, Noel Sitton, and Harry C. Rogers, all with families. 

This section received a post office and school about the same time. 
According to postal records, the office was established July 21, 1923, with 
Harry C. Rogers as postmaster, and was discontinued seven years later. 

Who taught the first school is a question. Mrs. Minnie Tucker and 
Mrs. Nette Sitton were among the early teachers. Mrs. Noel Sitton, in 
recalling life at Urado, said: 


We came to Utah in 1920. There were not many people 
living on their homesteads at that time. Mr. Bowser and Mr. 
Ford. were quite the farmers. They grew ev erything—watermelons 
as nice as could be grown anywhere. A Sunday School was 
organized. We had good attendance. We also had pie socials, 
atc and school entertainments. People were not afraid to 
enjoy themselves. 


UcOLA 


Another farming section bordering Colorado is Ucola. It lies north 
of the Utah-Colorado highway. Its name was derived by combining the 
first syllables of Utah and Colorado. 

Included in this territory is the Piute Spring country. In the 1880's 
the Carlisle Cattle Company had used it as its headquarters. Wild blue 
grass grew so abundantly it was cut and stacked for hay. After May and 
Thurman were killed at Cedar Point in 1881, soldiers were called from 
Fort Lewis, Colorado, and camped at Piute for sometime. 

Not far from the spring is a grave with “D. Carpenter, died 1887 
chiseled on the rough sandstone oie Why the man was buried in 
such an out of the way place or where he came from excited the curiosity 
of the early pioneers. Was he a cowboy? Was he a soldier? The answer 
came recently from Mrs. Karl Butt of Cortez, Colorado. While visiting 
in Farmington, New Mexico, she met Mr. Carpenter's granddaughter, who 
told her this story. “Grandfather once had lived in Utah. He became 
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seriously ill in New Mexico and asked to be taken to his beloved Utah 
to die. Enroute to his old home he passed away at Piute Springs. His 
folks laid him to rest where he died and they returned to New Mexico.” 

The old Utah-Colorado road passed through Piute and was a favorite 
camping ground for pioneer freighters. A log cabin made an overnight 
shelter for them while their hobbled horses grazed nearby. Mr. and Mrs. 
H. U. Butt, early homesteaders, built their homes at Piute Springs in 1913. 

The first people to reach the Ucola country were Mr. and Mrs. John 
T. Cardwell, their son, John, and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Ellington, who 
came in 1912. Ottis T. Fuller, carpenter, and his family, soon followed 
them. 

In 1921, R. D. Rasmussen settled a few miles south and east of Piute 
Springs. He ran the first store and became the first postmaster, January 
12, 1922. The office closed six years later. Hoping to get a town started, 
he made a subdivision of one of his forties and offered city lots for sale. 
Only one building, the school house, was erected there. 

The Ucola school first opened in the Ottis Fuller home in 1921, ap- 
pearing on the school record as the Pouroff school. Henry R. Wilson of 
Summit Point was the teacher. 

The Ucola school house, a product of donation labor, became the 
community center. Dancing took the lead in the entertainment field with 
waltzes, two-steps, and quadrilles lasting long into the night. The musi- 
cians were Thomas Evans, Monticello violinist, and Lee Meacham, 
guitarist. Community dinners gave variety to the social gatherings. 

Latter-day Saint church services were held aiter a branch organiza- 
tion was effected with Thomas H. Carroll, Presiding Elder; Mrs. Amy 
Carroll, Relief Society president; Mrs. Callie Rasmussen, Primary presi- 
dent. Mrs. J. T. Caldwell served the section well as a practical nurse. 


Sum™Muir Pont 


Summit Point is so named because it divides the streams that drain 
into the Colorado River on the west and the San Juan River on the south. 

Lorenzo Peterson, a young man from Sanpete County, settled on this 
Point in March 1915. Elmer Bailey, attracted by the tall grass growing 
on the land previously swept by fire, filed the same year. Coming in 
succession were Jesse Bailey, Arthur Anderson, Levi Peterson and _ his 
father. All had families with the exception of Levi. 

Scott LaRue of Riverton, California, reached Summit Point in 1917. 
He was followed by the World War I veterans, Joseph Baird, James Brown, 
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Frank Costello, Alvin Gillman, Frank and Jack Buehl, all of Denver, 
Colorado; James Lillywhite, Lee Holt, Ralph Kent, Dee Hickman from 
Salt Lake City, Utah. In additon to this group of soldier boys were Max 
and Jay Peterson, Cecil Hall, B. D. Harshbeyer, Frank Bretz, Lee Blackett, 
Henry Wilson, Sammy Houser, and Jack Brown. Many others came, most 
of them with families. 


The Bailey boys ranged four hundred head of cattle on the Point 
during the summer and wintered them in Dry Valley. 

In 1919, Summit Point became nationally famous when Jesse Bailey 
received a gold medal and one thousand dollars in a national farm con- 
test, sponsored by the Farm Journal of Philadelphia. His average oat yield 
of 113.8 bushels per acre was pronounced the highest in the United States. 
However, such a bounteous crop was an exception even in the most favor- 
able years. Farmers already knew that frost or drought could cause crop 
failure. 

The new arrivals’ first concern was shelter for their families and wells 
to supply water for themselves, their horses, milk cows, chickens, and 
pigs. The men worked together, helping each other in true pioneer 
fashion. There were roads to make, fences to build, brush to grub, and 
a school house to erect. Lee Blackett donated five acres of land for that 
purpose. Henry W. Wilson, who was the first teacher, says that not 
until the fall of 1922 were there enough children to open school at West 
Summit. A school began at East Summit the same fall and soon after 
closed when all but one family moved away. 


With the influx of settlers from the Colorado “dust bowl” to East 
Summit, school re-opened a year or so later. Dorothy Rasmussen (now 
Mrs. Donald Adams) was the teacher. The room had no windows. The 
open door was the only means of ventilation and when it rained, the 
water streamed through the roof. The school was moved at various times 
as the population shifted, and a better building was supplied by the school 
board. Before school house days Secret Spring was the scene of many 
Sunday picnic dinners, followed by a rodeo or baseball game. When a 
school house became available, dances with music supplied by the South- 
wick family, Christmas and school programs provided a variety of enter- 
tainment. 

Mrs. Henry Wilson’s home was also a gathering place for the scattered 
homesteaders who loved to sing as she played her piano. Another resi- 
dence remembered for its hospitality was that of Scott LaRue. His home, 
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corrals, barn, and blacksmith shop carried a welcome sign for any neigh- 
bor who could make use of them. 

Mrs. Clarence Webber endeared herself to the people as their trained 
nurse. 

Summit Point had a post office, and a store that dispensed groceries 
under the same roof. The first postmaster, Mrs. Iva Britz, was appointed 
July 27, 1921. Mrs. Cecil Hall, who followed her, acted in that capacity 
for twenty years. To date, only one other San Juan County postmaster, 
Charles E. Walton, has served longer than she. 


TORB 


The dry farm-land north of Monticello, known as Torb, was one of the 
last sections to be settled. It has never had a school, a post office, or a 
store. Monticello is its mail distribution point and shopping center. 
George Hagler and Phillip Tomney were the first homesteaders to build 


homes. Mr. Hagler filed in 1919. Mr. Tomney received his land title in 
1924, 


ScHOOL TROUBLES 


Many “Out East” citizens came from Texas, Oklahoma and other mid- 
western states which had not adopted the school consolidation plan. The 
farmers were dissatisfied with the functioning of the county school dis- 
trict. Quarrels arose over the location for a school house or about the 
teaching personnel. A repeated threat to move the Cedar Point school 
house materialized one Sunday morning when the building was jacked up 
and moved two miles from its authorized site. 

The opposing side took the case to court (malicious mischief was the 
charge). The day the trial began at Monticello, the courthouse lot looked 
like a rural campground, with wagons, horses, and tents all over the place. 
The Cedar Point people had come to stay until a verdict was rendered. 
The townspeople joked about the moving school house, but received no 
answering chuckle from the participants. To them it was a grim business. 

After the prosecutors won the case, the antagonism between the 
factions was forgotten, and Superintendent Woolsey was allowed to des- 
signate a school site agreeable to everyone. 

On another occasion, Mr. Woolsey received an S.O.S. call from the 
Lockerby principal. Three men had appeared at the school house and 
demanded that the principal resign in favor of their sister. When he 
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refused, they bound him with a rope and gave him a beating. School 
continued with the authorized teacher, but the recalcitrant parents kept 
their children home in protest. 


It took some strong persuasion on the part of the school board and 
superintendent to get the children back and to make the parents under- 
stand school could not be run to suit a certain clan. 


Superintendent H. Lloyd Hansen had a similar experience in another 
district when he took a school teacher out to begin a new term. He was 
met at the school house by a group of surly people who objected to the 
teacher he had chosen. Before the school representatives could step from 
the car, an angry voice rasped: “You fellows, stay where you are or I'll 
shoot.” 

Mr. Hansen calmly opened the door and walked towards the waiting 
crowd. “I can't believe voulf shoot,” he said. 

He talked to the people until their ruffled tempers were smoothed. 


When he was certain they were ready to accept the teacher, he shook 
hands with everyone and returned to town.’ 


Old timers, long since mellowed with the years, chuckle over their 
school scraps and wonder what all the feuding could have been about. 


Time has brought many changes to the people and to the country. 
Mechanized machinery has made bean and wheat culture a lucrative in- 
dustry. Modem homes dot the landscape. Distance and isolation no 
longer bother the dry farmer. He has a telephone, a radio, rural mail 
delivery, and a car. A free bus hauls his children to the Monticello High 
School or delivers them to the elementary school if no local one is provided. 
“Out East” citizens have served as teachers, members of the Board of 
Education, County Commissioners, State Legislators, and now make an 
important contribution to the county economy. 


Many of the original settlers have moved. Those who have taken 
their place missed most of the hardships and much of the satisfaction in 
developing a new country. 

The common experience of the “Out East pioneers” bound them with 
a cord of friendship that distance nor time can break. Three of their 
number, each in his characteristic way, speaks for all of them. 

Charles E. Wilson;-mow living in La Mesa, California, writes: 


1 Personal interview with Superintendent by Lars Anderson. 
2 Personal interview with Mrs. Lloyd Hansen. 
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We now have a Summit Point picnic the first Sunday of every 


year and meet somewhere in Southern California to spend the 
day, eat, and talk over old times. 

We never tire of remembering the hardships and the good 
times of those years and our friends of those days are just as 
dear today as they were then and we count them among the 
best friends we ever had. 


There is something about pioneering that brings people 


closer together than any other experience that I know of. 


Joseph E. Weston of Grand Junction, Colorado, soliloquises thus: 


The fertile soil and favorable climatic conditions that in the 
end has justified the confidence and faith of the pioneers is very 
gratifying. To drive over oiled highways which have replaced 
ruts and mud holes; to see cme tractors and homes replacing 
horse-drawn sulkey and gang plows and log houses with leaky 
dirt roofs, must make all who participated in the great San Juan 
area proud and happy as it does me to have had a part in the 


transformation. «After all, the so-called “hardships” were a lot of 
fun. 


Dry Farm BLuEs 


A lake would be a lovely thing to see, 
Dancing in the sunlight, 

A sleep beneath the moon, 

A creek would be a happy thing to hear, 
Singing, as it spilled along, 

A carefree little tune. 


I'd like a garden full of roses, 

A lawn, a lilac hedge, 

And ivy on a wall, 

I'd like a rugged mountain, towering near me, 
And trees that dress for spring 

And dress again for fall. 


Wheat and sage and cedar 
Have a beauty of their own, 
But oh, I do get lonely 

For other things I've known. 


Wanda Nielson Eastland 
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INDIAN RESERVATION 


The possibility of San Juan County becoming a Ute Reservation was 
known in Bluff as early as 1886. Charles E. Walton, Sr., wrote in his 
diary April 7, “today the mail brought news San Juan County is about 
to be turned into an Indian Reservation.” 

In 1888, a commission came from Washington, D. C., to study the 
Indian Reservation question. After the commission returned, land was 
withdrawn from entry. Later, the residents were denied the right of com- 
pensation for any future improvements on the land if and when the In- 
dians took over. 

Many of the Mormon settlers who had been called to the San Juan 
Mission expected a release. John E. Rogerson, wishing to determine if 
he were free to move, wrote to President Wilford Woodruff of the Latter- 
day Saint Church and received this reply: “Salt Lake City, November 
26, 1889, It is a matter which is yet undecided by the government and 
until some action is taken by Congress upon the report of the commis- 
sioners appointed to treat with the Indians as to their removal from Colo- 
rado, we think it will be best for yourself and saints at Monticello to keep 
along as you are until something definite can be learned of what the 
government is going to do in the matter.” 

The exact status at that time was this: The Indian Commission had 
made such a recommendation but before becoming effective it needed 
the ratification of the U. S. Congress. 

A United States Senate committee on irrigation was called to make 
a study of the matter in 1889. The governor requested that a delegate 
be sent from San Juan County to present its side of the question. Francis 
A. Hammond was chosen by the County Court (Commissioners) to attend 
the hearing.' He reported that if all reservoir sites were utilized, fifteen 
square miles could be brought under culivation near the Blue Mountains. 


Volume 40:358, Deseret News, published June 14, 1890, portrays the 
attitude of the settlers: 


President Hammond of San Juan Stake called. He said that 
he particularly desired to be understood that the people of San 


—— — — — — 


4 County Commissioners Minutes, 1880, pp. 70-72. 
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Juan never wanted to give their land at all but as the govern- 
ment had expressed a wish to have it pass into the hands of the 
Indians, the settlers did not want to place any obstacle in the way 
of the transfer. Seeing that they had no title, they were willing 
to yield up to the gov eminent on receiving proper compensation, 
The general feeling is that the government should in fairness 
compensate them for improvements which they have effected 
here. The settlers have no wish whatsoever to vacate the land. 
That was the position that he himself had taken before the Senate 
and House Committee at Washington. He insisted that the gov- 
ernment should act promptly in this matter one way or another 
and relieve the settlers of San Juan from the suspense in which 
they had so long been kept. If the land is not required for the 
Indians, ‘Then’ says President Hammond, ‘let the Secretary of 
the Interior re-open it for use and survey it so that we may pro- 
tect our titles to it. The Utes cannot understand the slothful 
way in which the government is acting. The settlers of San Juan 


fully Cree that unless speedy action is taken, much trouble will 
arise with the Indians.’ 


The Utes were becoming increasingly arrogant. Some would visit a 
home and say to the east “This my weiedeieep Ww ashington say pretty 
soon you go. Me stay here.” 

While Government inv estigations continued, farmers, cattlemen, and 
miners worked to keep San Juan for the Whites. 

Early in 1894, President Hammond wrote to the Deserer News, vol- 
ume 48:761: “As far as I am acquainted with the matter, I believe the 


movement of the Indians into this county is a dead issue. It is well estab- 
lished that the dry culture for wheat can be made a success for a large 
belt around the Blue Mountains.” 

Then late that summer a crucial situation arose. Many U. S. Con- 
gressmen thought that the San Juan County area of 7,884 square miles 
with a sparse population of two Mormon villages, a few ranchers, some 
cattle companies, and outlaws should be given to the Indians. Dave Day, 
Indian Agent for the Ignacio Reservation in southwestern Colorado, was 
of the same opinion. When one body of the U. S. Congress voted to give 
San Juan County to the Ute Indians, Day, urged by the Colorado cattle- 
men, told the Utes to move in. 

A three-year drouth had left the range parched and dry. Platte D. 
Lyman reported to the board of equalization in 1893 one half of his cattle 
had died in one winter on the southern range. A like condition existed 
at the northern end of the county. 
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The Indians poured into San Juan in the fall of 1894 bringing herds 
of horses, goats, and sheep with them. Dry Vallev especially was overrun. 
They camped at the water holes and put their animals on the white man’s 
depleted range. 

The cattlemen sent a committee of three, J. M. Cunningham, Jack 
Silvey, and Harry Green, to enlist the support of Governor Caleb West. 
He called a mass meeting which thousands attended. It put Salt Lake 
City aflame with the sentiment that the Indians return to Colorado. 


Not content with government red tape, a group of cowboys lead by 
Niels Olsen had a meeting at Hatch Wash. Some thought a fight with 
the Indians would force an investigation and bring things to a head. Others 
were more conservative. Tall, gangling George Washington Johnson, an 
ex-confederate soldier from Tennessee, drawled, “I fought for the rebels 
once. I’m ready to rebel again. Boys, I'm with you to the end.” 


This kindled the flame. Letters were written warning everyone to 
stay off the road and telling ranchers in isolated districts to move to places 
of safety as there was likelihood of Indian trouble. The messages were 
scattered over San Juan County and southwestern Colorado. 


In the meantime, the sheriff had sent the following letter to the Gover- 
nor, Caleb West: 


A band of foraging, trouble-making Indians, number several 
hundred, have invaded the territory and convinced the settlers 
that they are in great danger as to both life and property. The 
full status of the trouble is set forth below: 

Verdure, San Juan County, Utah; November 28, 1894. 
Honorable Caleb W. West, Governor of Utah. 
Dear Sir: I hereby call upon you for troops to help me remove 
the Southern Ute Indians from this county and protect the settlers. 
I have seen the principal Utes and their interpreter and find they 
have been sent by the agent of the Southern Ute Agency, D. Day, 
who tells them that they have the right to be there and the settlers 
have no right. 

I tried to persuade them to leave and told them that the 
cattlemen would drive their stock if they did not leave. They 
refused and said they were ready to fight. They sent out their 
squaws, and their bucks are coming in parties every few days. 
Last season was dry, food is short and not sufficient for the 
stock of the settlers. Indians have brought in their ponies and 
sheep. There will be a great loss of stock if they are not moved 


1 History of San Juan County by Frank Silvey. 
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back to their reservation. They have between 3,000 and 4,000 
head of horses and from 8,000 to 10,000 head of sheep and goats, 
and herd them all around the ranches and settlements. How- 
ever, the great danger is from a fight being started. 
If this application is not made in regular order, please waive 
red tape and send us help as soon as possible as a delay may mean 
the slaughter of women and children. 


Willard Butt, Sheriff of San Juan County 
Deseret News, Volume 49:73. 


In another request signed by county officers, J. F. Barton, probate 
judge; George A. Adams, assessor; R. P. Hott, selectman; A. F. L. Mc- 
Dermott, justice of the peace, and Sheriff Butt, further stated that the 
people were scattered and not prepared to fight. There were only 120 
men in the county as compared to 300 to 500 Utes and 300 Navajos. 

A citizens petition followed the other two. Governor West sent a 


telegram to the Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C., “I ask that 


the regular troops be sent immediately to remove the Indians. Answer.” 


Letters went back and forth between the governor, the representatives 
in Washington, and Dave Day, the Indian Agent in Colorado. At first 
Day was unimpressed. Then one of the warning letters fell into his hands, 
he immediately wired Governor West, “Hold back your long-haired 
Armenians until I can get my squaws and people out of your god-forsaken 
country. Well meet you at Monticello F ebruary 8." 

Before leaving Salt Lake City, Governor West sent .two hundred 
Springfield rifles and twelve hundred rounds of ammunition to be stored 
in Moab. Governor Caleb West, with Colonel Tatlock and a Lieutenant 
West, arrived on the morning of the eighth. Day and Colonel Lawton 
did not come from Ignacio until late that night. Their buckboard had 
broken down at Cross Canyon and they were compelled to ride in bare- 
back. 

Hundreds of Indians were camped in and around Monticello and 
were consuming untold quantities of food. The white women baked their 
bread and the men furnished two beeves. 

The pow-wow began in the log meeting house. Chief Mariana acted 
as spokesman for the Indians and C. L. Christensen of Verdure as one 
of the interpreters. All of the county was represented with the farmer, 
the miner, the stockman, and the villager. Each was given an opportunity 
to express his grievance. After Indian Agent Dave Day had spoken, the 


1 Frank Silvey in Times Independent, Moab. 
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Governor said, “I am sure that the rights of the citizens of San Juan 
have been infringed upon. I will do all in my power as territorial governor 
to see that the Indians are removed.” 

To this the Indians objected. Colonel Lawton insisted that they must 
leave. The Utes answer was a sullen silence, 

Colonel Lawton immediately sent two horsemen, Jack Silvey and T. 
B. Carpenter, to Thompson Springs (Thompson) the nearest telegraph 
station, with a dispatch to the commander at Fort Chev near Denver. 
“Get three troops of cavalry in readiness to be shipped to Thompson 
Springs, Utah. Indian trouble.”! 

Another order from Governor West and Colonel Tatlock went to Salt 
Lake City ordering the state militia to be in readiness as serious trouble 
with the Indians was expected. 

It took the riders fourteen hours to reach T hompsons, a distance of 
one hundred miles. 

In the meantime the pow-wow went on. C. L. Christensen talked 
through the night with the Indians telling them Washington soldiers were 
“countless as the sands on the seashore.” It would be useless to fight. He 
pleaded with them to return to their Colorado Reservation in peace. By 
morning, they reluctantly consented and said, “Maybe so go.” 

Day, afraid the Indians would kill him for deceiving them, hid in 
Mons Peterson's cellar for several days after the pow-wow. 

When the soldiers came in, all of the Utes but a few renegades left 
the county. Later, the reservation bill was defeated and Dave Day was 
removed as Indian Agent. The Whites had won—but at a great cost. 


Rehearsing the incident, Frank Silvey of La Sal wrote to the Tinres 
INDEPENDENT OF Moass “We lost thousands of cows that spring. A con- 
servative estimate was that the cattlemen had lost nearly fifty percent of 
their cattle that winter and spring. Under trees, rimrock, and in Hatch 
Wash, they lay in countless numbers. Many cowboys rode bog that spring. 
We would pull out cows all day long. Try to get them on their feet, then 
go and pull out more. The next day many would be back in the bog 
again, some to their necks, and the miserable crows would pick out their 
eyes as they lay helpless.” 


1 Frank Silvey in Times Independent, Moab. 
2 Ibid. 
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INDIAN TALES 


Good Indians and bad Indians met the Whites when they first reached 
San Juan County. The bad Indians—young hot heads—if alive today might 
have been classed as nationalists. They resented being pushed on a reser- 
vation and deprived of their old hunting grounds. To their untutored 
minds, stealing from the Whites was comparable to Whites stealing their 
land. | 

Many brushes with the Indians were averted by adhering to the rules 
given by Thales Haskell, one of the most successful and daring of the 


missionaries to the Indians. Kumen Jones, a Bluff pioneer, lists the ones 
he received from Haskell: 


1. Always be plain, frank, and straight talking with them. 

2. Treat with them as you would with children. 

3. Don’t accuse or charge them with wrong doing without 
being sure of your ground. 

4. Never attempt to run a “bluff.” 

5. As a rule, you will be safer without a gun or weapon 
of any kind, if your aim is to be a peacemaker. 

6. Be unselfish, patient. 

7. Let them do most of the talking. 

8. 


Get their viewpoint and deal with them from what they 
think is right. 


By 1880, many Indian leaders had accepted the status quo and strove to 
maintain it peacefully. 

Jones, who understood and admired the Redskins better than the aver- 
age White, wrote in his journal: 


Manuelito, Chief during the 1870's, was a wise leader of the 
Navajo Nation. Chief Manueta followed him. He was honored 
by white people that knew him, and was loved by his own people. 
Had he the training and background of favored races he would 
have made many of the rulers of modern times look like thirty 
cents. He weighed over two hundred pounds, had well-formed 
features; was quiet and unassuming; was a wise careful leader 


of his people numbering about 15,000 when the Mormons came 
to Bluff. 
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In the same journal Mr. Jones paid tribute to the Southern Ute Chief 
Narraguinup as a peacemaker. 


Instigators of Indian trouble were the hot-heads from the roving 
bands of Navajos, Utes, and Piutes that refused to live on their reserva- 
tions. More often disagreements were among the Indians themselves than 
with the Whites. In either case the settlers knew how easily such disputes 
could erupt into general conflict involving both White and Red. 

Two quarrels resulting in tragedy started at Peter’s Spring, a few 
miles north of Monticello. Cowboy, a Southern Ute, was camped with his 
tribe at the spring in 1889. Nearby was another Ute band. Hatch, an 
Indian of fine physique, who loved to display his smattering of English 
learned during a year’s imprisonment at Fort Leavenworth, belonged to 
the latter group. During a card game, Hatch berated the Southern Ute’s 
useless slaughter of deer at La Sal the year before. Cowboy defended 
the action, becoming so enraged he shot and killed Hatch. Instantly, both 
tribes started breaking camp. Hatch’s two squaws, Jane and Sally, hurried 
to Monticello, and according to Mrs. Mary M. Jones staged a quarrel in 
her house. “Sparks began to fly and such a fight and hair-pulling I never 
expect to see again. Each squaw was carrying a papoose on her back. 
I thought sure the babies would be killed as their mothers fought and 
clawed each other. Somehow the papooses survived, but the squaws had 
half of their long black hair yanked out. I could not understand a word 
they said, but was certainly relieved when they left, still quarreling, to 
join their band.” 

Before leaving Peter's Spring, the remainder of Hatch’s group put 
his body under a ledge, built a fire over it and killed three nearby ponies 
to accompany him to the Great Happy Hunting Ground. Bishop and 
Polk, brothers of Hatch, followed the Southern Utes, and took their revenge 
by killing two members of the tribe—Cowboy and his 4ittle brother. 

A few days before Hatch’s death, Dave Bird, a cowboy prankster, 
had written a supposed recommendation for a Ute saying, “This is a bad 
Indian. Shoot him on sight.” Proudly the Redskin took his “paper talk” 
from one settler to another. They each read the message, smiled and 
handed the precious paper back to the unsuspecting Indian. 


Not long after this, the prankster ran onto Hatch’s bumed body lying 
under the ledge. The cowboy tore a leaf from his pocket book and wrote, 
“Here lies a good Indian named Hatch, they say. All other good Indians 
will go the same way.” Bird took his pocket knife, split the end of a stick 
to insert the note and placed note and stick in the eye socket of the dead 
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man. An hour later, Dave Goudelock, who had parted from Mr. Bird 
near the Carlisle ranch earlier in the day, saw a Piute coming at break 
neck speed. He jumped from the horse and thrust the Bird message in 
Mr. Goudelock’s hands, “Whatsa matter now. Paper talk in Hatch’s eye.” 

Mr. Goudelock, recognizing his friend’s handwriting, decided to carry 
the joke still farther. “Paper talk say, ‘Ute Mountain Utes heap fightem 


Piutes.’” With a yell, the Piute leaped on his horse, turned south and 
was soon Out of sight. 


Peter's Spring was the scene of another Indian fight. The principals 
were Wash and Bridger. They were well known around La Sal and the 
Blue Mountains where they traded venison, and fine buckskins which the 
white women fashioned into shirts and gloves. 


Bridger Jack had one besetting sin—a love for gambling. It was finally 
his undoing. No risk was to big to get money for that purpose. He stole 
horses in Uintah and sold them to the Navajos in San Juan. “My grand- 
mother die in Uintah. Leavem me ponies. Me sell ‘em to Navajos,” was 
his story when he came with the first bunch. 


Next year he drove new horses into San Juan, this time claiming his 
brother, also of Uintah, had died and left them. 

A few months later a Monticello man passed Bridger Jack driving 
a herd of horses through Dry Valley. 


“What's the matter, Bridger? Your mother die?” the White asked. 
“Maybe so,” grinned the Ute. “Me no talk now. Heap big hurry” and 
off he went. 


Farther down the road four Uintah Indians stopped the white man. 
“You see em my pony? Indian heap steal ’em.” 


The Indians, after being told about the horses Bridger was driving 
away, tried to overtake him, but were unable to do so with their leg weary 


animals and soon gave up the chase. Bridger sold the horses to the 
Navajos, thus securing more money for gambling. 


He, with his tribe, was camped at Peter's Spring. Wash and his group 
were in close proximity. A gambling dispute between the two men became 
so violent that they decided to “shoot it out.” “Back to back they each 
stepped off twenty steps, turned and fired.”' Bridger Jack pointed his 
gun upward and fired over his assailant’s head. Wash’s bullet pierced 
Bridger Jack’s heart. 


1 Frank Silvey. 
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Many years later, Frank Silvey 
saw Wash at Navajo Spring on 
the Ute Reservation. Depressed 
and haggard, he appeared to be 
a little crazy. Some people attrib- 
uted his condition to brooding 
over killing his friend, Bridger 
Jack. Whether or not that was the 
case, there must have been an un- 
usual bond between the two. In 
1887 Wash killed two medicine 
men near Verdure. No settlers 
ever heard him express remorse 
over that incident. On the con- 
trary, he seemed to delight in tell- 
ing every gruesome detail about 
the shooting. 


Sometimes the pioneers, some- 
times the Redskins, were victims 


1. 


eaeres ae en A -« ~ of Indian superstition and _ tribal 
as See de dtinsisdiiiin. eect: law. Mons Peterson, Monticello’s 
Wash, a Sioux Indian stolen from his first merchant, had a grueling ex- 
tribe and reared by the Piutes perience. The Ute, Little Whisk- 


ers, was sick, apparently with 
bladder or kidney trouble. The Indians asked for medicine. Mons gave 
them a bottle of Spirits of Sweet Nitre, saying not to use more than half 
of its contents. When Little Whiskers died, an Indian council of twelve 
decided that Mons should be killed. In vain he argued that he nor the 
medicine could have been responsible for the Ute’s death. The spokes- 
man for the adamant Indians said, “White man no good. White man’s 
medicine no good. Heap kill ‘em Little Whiskers. Utes now kill ’em 
white man.” 


Mons responded, “Me drink medicine, no kill °em me. Medicine no 
kill "em Little Whiskers.” 

The Indian council maintained a sullen silence. Mons offered a horse. 
The Utes shook their heads. He offered $500. Their answer was a growl, 
as they came to seize him. 

In desperation, the accused man picked up a Spirits of Sweet Nitre 
bottle, held his finger across the middle and said, “Me Say, you give 
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Little Whiskers this much, no more, maybe Little Whiskers get well.” 
Quickly his hand moved to the top of the bottle. “Whole bottle no good. 
Little Whiskers maybe so die.” 

This argument seemed to ring a bell in the minds of the savages. 
lor the first time their faces registered indecision. They knew that they 
had not used the medicine as directed. To show an Indian’s sense of fair 
play, they again went into council, this time exhonerating Mr. Peterson. 

The picneers were often able to help unfortunate Indians when they 
became victims of severe tribal customs. One snowy cold night the John 
E. Rogerson family heard a baby’s cry outside. Opening the door, they 
saw a squaw with a tiny baby in her arms. Both were wet and shivering. 
The mother begged to come in. While warming in front of an immense 
fireplace, she told her story. She had walked from Cedar Spring after being 
abandoned by her husband because the newly-born baby, their first, was 
a girl. The tribe moved on and she was left to die or fend for herself and 
child. 

Mr. Rogerson put her on a horse the next morning, and told her to 
overtake her people. The grateful squaw left with a promise to return 
the animal. Her brother did bring it back the next year, but it was sO 
bony, sorebacked and leg weary, it was hardly recognizable. 

One stormy morning just before spring had erased the bitterness of 
winter, Wilmer Bronson was looking for his lost horse in the Blue Moun- 
tain foothills. His pony shied at something under a bush. It proved to 
be a thinly-clad Indian child with no blanket to protect it from the biting 
sleet. The papoose, apparently left to die of exposure, could not, or would 
not, say a word. Avoiding the terrified eyes in the little pinched face, 
Mr. Bronson, lifted her onto the horse and turned back to Monticello. 
There he put her in the care of the Edward Hyde family. 

A few weeks later Utes, begging for biscuits, stopped at the Hyde 
home, and the papoose ran into the room. The Indians could not have 
been more startled if a ghost had appeared. Little Whiskers would have 
shot the child on the spot if Mr. Hyde had not intervened. Afraid of 
punishment from the Mormons if the child was harmed, the Utes all left 
but Wash. He stayed to inform Mr. Hyde that he was interferring with 
an old tribal custom and insisted that the child should be killed. The 
tribe had already disposed of her mother who was a witch. For that 
reason her child had been left to die before she could cast an evil spell on 
the tribe. When Wash left, Mr. Hyde felt that a tragedy had been averted 
thus far but was worried about the outcome. 
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Mrs. Isabelle Baker offered to give the papoose a home. But three 
months after joining the Baker household, she disappeared. No one knew 
what had become of her although foul play on the part of the Indians was 
suspected. 

Again Wash became the informer. The tribe had stolen the un- 
fortunate child and thrown her over a canyon ledge. Then to make doubly 
sure her spirit would not return to plague the tribe, several bullets passed 
through the body before it fell to the bottom of the gorge. 

At another time, Wash came to Bishop F. I. Jones asking for cartridges 
to kill his son, Manduton, who had fallen from a horse and broken his 
leg. Mr. Jones explained that it was not necessary to kill the boy, for 
white man could make him well. Wash shook his head increduously and 
left to find the ammunition elsewhere. 

Mr. Jones called to his nearest neighbors, John Rogerson and Tom 
Roach, at the same time Nick Wilson drove by in a wagon. Within a few 
minutes the four men left for the Indian camp at the Knowles near the 
foot.of the Blue. Mountains. They reached the child, set his leg and had 
it in splints before his father arrived. The painful leg seemed so much 
relieved that Wash began to believe in the white man’s magic. The child 
had a normal recovery, and was always grateful to the men who saved 
his life. : 

One tribal custom came very nearly involving the whole Navajo na- 
tion in a war with the Whites. Before it was settled, General Scott, head 
of the U. S. Army was sent to arbitrate the dispute. 

It all began when an influential, well-to-do Navajo decided to put 
aside his old wife, and take a voung one. The discarded wife was then 
free to use her large sheep herd as a trap to catch a bashful young Navajo 
and inveigle him into marrying her. 

In an effort to discourage such practice, William F. Shelton, super- 
intendent of the Shiprock Indian School, took disciplinary measures against 
the offender. 

The whole tribe rallied behind the old reprobate, put on its war 
paint and was ready to fight. The squaws and papooses were sent to 
Black Mountain. Sheep and other livestock were taken out of the country. 
The aroused Navajos were ready to strike at any moment. General Scott 
was brought from Washington to intervene. Some friendly Navajos finally 
induced their belligerent leaders to sit in council with the general, Peace 
was restored when he succeeded in convincing the excited Indians that 
a fight with Washington soldiers would be tribal suicide. 
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Prominent in the negotiations was a young Navajo, Jim Joe (Hur- 
teen Joe), who had always befriended the Bluff pioneers. Straight-forward, 
honest, and impartial, he had the respect of both Whites and Redskins, 
and was often asked to mediate between them. 

One tire, in the torturous country forty miles below Bluff, a bunch 
of tough characters from out of state made camp. It was very seldom 
visited by white people. They worked up a trade with the Navajo and 
Pahuite Indians, trading the cattle stolen from the Bluff people, for ponies, 
Navajo blankets, silverware and other Indian commodities. 


Jim Joe found out about the illicit trading and promptly notified the 
proper authorities. As Jim Joe knew every wash, rimrock, and waterhole 
in the country, he was asked to lead the posse the shortest way to the 
outlaw camp. To see justice done, he also notified the Indians that they 
would have to return the cattle they had received and would have to 
reclaim their own property. 

The friendly Indian accompanied the posse out to the Reservation 
to get some cattle that had been driven some distance away. Although 
the Indians were reluctant to give up these cattle, Jim Joe stayed with 
the project until practically all the stolen stock was returned to the Bluff 
people and with other friendly Indians rode to Salt Lake City to act as 
a witness against the thieves. 

Indians respect bravery in people. Jane M. Walton was once hoeing 
in the garden when Posey rode up and demanded “biscuits.” 

“Wait until I finish hoeing this row,” she said. 

“No wait — now!” said Posey. 

Mrs. Walton stubbornly went on with her hoeing. Posey pointed his 
gun at her; called her a liar and other much embellished epithets. She 
struck him over he head with her hoe. Posey fell, stunned. She was afraid 
she had killed him—but in spite of the terror of killing a man—turmed her 
back on the fallen man. 

Posey got up, gave a blood curdling yell and ran for his horse, leaving 
the seat of his pants in her dog’s teeth. 

It was years later before Posey returned. He approached the house 
cautiously, pushed the door open gently, stuck his head in and said, 
“Squaw me no mad.” 

She answered, “Hello, Posey — me no mad.” 

Posey’s reply came, “Me heap hungry.” 


“All right, Posey, as soon as I finish this little job Tl get your biscuits.” 
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Posey went out and chopped wood before his meal was prepared, 
Thus, each had the satisfaction of having his own way and at the same 
time restoring a long-time friendship. 

The Ute Indians were verv resentful when the White people sought to 
restrict them in any way. They constantly harassed the settlers, and 
harried their flocks and herds. Severe damage was done in many cases 
and the justice meted out by the Whites caused the younger braves to 
make retaliation whenever possible. These resentments were carried over 
a period of years, then the Utes would vent their hatred against the Whites. 

On May 28, 1921, L. H. Redd, President of the San Juan Stake, sent 
for Kumen Jones, who at that time lived in Blanding. Jones was an Indian 
interpreter and a stanch friend of the Indians, but was also a man who 
could deal with them severely. He was told to select a few men and go 
to Bluff, as word had been received from there that two young Utes, being 
placed under arrest for their misdeeds, had caused serious trouble in trying 
to get away. “Dutchy’s Boy” had been wounded and the other boy 
had escaped across the river. Many gunshots had been exchanged. 

About noon Mr. Jones and his party arrived in Bluff where excite- 
ment was running high. The wounded Ute was sent to Blanding for medi- 
cal treatment, where his wounds were reported not serious. 

However, on Sunday 29, rumors were still flying concerning an up- 
rising of the Indians. The small community was apprehensive of reprisals. 

The next day Corey Perkins and _ his young nephew, Earl Perkins, 
while on their way through Cottonwood Wash to the Elk Mountain, en- 
countered a large party of Indians. Joe Bishop’s youngest boy — about 
twenty-one — handled Perkins very roughly, cocking his gun, pushing it 
into the Bluff man’s stomach and otherwise mistreating him. After savage 
threats and angry demonstrations, the Ute party left the two terrified men 
and rode yelling down the Wash. 

Tuesday evening, May 31, word was phoned from Blanding that the 
leading citizens of that town and the Indian chiefs had come together in 
council. A decision for peace had been made and the Indians had agreed 
to bring the escaped vouth, “Joe Bishop's Boy, to trial. 

Although trouble was averted, this 192] event in Bluff culminated in 
the War of 1923 in Blanding when a cocky “Joe Bishop’s Boy” remember- 
ing his past hatreds and resentments, defied the court and resisted peace 
officers. 
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COWBOYS 


Itinerant cowboys and renegade Utes have been the greatest contribu- 
tors to the turbulent history of early San Juan. Indians would be pitted 
against cowboys, one day; Indians against Indians or cowboys against cow- 
boys the next. 

After the big fights in 188] and 1884, the disputes were minor in com- 
parison but still continued. 

Kumen Jones wrote in his journal, “Between the years of 1879 and 1937 
there have been eighty-five killings in the county, about half Utes and 
Piutes and half white men.” It is interesting to note that only four of this 
number were regular settlers and that they were the victims of foul play. 

Kumen Jones further records: “Of the fifty killings in and near San 
Juan County between 1880 and 1923 not one person was punished.” Before 


statehood, all criminal cases had to be tried in Beaver or Provo, the former 


place nearly four hundred miles away. Long after San Juan County had 
its own District Court, it was still impossible to get a conviction. 

The first roving cowboys were a conglomerate lot bound together with 
one desire—adventure. There were fugitives from justice, hardened men 
expert with rope and saddle, youths who had fled the home nest to try their 
wings in a new land, and professional men. 

Their varied backgrounds were portrayed by these stories. Some Mon- 
ticello school boys heard a Carlisle foreman and an attorney in an argument 
about the Arkansas River Country. The cowboy clinched his statement 
thus, “You can’t tell me where the Arkansas River is. I cut off a negro’s 
ears, held him in a water hole in that river until he died, and then skipped 
the country.” 

Dave Goudelock, another Carlisle rider, told this story to his daughter, 
Mrs. Helen Taylor, and Mrs. D. B. Perkins. “One night, Harry Green, Joe 
Pace, another cowboy and myself were sitting around the camp fire eating 
‘anybody's’ beef. One cowpuncher said, “Hell, you won't believe it, but fm 
a minister’s son.’ 

““The Hell you are,’ retorted a second. ‘By G——d, I am too.’ 

““Well, Ill be dam’d,” echoed the other two in quick succession, ‘So 
am I,” 

A trigger-happy cowboy and a bottle of whiskey often ended in tragedy. 
Monticello saw four killings before its tenth birthday. One not mentioned 
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in the previous pages was the death of a Mr. Jackson at the hand of his 
friend Bill Simpson. It happened in a log house where the Wilford Frost 
home now stands. 

Mr. Sartors, alias Simpson, angered because Mr. Jackson had taken 
his girl to the dance, came to the Jackson cabin at one o'clock in the morning 
and fired three shots through the open door. Mr. Simpson was tried and 
acquitted and later left the country. 

Many vears later he returned with his married children. T hey turned 
a questioning glance towards their father when old acquaintances greeted 


him as Bill Simpson. Well-to-do and respected in his own community, he 


had come to Monticello for one purpose—to be the first to tell his children 
about the fateful killing of his friend. 

As practical jokers, the Carlisle riders had no peer. Ruthless in their 
methods, their pranks sometimes resulted in tragedy. Pat Murray, who 
loved to “imbibe,” became a victim of their horse-plav. In trying to ascertain 
his total capacity for whiskey, the pranksters poured so much down his 
throat he died from the effects. The subdued cowboys summoned the sheriff 
before the burial. Mr. Murray was interred in the Monticello cemetery 
with a bottle of whiskey beside him. The story current at the time was 
that the casket was too short for him and it was necessary to cut off his legs. 

Crude cowboy humor and whiskey caused the death of another 
Carlisle rider. Five-gallon jugs of whiskey were a “must” for the long 
“greasy-sack-drives,’ so called because of the grimy condition of the grub 
sack after being carried in a pannier for several weeks. 

Once, to test the stamina of a tenderfoot, a strap was put over his 
shoulder with a five-gallon whiskey jug attached to it in such a way that 
it bounced against his hip with every jog of the mule. The new cowboy 
withstood the trip, but died from its effects several months later. 

Another cowboy prank, often practiced if sheep over-ran the cattle 
range, was to imbed six-shooter bullets in the ashes of the sheepherder’s 
campfire. When the herder came in at night, and built up his fire, the 
bullets began to pop in all directions. 

The tables were sometimes turned on the cattlemen. One found two 
of his own beef hanging in a tree with a note attached, “Ours by right of 
discovery—Two Irishmen.” 

A serious problem to the stockmen was cattle rustling. According to 
range custom a long-eared calf without a mother belonged to the man 
who first caught and branded it. It took an adept roper with a well 
trained horse to secure a wild steer. Julius Bailey, a Monticello rider, Says 
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that he has seen Fred Sharp come in with a string of seven attached to 
his saddle horn. Each animal was held in place with a rope around its 
horns extending to the horns of the one behind. 

Some grasping cowboys not content with taking mavericks began 
stealing “sleeper”® calves from their mothers. Various methods were 
used. The calf might be tied to a tree and the old cow driven away, Or 
the sleeper taken out-right and carried by the horseman to a place pre- 
viously designated in w bible to hide it. Usually the dishonest rider worked 
in partnership with a small rancher, over-anxious to enlar ge his own herd, 
and who cared for the calves at his ranch or some other hideout. No brand 
was put on until the calves were weaned, thus avoiding any danger of 
their returning to their mothers with the tell-tale marks on their sides. 

This type of rustling became very lucrative to the riders who soon 
owned nearly as many cattle as the rightful owners. A cowboy who was 
leaving the country said to Benjamin Perkins, “See that bunch of cattle 
branded with BOY. Theyre going to educate my boy. From now on Im 
going straight.” 

As late as 1895, cattle owners repor ted to the County Court that the 
sheriff had passed up a calf tied in a tree and had failed to notice its 
injured mother lying on the ground.' The owners, incensed with the wide- 
spread stealing, offered to put a full-time man on the range if a full-time 
sheriff would work with their man in solving the problem. 

A whole herd might disappear—as in the case of the F lying Box cattle. 
Fight-hundred head were driven from the range west of the Blue Moun- 
tains and Indian Creek to the Colorado River. Fortunately the rustlers’ 
grubstake ran low at that point. The sheriff's posse reached the herd 
while the outlaws were across the river trying to replenish their food 
supply. This made it possible to retrieve the cattle without a fight. 

Early cattle rustlers would have had little to learn from modem fighters 
about trickery and camouflage. One thieving outfit shod its riding ponies 
backward to throw its pursuers off the track. 

A Monticello Bar Cross cattleman tells this story. “We put our calves 
in a canyon that we thought would be safe for the winter. When we went 
back in the spring, four hundred head were missing. We found no dead 
animals, neither could we see how they could have strayed out. Imagine 
our astonishment when we found a new trail following a steep ledge. Do 
you know the trail was made by putting a row of posts in holes previously 


®° Unbranded calves running with their mothers. 
1 County Commissioner's Minutes, December, 1895. 
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drilled in the rock? That was all that kept our calves on the treacherous 
narrow trail as those blankety blank thieves took them away.” 

After the long drouth, around 1900, the forces of law and order finally 
prevailed. The biggest cattle herds near the Blue Mountain were driven 
out or sold to local residents. With their going, one of San Juan County’s 
most colorful, wild west chapters, was brought to an end. 

The stories woven about the men who tended these herds will always 
be a part of the county folklore. | 

Adam Lewis, a bad-man, cowboy, and reported killer of at least two 
men, squatted on some land at Chimney Park. He swore revenge on all 
local cattlemen, sheepmen, and lem Redd in particular. 

When it came time to move his herd onto North Elk, the Mexican 
herder started to trail Lem Redd’s sheep herd over the trail. Lewis stopped 
him at the boundary of his land and at gun point ordered the herder back, 
threatening to shoot him if he did not comply. 

Under cover of darkness, the terrified Mexican rode to Bluff and 
notified Redd of the circumstances. Deciding that it was absolutely 
necessary for the sheep to get out onto North Elk as soon as possible, Lem 
Redd rode back to the stranded herd. Early in the moming he fearlessly 
drove his herd through the Chimney Park area and up onto north Elk 
to his own pasture, 

It was not long until Adam Lewis joined the exodus of large cattle 
herds out of the country. 

Every new cowboy was immediately stamped with a nick-name 
peculiar to his clothes or his manner. A man with one suit, answered to 
Doctor Few Clothes. A young lad who came from Arkansas wearing yarn 
suspenders was known as Yarn Gallus. A fellow who lost his pocket knife 
and fashioned a case knife to take its place, received the cognomen, Case 
Knife. A smooth-talking fellow was Slick, and a Carlisle cattle foreman, 
Latigo Gordon. 

Ranches were as aptly named. <A place with unattractive, unkempt 
children playing in the yard became Monkey Row. Slick Skillet, desig- 
nated a ranch at Spring Creek usually low on food. 

To Billy Grahman, a rider for Al Nunn, is given the honor of naming 
Pat and Bug springs, Bug and Cedar points. 

A tall Texas cowpuncher, nicknamed Shorty, is credited with this 
statement when refused admittance to a Bluff dance. “I’ve been in high 
persociety and low persociety, but I’ve never been in such damned per- 
society as this persociety.” 
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A cowboy was summoned to District Court in Monticello when Judge 
Livingston was on the bench. The rider sat in the witness chair non- 
chalantly twirling this thumbs. Every question put to him was answered, 
“IT don’t know,” as the thumb twirling continued. 

Finally the judge said, “Well, what do you know?” 

“Nothing but my name,” drawled the witness, “and that’s hearsay.” 

Exasperated, the judge said, “Do you go that way all the time?” 

“No,” replied the witness as he twirled his thumbs in the opposite 
direction. “Sometimes I go that a-way.” 

“Does the wind always blow this way?” a newcomer battling a fierce 
Blue Mountain blizzard, asked a lanky rider. He paused just long enough 
to exchange the courtesies of the road. “N o, stranger,” he drawled, “some- 
times, paps once or twice a year, she turns round and blows the other 
way. Adios.” No sign of a grin creased his leather face as he rode on. 

About three weeks after the killing of Bill Ball (April, 1886) a posse 
of twenty cowboys came through Bluff. It was following the trail of the 
murderers of this L. C. foreman, and asked Bluff to furnish two “boys” 
to act as guides. Amasa M. Barton and Kumen Jones were selected for 
that job. 

As it was the middle of May, the weather was very warm, and the 
posse could make good time. The outfit headed for the Colorado River. 
The second day out, the trail of the bandits was found. This trail led 


down Red Canyon to the camp of Cass Hite at Dandy Crossing (now 
Hite). Hite ran a ferry there. 


The posse pitched its main camp a few miles from the River, but 
guards took turns surreptitiously guarding the river crossing, as another 
posse had gone around by railroad. Rumors were rife that the murderers 
were holed up in, or near, the Henry Mountains, so extra, heavy precau- 
tions were taken. The party going around was to rout the desperadoes 
from the west; the one at the River was to intercept them at the crossing. 

However, time elapsed without the meeting, so two of the party came 
out of hiding at the River and hailed Cass Hite to bring his boat over. 
As he stepped off the boat, the two members of the posse drew their guns 
and placed Hite under arrest. Mr. Hite spoke quietly to the trigger-happy 
men, saying that he did not think they intended to kill him but if they 
did, by accidentally pulling their triggers, they would have serious regrets, 

“Anyway,” he said, cooly, “I can’t see why you are so frightened when 
there are so many men here, all armed and ready to fire!“ 
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The posse wanted to lynch Mr. Hite at once. They said that the 
previous spring he had assisted two horse thieves to escape across the 
river and that he was working hand-in-glove with the outlaws. The fact 
that they had not located the two murderers increased their vehemence 
so the sentiment was unanimous for the lynching. 


Barton and Jones decided to oppose the killing, even if it meant 
severe reprisals. The captain of the posse, a Mr. McGood, foreman of the 
Carlisle Ranch operating at the Blue Mountain, saw the two conferring 
together. He stepped up to them. 

“What is your attitude in regard to lynching?” he demanded. 


The question was directed to Kumen Jones, the older of the two Bluff 
men. Jones insisted that the procedure was wrong and that a man should 
not be hanged on such little evidence. He asked Mr. McGood to put 
himself in Hite’s place and see if more evidence wasn’t necessary. Despite 
the angry protests and heated objections of some of the men, the two Bluff 
cowboys were sustained in their attitude. 

Before the posse left, Mr. McGood addressed Cass Hite. “In case 
any of the boys of this party are under the necessity of following horse 
thieves or other outlaws to this ferry in the future, and find that you have 
put them over the river, and have taken no steps to notify the proper 
authorities, you need look for no mercy again.” 

The murderers were not found. Provisions were running low, so the 
posse started for Bluff. 

It was not until some months later that some of the Bluff men brought 
the remains of Bill Ball to Bluff and buried them in the cemetery atop 
the hill overlooking the town. 

The color and romance of cowboy life did not end with the stockmen 
who left when adversity struck. To those who came early and stayed on, 
life’s color became deeper hued, its romance more challenging. 

The first permanent settlers were cattle ranchers at La Sal. The Bluff 
pioneers arrived with their herds in 1880. In 1884, George A. Adams and 
Hanson Bayles rode across country from Bluff to Iron county to buy 
cattle. Mr. Adams carried his money, $3,000, sewed in his trouser leg. On 
the return trip it took one hundred and fifty boat rides to put the cattle 
on the eastern bank of the Colorado. The Bluff Pool bought the cattle 
interests of a big Texas outfit. Permanent San Juan County herds were 
further increased when Jim and Al Scorup came from Salina about 1890 
and ranged their cattle in the Colorado River country. 
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Real romance came to all such cowboy homebuilders who staved and 
hurdled every obstacle that came their way. They knew the dangers in 
retrieving stolen cattle. They knew the long hours in the saddle, up with 
the dawn, back for a campfire supper, and often sleeping on their saddle 
blankets. They knew the thrill of catching a wild steer, running rough- 
shod over a trail that would cause a jack rabbit to pause. They knew 
months of separation from their families during the spring and fall round- 
ups or when driving cattle to the railroad seventy-five. to one hundred 
and fifty miles distant. They knew the rigors of night herding and the 
dangers of stampeding cattle. They saw their emaciated cattle die in the 
drouth years and multiply during a wet cycle. But through it all they 
found that the good outweighed the bad. One thing they may not have 
known although others recognized it, was this: Life in the great out-of- 
doors had given them a rugged individualism hard to duplicate, a stead- 
fastness and a courage that had built an enduring industry in the most 
rugged and unhospitable sections of San Juan County. 
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INDIAN AND COWBOY FIGHTS 


The most unprovoked and dastardly Indian attack in San Juan County 
history happened August 26, 1880, near the La Sal Mountains. Joe Wil- 
son, fourteen years old, and his older brother, Irvin, lived at Moab with 


their parents, Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Wilson, and ran cattle on the La Sal 
Mountain. 


The morning of the 26th, the boys left the valley with some stock 
to put on the upper range. Fifteen miles from Moab, up Pack Creek, 
eight or ten Utes opened fire. One bullet felled Joe’s horse, and passed 
through the boy’s foot at the same time. Helpless himself, he insisted 
that his older brother dash for cover. Joe lay on the ground as if dead, 
when an Indian approached. Saying “Bueno,” the savage rolled the 
wounded boy over and shot off his nose, the same bullet piercing the right 
eyeball. With that, his brutal assailant walked away. 

Instinct now told Joe that he must somehow reach home or die. Dazed 
with pain and almost blind he tried to crawl. Prickly pear spines pierced 
his hands and knees, and brush scratched his face. Too weak to move, he 
finally lay quiet. 

Early the next morning two friendly squaws from Little Chief's Band 
found him. They caught a work mare belonging to the Wilson’s and care- 
fully lifted Joe on its back. To keep the weakened boy from falling, one 
squaw climbed up beside him. The other followed on her own pony as 
they started far Moab. 

At the first stream, a short stop was made to give the feverish lad water 
and pull the prickly pear spines from his swollen hands and knees. A 
block from the Wilson home, Joe was laid in an arroyo, where the original 
Grand County Hospital once stood. The squaws, mounting their horses 
in nervous haste, headed for their wickiups in the mountains. 

Joe, crawling through the brush on hands and knees, finally reached 
his mother’s door. Mrs. Wilson treated his wounds with a mixture of 
tallow, soft pine gum and roasted inside of prickly pears. Her home-made 
ointment must have been effective, for the boy recovered and lived for 
many years. 

In the meantime, when Joe fell wounded, Irvin started cross-country 
for the Coyote Ranch. Intermittently hiding, walking and running, he 
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outdistanced the Indians just enough to keep out of their sight. The 
next day he reached the ranch. Bolting through a door he shouted, “The 
Indians are after me.” 

Only five men were in the camp at the time. Leaving the women in 
the cabins they grabbed their nondescript firearms and prepared to make 
a stand. But the Utes came no farther. Had they known how short the 
ammunition was they could have wiped out the little colony. 

The Indians responsible for the tragedy were renegades, who, several 
months before had taken part in the massacre of an Indian agent and his 
family at Meeker, Colorado, and no doubt, were in an ugly mood when 
they reached Utah. 

Why they attacked the Wilson boys is unknown. Earlier in the day, 
the Maxwell Brothers had taken some stolen horses from the renegades. 
It is possible that the angered Utes took revenge on the first whites to cross 
their path. 

Several weeks after the ambush, the renegades returned to their reser- 
vation in Colorado, and all Indian trouble subsided until their return the 
next year. 


1881 Ficur 


In the spring of 1881, a fight between cattlemen and renegade Indians 
spread from southwestern Colorado across the Utah line, leaving a trail 
of blood until the hostilities ended west of the La Sal Mountains. Weeks 
before, the redskins had begun intimidating the ranchers and stealing their 
horses and cattle. 

Mrs. Al Nunn whose husband had a cow camp at Piute Springs in 
1881 says, “My husband found horses with their ears cut off, roaming aim- 
lessly about, and starving cattle with their tongues cut out.” These 
atrocities were attributed to the Indians. 

Richard May and John Thurman were killed May 1, 1881, by the 
renegades, and a runner was sent to “The Bend” (Dolores), to ascertain 
what was being done to protect the women and children living on the 
ranches. ; 

Members of the year-old Bluff. colony knew nothing of the trouble 
brewing east and north although they felt its repercussions. They were 
puzzled about the bellicose attitude of the Utes who came into the Fort 
buying twenty-five dollar felt hats, and flashing greenbacks that apparently 
had little value to them. 
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Platte D. Lyman records in his diary May 5, 1881, “Joe Nielson came 
into the fort and reported seeing Indians among our horses on ‘the Bench. ” 
The Utes had ordered Mr. Nielson to leave at once punctuating their 
demands by firing a few shots at him as he rode away. 

A party consisting of Platte D. Lyman, James B. Decker, Orin Kelsey, 
Lemuel H. Redd, Jr., H. J. Nielson, John T. Gower (Ute interpreter), 
Amasa Barton, Jesse Smith, Edward L. Lyman, Benjamin Perkins, Hanson 
D. Bayles, Joseph F. Barton, Kumen Jones, and John H. Pace left to over- 
take the Indians. At Butler Wash, they found thirty bucks with sixty or 
more squaws.and papooses, some goats, sheep, and one hundred and fifty 
head of horses, eleven of them stolen from the Bluff people. 

The Indians sullenly gave back nine head of the stolen horses, but 
stubbornly refused to return two that had been taken two years before. 
Kumen Jones writes in his journal: “Pandemonium reigned for the next 
hour.” It was a tense moment when the whites began cutting out the 
horses in question. 

“Guns were drawn and it looked for a while as though there would 
be a young war. But in the midst of the greatest excitement and danger, 
one of the Indians in his harangue mentioned the name ‘Mormon, which 
had the effect of immediately quieting the Indians. And in a very short 
time the Indians were all on the move, leaving the horses in dispute with 
the lawful owners.” 

“The Mormon policy to maintain friendly relations with the Indians 
evidently paid off in this instance. The settlers later learned that this same 
bunch of Utes had murdered Thurman and May just a week before.” 

This was the murder that triggered a Cowboy-Indian fight which 
ended six weeks later near the La Sal Mountains. 

Excitement ran so high at the time, and the stories told were so garbled 
that it was hard to sift facts from fancy. Early reports put the killing at 
Piute Springs, instead of Cedar Point where it actually occurred. It appears 
that few participants in the fight told the same story, and that newspaper 
accounts written at or near the time were as far apart. 

Some mention the formation of three white posses, others tell of one, 
only. Some correspondents make it appear a posse left within a week 
after the two men were killed. Others, apparently correct, say a month 
elapsed before the companies were ready. 

Most of the account that follows came from Frank Silvey’s unpub- 
lished history of San Juan, and the Pinhook Fight published in the Times- 


1 Kumen Jones’ unpublished journal, p. 219. 
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INDEPENDENT, September 5, 1940. (Mr. Silvey states that his information 
came from personal interviews with John Brown, a member of the Blue 
Mountain Posse and other Grand and San Juan County pioneers; also a 
letter written by Jordon Bean who was wounded in the fight; and George 
L. Bradshaw, editor of the Rico News.) The July 7, 1881, issue of the 
Durango Herald contained the story and a booster number of the Rico 
News published in June 25, 1892 wrote it up also. However, no two agree 
about many of the details. 

Mr. May and Mr. Thurman met their death on Cedar Point at the 
hands of the Indians while trying to cut out their horses that the Utes had 
stolen. Mr. Thurman, foreman of the J. H. Alderson ranch, since called 
The Burmed Cabins, was riding with Mr. May and Byron Smith when an 
Indian bullet felled Mr. May. 

The other two men were able to reach the cabin where they barri- 
caded themselves and apparently put up a stiff fight. A searching party 


found Mr. Thurman’s body with his feet and legs charred. Empty shells 


were lying all about. The cabins had been ransacked and burned. 

Mr. Thurman was buried not far from where the cabin had once 
stood. The searchers felt sure that Mr. Smith had met the same fate as 
his companions, but could find no trace of his bedy. 

None of the 1881 newspapers, now available, mention the theft of 
any money at the time of the killings. However, old-timers maintain the 
murdered men not only lost their horses but the $2,000 involved in their 
purchase. Kumen Jones wrote in his unpublished journal, “Two or three 
weeks after the above episode (Indians stealing horses at Bluff) word 
reached Bluff that these Indians had murdered Thurman, May, and Smith, 
and after the killings had taken eighty or one hundred head of horses 
and quite a sum of money, mostly currency, together with all the camp 
equipment.” 

The riddle of Mr. Smith’s disappearance was solved when the DoLorers 
Times, May 18, 1883, printed this story: 


The fact of the supposed murder by the Indians of John 
Thurman, Dick May, and Byron Smith in the early spring of 1881 
will always be fresh in the minds of our readers. There is no 
doubt of the death of Thurman and May as their bodies were 
found at the scene of the tragedy and no one doubted the demise 
of Smith until Charlie Bullock returned on Wednesday from New 
Mexico. He saw Smith in Santa Fe’s jail serving out a term of 
five years imprisonment for assisting in holding up a stage. On 


being questioned concerning the massacre, he said that when the 
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attack was made, he started running and saw Thurman and May 
fall. He managed to hide himself in an arroya and was finally 
discovered by one Indian. He continued his flight and was pur- 
sued by the Indian until compelled to sink from sheer exhaustion. 
He had a Winchester rifle with him and when he had good op- 
portunity killed his pursuer. He then made his way to the San 
Juan River, where friends were found. 


Couriers carried the news of the Cedar Point tragedy to the ranchers 
and small towns scattered over the country. Billy May, brother of the 
murdered man, rode to Fort Lewis asking for help from the soldiers. His 
request was delayed until an order to march came from Washington. He 
then went to Rico asking for volunteers. By the 31st of May, men from 
Mancos, Durango, Rico, and Disappointment Valley reported at The 
Bend. 

Mr. Dawson, from Disappointment Valley, was made Captain and 
Billy May his lieutenant. They each headed a posse. Captain Dawson’s 
men left the first of June, one day before the May party. 

The Utes, no doubt afraid of reprisals, had headed for Utah immedi- 
ately after Thurman and May were killed. When the bucks reached The 
Vega near the Blue Mountains, the horses of Spud Hudson and other 
cattlemen began to disappear. As a consequence, a posse of Blue Moun- 
tain men, headed by Spud Hudson, began following the renegade Utes 
before Captain Dawson crossed the Colorado state line. The Utah party 
consisted of John B. Brown, Dudley Reece, Green Robison, a Mr. Peters, 
and others whose names are not available. 

In the meantime, Captain Dawson’s men had found another dead 
man at Cahone, evidently murdered by the renegades. Still following the 
trail of the Utes, the posse came to Cedar Point and saw the Burmed 
Cabins where Thurman and May had been killed. 

Before the Dawson party reached Utah, the bucks had deserted their 
Dodge Springs camp, fleeing with their squaws, papooses, goats, and stolen 
horses. The Blue Mountain cowboys, four days behind the retreating 
Utes, were “hot on their trail.” A rain that had fallen after the Indians 
left, made tracking difficult over the rough terrain skirting the south end 
of the Blue Moutains, and west between them and the Elk Mountains. 
From there the trail made a direct turn north towards Indian Creek, thence 
up Hart Draw Canyon. Traveling became more difficult. An occasional 


goat or plaved-out Indian told the party that the renegades could not be 
far ahead. 
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Undecided about the wisdom of going on, the men halted near a 
horseshoe bend in Hart Canyon. Their food was gone. They had eaten 
nothing since the day before. They knew they were far outnumbered by 
the Indians. They also knew that a few Indians hiding in the rimrocks 
above, could pick the posse off one by one as it rounded the hairpin curve. 

Some of the men felt that to fall into such a trap was an unnecessary 
risk. But John Brown insisted. “We can't turn back now! We've gone too 
far for that! We'll get those black devils yet! If youll go on, Ill scout 
ahead for a mile and keep the rest of you from being trapped.” 

The posse worked cautiously through the canyon and reached Hatch 
Ranch before dark. Eagerly, the starved men drank cup after cup of the 
cool water, and ate the scraps of food left by the Indians, possibly, the 
day before. After a night’s rest on the natural meadow surrounding the 
spring, the Whites were again ready to pursue the renegades fleeing 
towards the La Sal Mountains. 

In an effort to intercept the redskins, the Dawson posse cut across the 
country by way of Three-Step Hill into Lisbon Valley, up the Valley to 
Big Indian, and on to the head of Pack Creek. Here the horse and goat 
tracks appeared to be fresher, and leg-weary Indian ponies were seen at 
regular intervals. 

At the head of Mill Creek, the Dawson men saw the May party 
coming near and naturally expected it to join them. But for some reason 
it stayed behind. 

The next morning, June 15, Captain Dawson sent four men to scout 
over Wilson Mesa and down a hill leading to a prong of Little Castle Val- 
ley. At the bottom was a winding gulch. Beyond it stood a low hill 
covered with scrub oak and some small boulders. When in the distance, 
the scouters caught a glimpse of a red blanket and a moving horse, they 
reported back to Captain Dawson. 

The captain asked for fifteen volunteers to investigate further, twenty 
responded. Cautiously, fifteen of the number moved forward. A thunder- 
ous volley came from the guns of the Indians hiding behind the trees and 
boulders on the hill. Four men fell dead. The others, sensing it would 
be impossible to reach the main posse—one hundred and fifty yards behind 
—made a dash for the gulch a few yards ahead. The Indians crawled 
through the brush and boulders above and poured a murderous stream of 
fire upon the entrenched men. Their return shots had no effect on the 
wily Indians who kept well covered. 

After an hour of this sort of fighting, four more of the advance guard 
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were dead. The other seven, still trapped in the gulch, finally found a 
small cave that sheltered them from the fire of the Indians. 

Captain Dawson had seen the first four men fall. Thinking to help 
the advance guard, he ordered his main body to fire. The redskins an- 
swered with such a barrage of shots that the Whites were forced to find 
a scanty shelter in the sparsely wooded terrain. 

One man received a head injury, one was shot in the leg and another 
in the foot in a six-mile running fight to Castle Valley. The bout lasted 
until night. The combatants had neither food nor water. The blazing 
sun beat down upon the wounded, who lay where they had first fallen. 
Under cover of darkness, the seven men hiding in the gulch returned to 
the main party and the wounded were brought in. 

The fighting was over when the May posse arrived. Searching for a 
new trail down Wilson Mesa had caused its delay. May had hoped to use 
such a route to cut around the Utes and stop their flight. 

Together for the first time, the May and Dawson posses retired two 
miles southeast to a large spring and camped. Early the next morning 
everyone but the three wounded men and their attendants were in the 
saddle. 

On reaching the battle grounds' they saw no signs of life. Cautiously, 
they followed the Indian trail and soon found that the Indians in their 
haste to get away, had taken the best horses and left the goats behind. 
Ute scouts, no doubt, had seen the May posse arrive and suspected that 
there would be further re-enforcements. 


The Spud Hudson company, delayed because of its leg-weary and 
sore-footed animals, did not reach The Battle Grounds until the after- 
noon following the battle. A Burkholder party, originating in Moab several 
days before, arrived a few hours earlier and joined the Dawson party in 
searching for the dead. The first body was found one hundred and twenty 
yards out in the open flat. The men dismounted and were gazing on their 
fallen comrade when the Indians opened fire. A horse fell dead, but none 
of the men were hurt. The faulty marksmanship was attributed to the 
unaccustomed use of the white man’s weapons taken in the battle the day 
before. 

Continuing the search, the bodies of an old squaw, a buck, and seven 
white men were found nearby—three of the Whites on the flat and four 


in the gulch. 


1 Local people now refer to this engagement as the “Pinhook Fight” and the place of 
action as the “Battleground. 
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Not far from the main battle ground, two innocent victims, Isador 
and Alfred Wilson, were discovered lying dead. 

These boys had lived in Moab while running cattle on the La Sal 
Mountains and camping at the Buckholder corrals. They had been driving 
their stock from poisonous weeds when they ran onto the Indians who 
killed them in cold blood. 

While the Dawson party buried their dead comrades, the May posse 
was sent ‘to trail the Indians. Here, the Silvey account ends with the 
Indians retreating to their reservation by way of the Dolores River, and 
the fighters returning home. 

Fawn McConkie Tanner states in her Hisrory or Moas that the Colo- 
rado Posse had another encounter with the Indians before leaving the 
La Sal territory. She says, “After the battle was all over and a government 
party came in, it found seven dead Indians. No white men were killed.” 

After so much red tape Captain Carrol’s Fort Lewis troops had finally 
arrived with a supply train of sixteen wagons—too late to be of any service. 

Tue Duranco Heratp, July 7, 1881, summarizes the results of the 
Pinhook Battle thus: 


Upward of fifty horses were recovered which belonged to 
Hudson and others. Captured from the Indians were sixty cieditin 
horses, 200 goats, and packs containing provisions and tools stolen 
at the time of the Thurman, May Aad Smith massacre as the 
brands of Hudson, Alderson and others were plainly marked on 
them. The company, after a fatiguing march of thirty-three days 
during which time thev endaved har dships unspeakable, much 
of the time without food, and in which time they had fought, 


considering numbers engaged, one of the bloodiest battles on 
record, eelned home. 


Silvey estimates May and Hudson alone had ninety men participating. 
No number is mentioned for the Dawson party or the Moab group. 

The white victims of the battle were: Jordon M. Bean, Jim Hall, and 
Harry Eskridge wounded. Those killed were Hard and Wiley Tarter, John 
B. Galloway, Hyrum Melvin, Jimmy Heaton, George Taylor, Isador and 


Alfred Wilson, Tom Click, and Dave Willis. 


1884 FicHt 


Indian thievery again provoked a fight in July, 1884, between the 


Blue Mountain cowpunchers and the Utes. By the end of June, all the 
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spring calves of the Lacey Company had been branded with an LC, and 
the round-up would be over as soon as the horse-gathering was completed. 
Riders covering Dodge Point were corraling horses near the Iron Springs, 
South Montezuma, now known as the Jim Hicks Verdure Farm. A Ute 
came up leading a branded horse. Hank Sharp, recognizing the animal 
and knowing that it belonged to his outfit, tried to cut it loose. A heated 
argument over its ownership ensued. When the Indian showed fight, 
Sharp shot him through the mouth, the bullet going out at the back of the 
neck. 

Guns blazed from every direction, and the war was on. One man 
was shot through the foot as a bullet felled his horse, and another white 
man was wounded. Two Indians were killed. . 

The Utes scattered behind trees and boulders fighting a rear-guard 
action to give their squaws and papooses an opportunity to get away. 

The cowboys were as determined to forge ahead and be first to reach 
the round-up grounds three miles west, where Joseph H. Nielson of Bluff 
was watching camp, running the outfit and caring for two six- and eight- 
year-old boys belonging to the foreman. 

Mr. Nielson heard the shots, and saw the squaws fleeing with their 
papooses. He grabbed the boys and ran to a nearby gully, where they 
all lay on their bellies until the fighting passed by. Only a heavy hand 
on the neck of each curious lad kept his head from popping up each time 
a shot was fired. 

By the time the cowboys reached the round-up grounds they found 
the camp was in shambles, two mules were lying dead, the mess wagons, 
harness and all other camp equipment burned or otherwise destroyed. 

The main body of the renegades was outdistancing its pursuers and 
appeared to be heading for the Elk Mountains. 

Being outnumbered by the Indians, the cowmen decided to enlist 
help from the U. S. troops stationed at Fort Lewis, Colorado. 

About a week later both cowboys and soldiers took up the chase 
over the Elk Mountains and through the rugged canyons and rimrocks 
of the Colorado River country. Bloody bark poultices found along the 
route helped in trailing the Utes. These packs had been used on the 
wounds of the Indian that was shot at South Montezuma the day the fight 
began. Having the injured man along somewhat delayed the Redskins’ 
progress. Ata place now known as Soldiers’ Crossing the white detach- 
ment stopped. The trail led over a cliff nearly 2,000 fect high with a very 
narrow pass near the top. Here one Indian, hidden in the rimrocks above 
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could defy a whole party. To go forward seemed foolhardy to the com- 
manding officer. 

One member of the party was a cowboy, Jimmy Higginson, whose 
parents had been killed by the Indians in Nevada when he was six years 
old. All his life he had thirsted for revenge. Apparently he thought the 
time had arrived to act. Jimmy asked that he be allowed to scout ahead 
and find out if any Indians were lurking in ambush. He turned a deaf 
ear to any suggestion of danger, and called the others cowards. Fnding 
that Jimmy could not be dissuaded in his purpose, a government scout, 
Worthington, offered to accompany him on the dangerous mission. 

When they were half way up the trail, the Indians fired. The two 
men fell wounded and lay all day in the hot sun. The Indians from their 
vantage point made certain that the Whites could not reach their suffering 
comrades. After nightfall the redskins sent their dogs to tear at the bodies 
of the dying men. 

Not until several months later were the remains recovered. and buried 
nearby. A monument with this inscription now marks their final resting 
place: “. ... July 15, 1884, A posse of cowboys chased a group of Piute 
Indians to this area. U.S. scout Worthington and a cowboy named Wilson 
rushed out to fight. They were shot at the foot of the trail... .” 

There seems to be conflicting evidence as to the identity of the cow- 
boy. Frank Silvey, a rider for the Carlisle Cattle Company in 1885, wrote 
in his History or SAN Juan County that Jimmy Higginson, whom he 
knew personally, was the name of the cowboy. 

George A. Adams wrote in his life story, “Iwo months passed before 
the bodies of the murdered men were recovered.” It is apparent that the 
prospector who did the burying had little intimate knowledge of the 
deceased. No first names were used. Just Wilson and Worthington were 
inscribed on a flat sandstone. Years later the State Road Commission 
installed a monument using the same names that the original marker bore. 

The soldiers realizing it would be suicidal to make a charge at that 
time, returned to Fort Lewis, and the cowboys gave up the chase. 

As for the Indians, they roamed the White Canyon country for a while, 
and were back on the Blue Mountains the next summer. 

During the trouble of 1884, three Bluff residents, Lemuel H. Redd, 
Platte D. Lyman, and George A. Adams, were running cattle around the 
White Canyon country. These men were not implicated in the fight or 
cognizant of it. But when they returned to their range a month later 
they found fifty of their stock lying dead. Only two had been eaten. Kill- 
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ing the rest appeared to have been wanton destruction. The cattle, with a 

diamond cut out of the side of each, had been left to decay on the range. 
_ After such a rampage, it seemed paradoxical to find the Indians had 

left behind a long clay peace pipe enclosed in a fancy beaded pouch. 

That the Indians were proud of their victories in the fights of 1881 
and 1884 was occasionally shown in later years. 

After the settlement. of Monticello, fhe Utes were holding a “big 
sing” at Soldier Spring. Some curious town lads attending the fete re- 
ae: that the Indian, Big Mouth, became the chief entertainer with his 
graphic story of the 1884 fight. 

He impersonated the cowboys, bucks, screaming squaws, crying 
papooses, barking dogs, and dramatized the killing of the scouts. At fre- 
quent intervals he interrupted his tale to shout, ~ Who whipped?” 

Polk, Wash, Bridger Jack, all local renegades, were said to have been 
implicated in the 1881 Pinhook Fight. Polk, especially when in an ugly 
mood, boasted that he alone had killed three of the twelve white men. 

Although the Whites and Indians were supposedly at peace, in the 
fall of 1922 trouble flared up again. . 


Posey’s Last Svanp 


The following is an account of this Blanding Indian War by George 
Hurst, Jr. 

The Indian fight started in the fall of 1922. The parties involved 
were Joe Bishop's little boy and Sannip’s boy. They went over on Mustang 
and shot up and robbed a sheep camp. They were caught in the act by 
the herder and made him dance to the tune of a six-shooter. They suc- 
ceeded in getting him away from camp and then scattered his sheep and 
left. The herder reported the incident to the peace officers at Blanding, 
and there was a warrant issued for their arrest. 

In the meantime, the two Indian boys had succeeded in getting far 
enough away that it was impossible to apprehend them. By this time it 
was so late in the fall that early winter prohibited the hunting out and 
bringing in of these fellows to justice. 

During the winter, Sannip’s boy contracted pneumonia and died. 
Early in February of 1923, Joe Bishop's boy, thinking that the affair was 
settled and forgotten, made bold enough to come in Blanding, and was 
immediately picked up by the peace officers: A preliminary hearing was 
held before F. W. Keller (later a district judge) and other legal authorities. 
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The time for court was set. It was to be held in the basement of the 
elementary school house at Blanding. From the time this-boy was picked 
up until the day of the trial, ample time was left for old Posey, their 
acknowledged leader, to organize the Ute people in a way so that when 
the signal was properly given each one could go his way and take care 
of his part of the program. The women and children, at least the larger 
part, were off in the rough country, south and west of town. The bucks 
were all in Blanding early in the morning with their best horses, bright 
colored shirts and.war paint. __ meni 

Court set at nine o’clock. There was a look of deep concern upon 
the faces of all the Indians, especially old Posey, who appeared in his 
sullen and deceitful manner. They took their places in the court room. 
All were very silent as the court proceeded. Their horses had been tied 
immediately -outside the building. When the sheriff brought in Joe 
Bishop's boy, there was a feeling of suspense even among the Whites who 
were there to witness the trial. 

Joe Bishop's boy was walking upon a large stick as though he were 
crippled or incapacitated. It was thought by some of the men present 
that he was not physically able to stand trial, but before noon, it was evi- 
dent that his ailment was a sham. 

After the hearing, evidence presented for and against, Joe Bishop’s 
boy was found guilty and at twelve o'clock noon he was placed in the 
hands of Sheriff Bill Oliver, to have lunch. He was to reappear at three 
o clock for sentence. Immediately upon the adjournment of court, all the 
white men left and went home for lunch, leaving no one there but the 
sheriff, Geo. A. Hurst, Jr., a few school children, and a band of angry 
Utes. After quite a while trying to persuade the Indian boy to go, without 
any avail, Sheriff Oliver got on his horse, rode up to Joe Bishop’s boy who 
was standing talking in a very low sullen tone to old Posey in their native 
language, and insisted that he come along without any further trouble 
and get their lunch that they might return in time for the sentence. Where- 
upon, the young Ute threw away this big stick that he had been walking 
on, grabbed the reins of the horse the sheriff was riding and commenced 
jerking with all his might. At this point, Sheriff Oliver whipped out his 
gun and attempted to shoot the Indian, but the gun spiked, and would 
not fire. The Ute, seeing his opportunity, grabbed the horn of the saddle 
with one hand, the other seizing the gun that was held by Sheriff Oliver. 
He succeeded in wrenching the gun from the sheriff's hand. Posey's big 
boy had led a well bred sorrell race horse to within a very few feet of 
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where the argument was taking place. The Indians had bought him from 
Judge Keller. After securing the gun, Joe Bishop's boy, with one leap, 
sprang into the saddle and headed north. As he started off he was trying 
to get the gun to work. He had only gone about 200 yards when he suc- 
ceeded, and over his shoulder he shot the sheriff's horse. One block north 
of the school house the Indian turned west and by the time he turned 
west, all of the other Indians were on their horses going south. 


Posey's big boy went slinking across the public square toward the 
store as if he had nothing to do with the whole affair. (It was his horse 
that the desperado had used to make his getaway.) 


I went as hard as I could run to the Grayson Co-op store and notified 
the white men of what had taken place, and insisted that they get some 
help, that the Indians were on the warpath. Oliver went past his own 
home, got a fresh horse and another gun and took after the renegades in 
hot pursuit. Durham Bayles took a short cut and headed Joe Bishop's 
boy off just across Westwater. Not having been deputized, he would have 
had to have killed him to get him, and rather than to do that he let him 
go. At about this time he was joined by other Blanding men who had 
entered the chase. Old Joe Bishop, who had made it appear all along 
that he was with the Whites, kept telling them that if they would let him 
alone he would go and bring the boy in without any trouble. 


Dave Black, B. D. Black, Geo. A. Hurst, Sr., had taken it upon them- 
selves to hold all of the Utes that were left in town, Joe Bishop being one 
of them. They listened to the story of Joe Bishop and Dave Black sug- 
gested that he go and bring the boy back. So they let him go. He went 
down through the southwest corner of town and headed for Westwater. 
He thought he was alone, so he whirled his horse and went in the Op- 
posite direction to which the Indians had gone, just as hard as he could 
ride. Dave wouldn't be outwitted by a Ute, and had stayed close enough 
to see what the old cuss was going to do. When he started off in the op- 
posite direction, Dave threw the spurs into his horse and caught him. 
He asked him where he was going. He gave a very insinuating answer 
to the effect that it was none of his business. Whereupon Dave Black 
put the muzzle of his old 30:30 in his ribs, and said, “You old son of a gun, 
you turn around and start back for Blanding or I'm going to let your guts 
out right here on the ground.” And Joe knew that Dave meant exactly 
what he said. So he started back for Blanding, with Dave right behind 
him with his gun lying across in front of him in his saddle. He turned 
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him over to B. D. Black and the other men who had been appointed to 
guard the people that were being held. 


Shortly after that, Sheriff Oliver sent a rider back into town to tell 
them that they had the Indians all crowded onto Murphy Point, and that 
for every able-bodied man that had a gun, and some guts to get down 
there and get there quick. Every man who could answer to the qualifica- 
tions was rushed south to meet the sheriff. Upon arriving, at Murphy 
Point the sheriff said, “Now every man here is deputized, to shoot any- 
thing that looks like an Injun. I don’t want any of you to say that you 
could have done thus or so but did not have the authority.” 


We each received our orders as to where we should go and what we 
should do. We scattered out, covering possibly a quarter of a mile—one 
man at a place, just a few rods apart. We started down the point. We 
were crawling through the brush to keep under cover. None of the white 
men had high-powered rifles. Old Posey was the only one in the fight 
who did have. He had planted himself in the old Loney Moore House. 
He would come out in plain sight and shoot at us. His bullets kicking up 
the dust all around us but we could not reach him with our guns. We 
had only gone a short distance when one of the boys, who was horseback 
and who had followed these boys from town, succeeded in getting past 
the Indians and came up to Sheriff Oliver. He told him that unless some- 
thing was done to attract the attention of the Indians, they were sure in 
a position where they could kill several of our white men. The men who 
were on this point were Wally Burnham, Wilford Ashton, Leland Redd, 
Johnny Rogers, and Ralph Brown. When this word came, Sheriff Oliver 
called to the men closest to him and said, “You come and go with me.” 


Edson Black, L. Frank Redd, Warren Allen, Sam Rance and I went 
with the sheriff west from where we were to Edson Black’s Ford. The 
thing we did drew their attention, and the Indians all tumed on us instead 
of the boys that they had trapped. We went across a cow trail and got 
onto the State road about five miles south of Blanding. 


The Indians immediately started to shoot at us. These boys that had 
been trapped on the point started to shoot at the Indians but they were 
all too far out of range. Some of the Indians laid in ambush. As Rogers, 
Redd, Ashton, Burnham, and Brown came across the trail, the Indians 
shot Rogers’ horse out from under him. By that time some more of the 
Indians had succeeded in getting close enough that they shot the rear 
tire off from the Ford in which we were riding. 
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Another shot hit the bracket that supported the top of the old model-T 
Ford. It glanced instead of hitting us in the back. At this point, we 
jumped out of the Ford and hid in the brush, and the Indians ran. By 
now it was getting late; the sun was nearly down; it was getting cold. 
The sheriff took the men that were with him and went down to Right 
Hand Fork. He put us out and told us to go up the rim of the canyon 
where the Utes had been camping all winter, and take everything in the 
shape of an Injun—dead or alive. 


By this time it was dark. We went from one camp to another, but 
they were all vacated. Some of them had left their supper cooking on 
the fire. In one particular camp Sam Rance got himself a drink of hot 
coffee. We got back to the point where we were to meet the F ord, with not 
one prisoner. So we decided the thing to do was to come on home and 
organize and take up the chase the next morning. 


The Indians that shot Roger’s horse and shot at the Ford went across 
to Ruin Spring Point and stole some saddle horses that were there in a feed 
yard. As we came up the road that night we met Johnny Rogers standing 
at the side of the road with his saddle. He tied his saddle on the hood 
of the car, he hung on the running board, and we came on home. 


When we arrived at home, we found that some squaws and children, 
Joe Bishop, and Posey’s big boy, were still being held. After a short council 
with the sheriff and his men, it was decided to put these Indians in the 
basement of the school house where it was warm, and keep them under 
heavy armed guard that night. Then they called a mass meeting for all 
of the responsible men of the community to decide what to do. At the 
meeting, it was unanimously decided that we would carry this thing 
through to a conclusion. The motion was made that Dave Black would 
be Bill Oliver’s first deputy and that he would take charge of the posse 
to take up the trail of the Indians the next morning. Bill was to be free 
so that he could go from one place to another and look after things in 
general. 

I was appointed, with six men under me, to go to Fred Lyman’s ranch 
at the foot of White Mesa, to set up a camp, and guard the trails day 
and night, so as to do away with any possibility of old Poke or other 
Indians from the Montezuma country coming in at the back of Dave Black 
and his posse. When Dave left he had about forty men who had blood 
in their eyes and were ready to die if they had to in order to bring these 
people to justice. 
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They rode to where the Indians made camp on the lower end of West 


Water Point. The Indians had broken camp and gone over into the Butler 


Country which is very rough and rugged. From here Dave and his men 
had to move very cautiously. There were no Indians in sight, no fires, 
nothing but their tracks to indicate that they had been there. After several 
hours, Dave called his men together, and they decided to leave their 
horses in a hole where they could be hidden, and that the men would 
scatter out in twos to see if they could find the whereabouts of the Indian 
people. They soon discovered that the squaws and the kids had gone right 
down.the bottom of the Butler wash out on an old trail that took them 
into the Comb Wash. 

Dave Black had Bill Young with him. They went across up the west 
slope of the Butler to a high point where they could see everything that 
was going on in Butler territory. They had only been there a few minutes 
when they heard horses hooves clicking on the rocks and heard Indian 
voices. They looked north and saw old Posey, Joe Bishop’s little boy, and 
Sannip’s big boy riding right toward them, and in the direction where 
the posse’s horses were hidden. Dave was afraid that they would steal 
the horses and kill Cecil Rogers and Francis Jones, two kids who had 
been left with them. So he suggested that Bill go one direction and he 
go the other, because he thought that if they were together they would 
both be killed, but if they separated they would have two chances to one 
to get away. They had only moved a very little when the Indians sighted 
them. Posey took after Dave and the other two followed Bill. Dave suc- 
ceeded in giving Posey the slip. When he got into the bottom of the 
Butler and started south, Dave commenced shooting at Posey. 

When Dave returned to the posse he said, “I can’t see how I helped 
from hitting the old son of a ‘-----. He was hanging with his left leg 
and lying right down on the right side of his horse and I was pouring the 
lead at him.” 

Bill went toward the Butler, knowing every second that these Indians 
were getting closer to him. The faster he ran, the faster they pursued him. 
He knew that there was only one chance for him to save his life and that 
was to hide. He was sure who it was that was following him, so he dropped 
down behind a tree about in the center of a little sagebrush flat and as 
the Indians came in sight they were standing in their stirrups with their 
rifles in their hands hoping that they would see Bill as he went out of 
sight on the opposite side. But he was too smart for them, and when they 
got within about four rods of him, he shot Joe Bishop's boy. Sannip’s boy 
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immediately whirled and went the opposite direction just as fast as he 
could go. Bill’s statement later was that he had ample time to have killed 
the other one, but he got the one they were after and it was no fun to 
kill an ‘Injun.’ 


There had been some other shots exchanged by other members of the 
posse. The only thing of much note was after the fight was all over, and 
Dave Black gave Gowedy Charlie back his hat, he looked at it and said, 

“Me think you shootem right here.” But there were no holes in the hat. 

That night the Indians pitched camp in the bottom of Comb Wash. 
The white men camped out.on top. There had been a few men from 
Monticello join Dave and his posse and they had also secured some high- 
powered rifles. In the meantime the United States marshal, Ward, had 
been dispatched to Blanding to take over the situation. 

It was the plan of Dave Black and his men to break camp before day- 
light the next morning, storm the Ute camp and take them prisoners. But 
the Utes had outwitted them. They had gotten up in the night and were 
all gone when they got there. As soon as it was light enough to see their 
tracks, they followed them to a trail that led upon to Island Mesa. There 
they thought they would sure be able to catch them because there was 
supposed to be only one trail off from there. They had to go up and 
down the same trail. The white men left their horses at the foot of the 
trail and went upon to this mesa, defying all the rules of fighting Indians. 
When they got there Dave told the men to scatter out and they would 
drive the mesa, corner the Indians on the other end of the mesa and take 
them prisoners. But when they got to where they supposed they would 
take them, they discovered that the Indians knew another trail off from 
the mesa—they had to jump their horses about 10 or 12 feet, but they 
had succeeded in doing so. It was now very evident that the Indians 
were running, that they figured that they were outnumbered. As Dave 
and his men stood there talking the matter over, the Indians came out of 
the thick trees about a mile below them, into what was known as Mule 
Pass. They seemed to stop there for a few minutes and have some sort 
of council. Then all but old Posey went out of sight down into Mule | 
Creek. Dave had sent some of his boys back to get the horses and the 
others were watching the movements of old Posey. They saw him dis- 
mount and tie the old black mare that he was riding to a tree, then he 
disappeared into the trees and brush. 

The white men rushed down and got his horse, and took his tracks. 
It was evident that he was crippled or hurt, in that he had not gone on 
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with his tribe. They got into the rocks and lost his tracks, and rather than 
be taken prisoner alive, he let some of these men pass within about 20 
feet of where he was hiding. He didn’t open fire upon them because he 
knew that if he did it would be sure death for him. His hope was that 
he could recover and get back with his men and stage a comeback. 

Some of the Whites spent the rest of that day hunting in the rocks 
for Posey. The others, with their leader, Dave Black, followed the rest 
of the tribe into what is known as the roughest and most rugged country 
in the southwest. This kept up for about three days longer. The Indians 
were hounded day and night. They had neither time to eat nor sleep. The 
third night, about dark, after the white men had pitched their camp within 
sizht of the Indians, three Indians came out with a white flag and sur- 
rendered. Their women and children were brought to Blanding peaceably, 
and the men were handcuffed and taken to Bluff the next day, and lodged 
in the upstairs part of the Bluff Co-op store, to await a preliminary hearing. 
They had hoped that they could force information from the Indians as 
to the whereabouts of Posey, but no news was given them. There was 
considerable time and money spent gathering up the Indian sheep and 
goats and hoping that the thing would settle itself. The band, about 80 
in number at this time, were imprisoned in the basement of the old elemen- 
tary school building in Blanding. The men they had spent so much 
time following—the worst ones—were lodged in the county jail until they 
could make arrangements to take care of them. 


The people of Blanding under the direction of Sheriff Oliver and 
Dave Black, built a barbed wire stockade twelve feet high and 100 feet 
square. They erected two large hogans and a couple of small ones and 
then the Utes were moved from the school house to this stockade which 
was just west of the old San Juan Stake bank building in the center of 
town. 

Marshal Ward had come into the picture and was helping direct the 
affairs, Against the wishes and belief of Sheriffs Oliver and Black, he 
was allowing two Indians at a time to go out into that Butler and Comb 
country under the pretense that they were going to gather up their camp. 
They would go and be gone a day or two and then return without any 
blankets or provisions. People in general were reasonably sure that they 
were taking their stuff to Posey. There had been a reward of five hundred 
dollars posted by San Juan County for Posey, dead or alive. 

Sometimes at night a light could be seen in the southwest, and 
some of the Whites believed it was a signal fire from old Posey; but 
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Marshal Ward would not listen to it. It was at about this time that Marshal 
Ward was called into Salt Lake City. He expected to be gone a couple 
or three days, and when he left, Bill Oliver was in full command again. 
He immediately stopped these Indians going out of the stockade. It was 
only a few days after that that these fires ceased to glow. It was then 
that Jess Posey called Corey Perkins over by the side of the stockade 
and suggested that Corey and some other white man and he go to see if 
they could find the old man. 


In the Utes broken languages he said, “Mabe so old man heap sick, 
whatsa matter you ketchum nother white man mebe so me too go, seeum 
old man. Three man go, old man no sick, no (rum), four man go, old man 
no sick, heap run.” Oliver refused to let this thing take place. 

Instead of Marshal Ward returning in two or three days as he had 
planned, he was gone ten or twelve days. When he returmed, Jess Posey 
told him the same story that he had told Corey Perkins. So the Marshal 
took Jess Posey and Jack Fly and Lynn Lyman as a driver and drove to 
Bluff. From there they went west to the Comb Wash. They drove up 
the bottom of the wash for about ten miles. There the Marshal told Lynn 
to stop. He said, “You go down east of here and you are not supposed to 
even know the direction that we go.” The Marshal and the two Indians 
went west and were soon out of sight. They were gone until way late in 
the afternoon. When they retumed, Lynn was instructed to drive them 
back to Blanding. That night, Marshal Ward called the leading men of 
the town into a private meeting in the home of Jacob Adams and informed 
them that Posey was buried and that white men would never know where. 

A group of us men, who had risked our lives gathering this tribe up, 
were not satisfied with the explanation. We felt that we had been let 
down. The next morning I met Marion Hunt. He asked me how I liked 
the report on Posey. 

I said, “1 don't like it, and if I had a good stout horse I would take 
their tracks and find out whether they did bury him or not.” 

Marion said, “I've got two good horses, what are you waiting for?” 
We went and saddled up, came up town, met Joe Smith and Vel Wash- 
burn. 

Vel said, “What you birds got up your sleeve?” We told him that 
we weren't satisfied with the explanation that had been given about Posey, 
and that if they had buried him, we were going to find him and dig him 
up. Joe wanted to know if we had time for him and Vel to get some 
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horses and get saddled up. We told them that we had time if they wanted 
to go. It was suggested that it might be a good idea to take Lynn Lyman 
along with us to give us the general direction of where they went. We 
went and asked Lynn and he said that he would be glad to go, because 
he didn't like the way he had been treated the day before. 

We left Blanding about nine o’clock in the morning. It was the middle 
of the afternoon before we got to the place where the marshal had left 
Lynn and the car. From there we took the tracks of Marshal Ward and 
the two Indians. Sometimes they were difficult to follow, as they would 
go onto the rocks. Occasionally, we would lose them completely and 
have to spend time in finding them again. Just as the sun was going down, 
we succeeded in finding the place where we thought they had buried him. 
It was betwen two big rocks with the open ends having been built up 
with rock walls to hold the dirt. After putting him in there they had 


covered him up and piled a great deal of wood upon the grave and burned 
it to cover up all signs. 


We were reasonably sure that he was there from the indications. We 
first found where he had had the signal fire that had shown in Blanding. 
It was right at the foot of a ledge where there was a small cave that had 
a seep of water. We could see where he had spent hours watching the 
trail below for help to come. So sure were we that we had found his 
burial place, that we commenced to dig. We first had to carry the dirt 
up out of this hole in our jumpers. We finally found out that we could 
tear out some rocks from one end of the grave, that had been placed there 
to hold the dirt. We succeeded in doing so, and one man would stay 
down on the lower side and rake the dirt away while the others would 
push it down. When we had gone down about three or four feet, we were 
sure there was something buried there. 


At this point, Joe said, “I’m satisfied that he is in here, I have had 
enough.” I made the statement that if he was in there I was going to see 
him. We kept digging and in a few minutes were successful in getting 
hold of the blankets that he was buried in and Vel and I pulled Posey’s 
body up out of the grave and discovered that he was wrapped in the new 
blankets that Marshal Ward had furnished the Utes two weeks previously 
to use while they were supposedly hunting for their sheep. 


We unwrapped the body, and to our satisfaction we found that Dave 
Black was not mistaken when he said, “I don’t see how I missed him.” 
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Because he had a bullet hole that went into the left sheek of his rear end 
and came out in the groin of his leg, and our supposition was that he had 
died from exposure and blood poison from this wound. Both where the 
bullet had entered and where it came out, large gobs of pine gum were 
placed, ‘so that all chance for drainage had stopped. When Posey died, 
he went over with the left side of his face on the ground, and the damp 
earth had taken the color out of his cheek; his nose was mashed over 
toward his right cheek, showing that he had died a most terrible death. 

By this time, it was a good late bedtime; we were 35 miles from home, 
tired, hungry and cold. So we proceeded to wrap old Posey back in his 
blankets and do as good a job of burying him as we could. After doing 
the best we could, we rode about four miles to Perkins’ ranch. Frank 
Cornell was living there in a dugout. We rode up to the door and Marion 
Hunt hollered at him. 

He came out and said, “What are you fellows doing here this time 
of night?” Marion told him that we had been sent out to find Indian 
sheep, and had gotten so far away from home and it was so late that we 
could not get back. He wanted to know if we could stay there. 

Frank said, “You are welcome to stay here. I haven’t got any beds, 
but I have plenty of biscuits and taters.” 

We stayed with him till morning, then we came on to Blanding. 
People were very curious to know what we found. We had entered into 
a compact with one another that we wouldn't tell. 

President L. H. Redd came out to me and asked, “What did you find?” 

I told him, “Nothing.” 

He said, “You are lying to me. You wouldn't be back if you hadn't 
found what you went to look for.” But that was my story, and I stayed 
with it till Bill Oliver came as a sheriff, took me, and I was put under oath 
to tell the truth. Then I related to Sheriff Oliver what we had seen and 
what we had done. 

The next day, some government men with Sheriff Oliver and a few 
local men, went back, took our tracks and dug Posey up again; held an 
inquest; and pronounced him dead. 

It took quite a lot of time to get all of the details taken care of so that 
the government would take care of these people. When everything was 
fixed up, and they were released from the stockade, Joe Bishop, with some 
of the most prominent ones, was talking to a group of white men about 
the affair. Joe Bishop said, “Whatsa matter, Injun fight Blupp City Mor- 
mons. Today little bit fight. Tomorrow little bit fight. Purty soon Blupp 
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City Mormans givit flour and meat, heap good friends. Whatsa matter 
Mexico Mormans no scairt? Dave Black sombitch heap fight, today fight, 
tomorrow fight, tomorrow fight, all time heap fight, Dave Black he no scairt.” 

The day before we moved the Indians from the school house to the 
stockade, the government officials came down there and roached up about 
15 or 20 of the children who had never had a face washed or a comb run 
through their hair, put on gingham dresses and new overalls and pulled 
them out of there just like wild animals and took them away to school. 
Two of the boys, after they were placed in the school, broke away and 
tried to.find their way back to Blanding. One of them froze to death on 
the way. They were as lousy as pet coons. 
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First home nursing class in San Juan County at Bluff 


First row, left to right: Aunt Mary Jones, Harriet Hammond, Agnes Adams, Jennie 
D. Wood, Ann Bayles, Leona J. Nielson, Amelia Hammond, Sarah Perkins; 
Second row: Josephine Wood, Cornelia Mortensen, Annetta Nielson Johnson, 
Celestia Stevens Hancock, Marian Bronson, Lucinda Redd, Caroline N. Redd, 
Rachiel Perkins, Clystie Hammond, Lettie Stevens Jensen; Third row: May Jones, 
Evelyn Adams, Emma Scorup, Eliza Redd, Anna M. Decker, Sister Bell, Adelia 


me enn Ee RRS. 


Lyman, Evelyn Bayles, Hannah Sorenson, teacher. 


HEALTH 


The county's first settlers had no doctors, dentists, or trained nurses. 
In Monticello and Bluff, the L.D.S. Bishop appointed the best qualified 
woman to act as midwife in her town. The men set a broken bone or | 
extracted a tooth if an emergency required it. The L.D.S. Relief Society, 
under the supervision of the president, offered free service to all homes 
: when sickness or death occurred. : ' 
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The first attempt for any specialized training came in 1896 when the 
Relief Society sponsored a six-week course for midwives and practical 
nurses. Mrs. Hannah Sorensen of Salt Lake City taught the class in Bluff 
to a number of women from that place and one each from Monticello, 
Verdure, and Mancos. When the first doctors reached the county these 
were the women they depended on for nursing service. 


It is evident from early church and county records that quarrantine 
regulations were enforced from the first. Each district had its quarrantine 
officers. Occasionally, one town was quarantined and no one from the 
outside was allowed to enter during epidemics of such diseases as 


diphtheria. 


It appears that sanitary health measures as we now know them had 
not become prevalent before 1908 or 1909. The necessity for cleanliness 
and pure water was then being preached from the L.D.S. pulpits. Decem- 
ber, 1909, fifty dollars was allowed by the county “to health officers for 
services rendered in making each town in a sanitary condition.” 

December, 1910, the following health ordinance became effective: 


Whereas it is commonly known that filth, poison, and disease 
germs are born in filth and that they are a constant threat against 
the health, happiness, and prosperity of the people, therefore, 
be it enacted by the county commissioners, it shall be unlawful 
to have on the premises: 

1. Manure which is not securely protected from flies. 

2. Any privy, vault, cesspool, or sink pit which is not 

securely protected froin flies. 

3. Garbage which is not securely protected from flies. 

4. Vegetables, water, trash, litter, rags, or refuse of any 

kind in which flies may breed or multiply. 


The maximum penalty for refusing to obey the ordinance was a fifty dollar 
fine or fifty days in jail or a combination of both. January 16, 1911, Nephi 
Bailey represented the county at a State Health Convention in Salt Lake 
City. | 

A Doctor Harrison began a practice in Monticello in 1914. He re- 
mained less than a year. Doctor Harry S. Bussey was the first doctor to 
make a permanent home in the county. He reached Monticello in 1915 
or 1916 where he stayed until his wife died of pneumonia several years 
later. San Juan County was again without a doctor until the County 
Commissioners, the Monticello Civic Club, and the Monticello Rebus 
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Rota Literary Club, induced Doctor C. E. Spearman to settle in Monticello 
about 1929 by guaranteeing a minimum monthly salary. 

The thing that put the county health program forward by “leaps 
and bounds” was the organization of the San Juan County Medical Co- 
operative in 1938 and the erection of the County Hospital at Monticello 
in 1947. At that time, medical co-operatives were rare. San Juan is one 
of the few counties that provided such a movement in the United States. 

The county welfare board began planning for the co-operative in 
February, 1938. Doctor I. W. Allen of Moab offered to be the contracting 
doctor on condition that not Jess than one hundred families each pay 
twenty-five dollars per year. A cross section of public opinion was gathered 
through the heads of all civic, religious, political, educational, and welfare 
organizations. This group later became known as the governing body of 
the co-operative. 

The executive committee appointed to write and sell contracts con- 
sisted of Ralph A. Bailey, chairman of the County Commissioners; Wil- 
liam E. Palmer, secretary-treasurer County Division, Public Welfare; 
David Evans, County Farm Rehabilitation Program Director; Dorothy H. 
Bayles, County Public Health Nurse; Doctor I. W. Allen, contracting 
doctor. 

By July 1, 1938, two hundred thirty-eight contracts had been sold. 
The contracts guaranteed one year’s complete medical and surgical service 
for any size family on payment of twenty-five dollars for doctor fees and 
ten dollars for hospitalization in the Moab Grand County Hospital. Doctor 
Allen secured Doctor Harold Austin as the first county doctor at a yearly 
salary of $2500 “to reside in and serve people of San Juan.” By 1947 
San Juan County had a hospital of its own in Monticello with Doctor 
Wesley Bayles of Blanding, the resident physician. 

Later, the work load became too heavy for one doctor and another 
was secured. When the population grew large enough to interest private 
physicians in the medical field, the co-operative stopped operating. 

It had served the people well for seventeen years, no doubt giving 
more complete medical care at a nominal fee than any other such organi- 
zation in the United States. 

San Juan’s health problems are now spearheaded by a county nurse, 
two private physicians, and two dentists. 
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SCHOOLS 


Education came first to the pioneers in their plans for colonization. 
Montezuma and Bluff began school in log cabins in 1880. La Sal residents 
brought a teacher from Mt. Pleasant at their own expense in 1884. Mon- 
ticello’s first school met in the dugout home of the teacher in 1888. Gray- 
son’s began in a tent in 1907. 

Mrs. Lillian Decker Wood says that the early teacher’s meager salary 
came from tuition, often augmented by a donation of vegetables from 
the parents. One of the first acts of the County Court was to designate 
San Juan as two school districts—Montezuma east and Bluff west. The 
wagon road running North to Cane Springs was the dividing line. Kumen 
Jones was appointed County Superintendent of Schools. A few years later, 
the county was divided into four districts, Bluff, Monticello, Verdure, 
and La Sal. These districts were consolidated June 6, 1898. The arrange- 
ment appeared to be unsatisfactory for, on July 29, 1900, the district was 
again separated. The dividing line ran east and west where the county 
road crossed Devil Canyon. 

Since 1915 all schools have operated under one head. Members 
elected by voters from the various precincts constitute the County Board 
of Education. It, in turn, selects the County Superintendent who hires all 
teachers and is directly responsible for school operations. 


Perhaps the best single word to describe the San Juan School District 
is “spaciousness.” With its 7,884 square miles, it is the largest district in 
the United States. Its outlying schools have been ephemeral in nature— 
coming to life in the green years and fading during the drouth. 

It has been, and still is, a problem to secure and retain teachers for 
isolated districts with just enough pupils to maintain a unit. The increase 
in school population since the uranium and oil boom has presented new 
problems to the Board of Education. 

San Juan County’s percentage cost of instruction over total school 
expenditures has always been higher than any other district in the state. 
The following budget figures for school expenditures show the trend of 
education costs through the years. 
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The county now maintains an accredited Junior and Senior High 
School in Blanding and Monticello with a combined enrollment (1956) 
-of 534. At the same time, 1042 children are attending thirteen elementary 
schools stretching east from Fry Canyon, near the Colorado River, to the 
Colorado state line. 

Lars Anderson, who wrote his master’s thesis on San Juan County 
schools, made this summary: 


Education was highly prized by most of the early settlers. 
No time was wasted in establishing schools in each new area, 
as it developed on the late frontier. Isolation and the lack of 
sufficient finances handicapped the operation of the schools. Early 
superintendents were harrassed by uninformed citizens and out- 
law elements as well as the elements of nature. Drouth evicted 
the renegade Whites. Secondary education had a high hurdle to 
jump. Withal, San Juan’s educational standards are in sight of 
those of the state. 


San Juan County School Superintendents in the order of their ap- 


pointment: 

1. Kumen Jones 9. F. B. Hammond 
2. Joseph Lyman 10. Lenora Butt Jones 
8. Charles E. Walton, Sr. 11. Albert R. Lyman 
4. Joseph F. Barton 12. A. B. Barton 

5. A. P. Sorenson 13. Joseph B. Harris 
6. George A. Adams 14. Parley Woolsey 

7. Lettie M. Stevens 15. Lloyd H. Hansen 
8. Lillian Decker. Wood 16. Zenos Black 
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Mail stage “nooning” at Cane Springs 


MAIL 


Developing hand in hand with the roads has been the mail service. 
It has gone a long way in San Juan County since the La Sal settlers re- 
ceived mail at undetermined intervals over the horseback route from Mount 
Pleasant, Utah, to Ouray, Colorado, in 1878; or when Mancos was the 
nearest post office for the Bluff pioneers. The postal service has spiralled 
upward since Monticello, minus mail delivery for three years, was given 
a post office in 1890. 


According to the U. S. Postal Archives, twenty-six post offices have 
been established in the county during its seventy-nine years of white 
settlement. In a few cases, the office has been changed in name only. 
Listed in the order of their appointment, the offices are: 
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La Sal, 1878 

Plainfield, 1879 

Bluff, 1880 

Montezuma, 1852 

McElmo, 1884 

Monticello, 1890 

Verdure, 1893 

Holyoke, 18S86—Later known as Anseth 1900 and Aneth 1901 

Carlisle, 1897 

Pendleton, 1900 

Peals, 1903 

Grayson, 1904—Later known as Blanding 1905 

Oljato, 1908 

Goodridge, 1908 

Mexican Hat, 1910—Discontinued 1913, re-established 1956 

Wisteria, 1915—Lockerby took its place in 1916 

Cyclops, 1916 

Summit Point, 1921 

Ucola, 1922 

Urado, 1923 

White Canyon, 1956 

Fry Canyon, 1957 

Of the twenty-six post offices once in the county, only six are left. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the number of offices affected very little the 
efficiency of the service. With the exception of Monticello, a daily mail 
was unheard of until comparatively recent years. Carriers found it difficult 
to negotiate the long rough roads, whether by horseback, buggy, or a 
model-T Ford. 
No records of early mail contractors are available. However, it is 

known that Nicholos Wilson and James Thompson (the latter carrying 


for Parley R. Butt) were two of the first men to deliver mail between 
Moab and Monticello. 
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Blanding and Monticello, both second class offices, and centrally lo- 
cated, now have the major portion of the post office business. La Sal, Bluff, 
Fry Canyon, and White Canyon, all fourth class offices, distribute mail 
to patrons on the county fringes. 

The change in postal efficiency in and around Monticello is tvpical 
of the whole county. The “Out East” country has had six post offices 
established. Once a week the farmer drove to the nearest office for his 
mail. Today he gets daily service by placing a mailbox on the mail route 
nearest his home. Monticello has had a comparable improvement in quick 
mail service. Truck loads from the north, east, and south reach it daily, 
as against a weekly delivery of one small sack sixty-seven years ago. 
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ROADS AND TRANSPORTATION 


San Juan County pioneers blazed their trails as they came. One of the 
first acts of the County Court was to appoint George W. Sevey as road 
supervisor and to divide the county into the Bluff and Montezuma road 
districts. Bluff precinct was bounded on the east by Recapture Creek, the 
wagon road to Cane Springs, and a line due south to the Arizona 
line. The Montezuma precinct extended east from the Bluff precinct to 
the Colorado line. 

The first route from Bluff to 
Colorado was up the San Juan 
River. It came out at Peak City, 
skirted the southern end of the 
Ute Mountains, continued east to 
Sheep Springs, and on to Mancos. 
The northern road to Emery 
(Grand) County went east from 
Bluff to the mouth of Recapture 
Creek. Following up Recapture 
Canyon, it came on top a few 


es i miles south of Mustang Mesa and 
BS ee ink Se ap continued north by way of Devil 
BS y Kas aie Aye and Long Canyons, South Mon- 
Making Road tezuma, Dry Valley, and Cane 

Springs. 


Around 1888 the road at the mouth of Recapture was abandoned. The 
route through Cow Canyon and over the Bluff Bench to Recapture took 
its place. The present White Mesa route from Bluff to Monticello was built 
after the settlement of Grayson (Blanding) in 1905. The second route 
to Colorado was from the Blue Mountains and was in use before the 
settlement of Monticello. It appears that the La Sal early ranchers traveled 
a rough road down Three-Step-Hill that they had hewn out in order to 
reach Durango. 

The few available road dollars were inadequate to build and main- 
tain the many miles of road that San Juan County needed. The following 
excerpts from the County Courts (Commissioners) minutes are typical 
road allotments: 
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December 3, 1883—Road from Bluff to the Blue Moun- 
tains,. $125, 

December 8, 1887—Road from South Montezuma to head 
of Dry Valley, $100. 

December 7, 1887—South Montezuma to Double Cabins, 
$115. 

March 8, 1888S—Bluff via Blue Mountains to the line of 
Emery (Grand), $1,000. 

December 27, 1888—Cane Springs to head of Grand 
Valley, $450. 

The county had few maintenance crews. Very often winter roads be- 
came impassable in the snow country. Mrs. Josephine Wood died in 
Monticello February 1, 1909, with a request to be buried at Bluff. Twenty- 
four work horses, tramping back and forth between Verdure and Devil 
Canyon, barely made it possible for a bob-sleigh to get through. 

The first graveled surface road was finished in Dry Valley as Federal 
Aid Project A in 1926. 

With the increase of road dollars, county road systems improved and 
enlarged at a rapid pace. As of February 11, 1957, the highway planning 
Board of the State Road Commission, reported San Juan County has 
1,220.8 miles of county road. 

This estimate does not include the two paved State Highways—High- 
way 160 from Moab to Monticello, thence east to the Colorado state line, 
and Highway 47 from Monticello, through Blanding and Bluff to Mexican 
Hat. Neither does it include a few miles of county mine access roads or 
other roads built throughout the county by private enterprise. One of the 
longest private roads connects White Canyon and Mexican Hat. The 
Texas Zinc Company constructed it at approximately one half million 
dollars. 

Important in road development are the bridges which have been put 
across the San Juan River near Mexican Hat. Mr. Hennasey erected the 
first bridge about 1910 but an ice floe took it out. The next two structures 
could very well be called the oil and uranium bridges. A 190-foot span 
went up in 1913 when oil activity was at its peak in the Goodridge Field. 
Wire cables were strung and soon a wooden bridge capable of carrying 
one-way traffic was finished. It gave way under the beating of the heavy 
uranium traffic and was reduced to the role of a foot bridge in 1954. 

Taking its place in 1954 was a new steel structure resting on large 
concrete abutments. This bridge was built for heavy traffic. Its wide span 
allows two cars to pass at all times. 
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Distance and bad roads have been San Juan County’s major trans- 
portation problems. The first Bluff settlers hauled their supplies from 
Alamosa, Colorado, more than three hundred miles distance, or from Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. Another alternative, used only twice, was to 
follow the Hole-in-the-Rock route back to the southwestern Utah settle- 
ments. 

The Denver and Rio Grande narrow-gage railroad reaching Durango 
in 1881 — Mancos and Dolores eleven years later — brought the nearest 
eastern supply terminal within 75 miles. 

When the Denver and Rio Grande constructed a railroad to Salt Lake 
City, a northern outlet became possible. The first passenger train went 
through Thompson Springs (Thompson) in April, 1883. Bluff was nearly 
150 miles distant. To reach that point, the Grand (Colorado) River must 
be forded, very often a hazardous undertaking. 

Distance and road conditions hampered—but never stopped—travel, 
whether by horseback, donkey pack, or wagon. A typical freight outfit 
consisted of six horses, two wagons, and a rider perched on top of a spring 
seat, holding the lines in one hand and snapping a long buckskin whip in 
the other. Passenger conveyance was a covered wagon, or, for the few 
fortunate, a buckboard. 

San Juan had its first public transportation company during the gold 
rush days on the San Juan River. The Honaker Brothers of Cortez kept 
one hundred horses south of Cortez and ran a daily stage from there 
through Bluff down the San Juan River. The next attempt at public trans- 
portation started in Monticello when the mail route to Moab was changed 
from horseback to a horse-drawn stage. The first vehicle accommodated 
only one passenger and the driver. 

Commercial freighting began when the Moab Garage Company was 
organized in 1917 with branches in Monticello, Greenriver, and Thomp- 
son. As the business grew, its lines extended to Grand Junction and 
Durango, Colorado and through Price to Salt Lake City. The Garrett 
Freight Lines, Inc. is the present owner. Among the many other truck 
lines now operating in the county are the Hunt Truck Line, the Lyman 
Freight Lines, and Pacific Intermountain Express. 

Improved roads and the use of cars and trucks have made a sweeping 
change in the county's transportation. Distance from the railroad no longer 
hampers the county economy. Good roads radiate in every direction. 
Tourists from all parts of the United States visit the country. It has a 
daily bus service. Great trucks roll over the roads night and day carrying 
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oil and other products to the railroad at Thompson and uranium to the 
processing plants. Blanding and Monticello have airports. Until very 
recently, mail from Cortez to White Canyon was delivered by air. There 
is no commercial air route out of the county but travel in private planes 
is becoming common. County transportation is now comparable to that 
of larger populated areas. 
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Joseph Barton hauling wool 
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San Juan has a wide variety of minerals within its borders. For various 
reasons a detailed account of their development cannot be included here. 
The names of many early miners and their colorful mining tales must also 
be omitted. 

Silver and gold prospectors were among the first to enter San Juan 
County. The Hole-in-the-Rock scouts met two prospectors looking for a 
lost Navajo silver mine in 1879. A search for silver brought the first rush 
of prospectors into the county in 1880. 

A Nevada miner traveling to Rico, Colorado, picked up a piece of ore 
near Lisbon Springs and carried it on to Rico. An assay, showing it to 
be rich in silver, started a stampede of three hundred Rico miners into 
Lisbon Valley. After searching for weeks and finding no silver lead, most 
| of them returned home. A few stayed on, continued prospecting, and 
later developed some mines that had considerable copper and some silver 
/ 


White Canyon Mining Camp Before 1900 
MINES—GOLD—SILVER—COPPER 
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showings. As for the ore specimen responsible for the silver stampede, 
old miners surmised it was not native to San Juan but had been lost by 
an earlier prospector passing through the country. 

The San Juan River country saw a gold rush in 1892. Thousands of 
men passed through Bluff in their search for the yellow metal. 

In 1879, E. L. Goodridge began the first known complete traverse 
down the San Juan working his way by boat from the river's head in 
the Colorado Rockies to its junction with the Colorado. He found gold 
at various places but gave a discouraging report about the quantity and 
cost of production. 

Following his discovery, some 
prospecting by resident and itin- 
erant miners went forward. From 
some unknown source, possibly the 
trader, Bill Williams, a wild rumor 
spread in 1901 that there was 
gold on the San Juan River, par- 
ticularly below the Clay Hill 
Crossing. Twelve hundred men, 
according to A. L. Raplee, passed 
through Bluff and began placer 
mining from the mouth of Mon- 
tezuma Creek to Glen Canyon. 
“Every sandbank and gravelbar 
was prospected and mud dipped 
out of the river bed.” A few 
miners panned out some gold, but 
to the majority the quest was dis- 
appointing. One claim, the Nephi, 
is reported to have produced 
around three thousand dollars. 

In 1883 Cass Hite discovered placer gold in Glen Canyon near the 
mouth of Trachyte Creek. He worked claims on the Colorado River from 
the mouth of White Canyon to a few miles above Lee’s Ferry from 
1SS6-1889. 

About 1892 a systematic search for gold began on the Blue Moun- 
tains. Pioneer locators, Ducket and Dixon, had already filed several claims 
at the head of Dixon Gulch between South Peak and Gold Queen Gulch. 
After the “Bluff gold excitement,’ many disappointed prospectors began 
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looking in the Blue Mountains for the “precious metal.” Finding placer 
gold at the head of Johnson Creek gave impetus to the search. 

Some three hundred claims were staked and thousands of dollars put 
into shafts, tunnels, and mills. A mill was erected in Gold Queen Gulch 
and a stamp mill at Camp Jackson. As gold was not present in sufficient 
quantity to justify continued operation, both mills closed after a few years 
run. 

Early prospectors found copper in varying amounts in the White and 
Red Canyons, on the Blue and La Sal Mountains, and in Lisbon Valley. 
A carload of high-grade copper ore with some silver content was shipped 
from Lisbon Valley to a Salt Lake City smelter in 1894. As a result of this 
shipment, the owners sold their claims for $60,000. 

Under the caption, “Copper Mined,” Deserrr News, September 15, 
1934, Earl L. Borg writes: “In a district known as the Big Indian, six miles 
south of La Sal, a three hundred ton mill was erected in 1916 by". E. 
Loose of Provo. It was a copper property, the ore being copper carbonates, 
azurite, and malachite. Sulphite ore assaying thirty percent has been un- 
covered at a depth of one hundred feet. . . . More than four thousand 
tons of four percent ore were reported shown in development.” 

Old-timers say that the mill finally closed because of the kind of 
machinery installed. The process used was unsuccessful with the Big 
Indian type of ore. 
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Big Indian Copper Mills 


Copper mining, to date, like that of gold and silver, has not proved 
to be very profitable. 
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URANIUM AND OIL 


Uranium and oil resources of San Juan are fast changing its main 
industry from agriculture to mining, Situated as it is in the heart of the 
Colorado Plateau uranium belt, uranium was the first metal to bring the 
county into national prominence. Many of the eleven named types of 
uranium bearing ore are found within its borders. Carnotite is the most 
common. 

Long before civilized man knew its value, the Indians were using this 
yellow ore to paint their faces for ceremonial dances. It was first mined 
by the Whites for its vanadium and radium content. 

Jim Wade, formerly of Monticello, now of Long Beach, California, 
claims to have found the first uranium ore on the Colorado Plateau—at 
least the first to be specified as such. It was in October, 1888. Mr. Wade 
was thirteen years old at the time. While hunting with his father near 
Bedrock, Colorado, he picked up a piece of ore and carried it to his grand- 
father who was a miner. The older man, curious about its content, sent 
it to Denver for assaying. The answer came back that the unusual metal 
was uranium. 

Frank Silvey, a La Sal pioneer, wrote in his unpublished San JUAN 
County History that he was the first man to send uranium bearing ore 
from the Colorado Plateau. The shipment was consigned to a Brooklyn, 
New York company in October, 1901. | 

A search of county records fails to reveal when vanadium, radium, 
and uranium prospecting began locally or who filed the first claim. Old 
residents think it must have been soon after 1900. The Kearns Company 
started milling operations in Dry Valley in 1916. This company refined 
ore near the mill and obtained radium from it. 

The CenrenniaAL History or Uran, edited by Wain Sutton, gives this 
information: 


According to the records, Carnotite was first found in Utah in 
1909 with, promising developments on the Kent and Bonanzo 
claims located about ten miles from Bedrock in San Juan County. 
By 1924 the old United States Vanadium Company acquired 
Cainotite claims in Dry Wash, twenty-two miles northeast of 
Monticello, from the Radium Corporation of Colorado, where a 
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twenty-ton mill was built. In 1929 Alloy Corporation acquired 
mines in Dry Valley and built a mill. In 1935 H. W. Balsley’s 
Yellow Circle Mining Company mined in the La Sal Mountains. 
Tn 1935 H. W. Balsley was the largest shipper of Carnotite ore in 
Utah. During the year 1939 the Shumway properties near Bland- 
ing led in production in Utah. 


Phil Jamison, a Monticello High School boy who did considerable 
research for his prize-winning essay, “Uranium,” stated that after the pro- 
duction of the first atomic bomb in 1945 uranium activity in San Juan 
had grown into a boom. “Since 1953 this boom has gained impetus to 
terrific momentum. Seventeen thousand mining claims were recorded in 
the years 1939-1950 and 1953, alone, had 12,000 filings.” Prospectors, rep- 
resenting practically every state in the union, came in by the thousands. 
In jeeps, airplanes, or even a-foot, they scoured the county with geiger 
counter in hand. . 

‘ Access roads were built to promising claims and the ore trucked to 
the nearest processing plant. Gone forever was mining with a pick, a 
shovel, and a “Mormon wheelbarrow,” or a burro to pack the ore over a 
hazardous trail to the nearest highway. 


During World War II the government promoted the erection of a 
vanadium plant in Monticello and a smaller one in Cottonwood near Bland- 
ing. The Cottonwood Mill burned down. The one at Monticello was later 
converted into both a vanadium and a uranium processing plant. A reduc- 
tion mill at White Canyon was erected to process the copper type uranium 
ore of the Happy Jack Mine in White Canyon. 

This mine, now owned by the Texas Lead Company, was bought from 
Dan Hayes by Bronson and Cooper in 1946 for its copper content. Bron- 
son and Cooper later found that they owned one of the richest uranium 
mines on the Colorado Plateau. The Texas Lead Company is building a 
mill at Mexican Hat to process the White Canyon ore. 


The most highly publicized mine in the county is the Mi Vida in the 
Big Indian district. Charley Steen, a geology graduate from the University 
of Texas, discovered it in 1952. Some estimate its potential ore value to 
be at least $150,000,000. Steen employs fifty persons in his mines and 
carries out an extensive exploration program. 


However, the Mi Vida and Happy Jack do not represent all the local 
uranium wealth. Other mines now being worked have added millions of 
dollars and will very likely add many more to the county economy. 
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: aa nai Oil, no doubt San Juan Coun- 
. : ty’s greatest untapped resource, 

a ~ was first discovered on the San 

le * | Juan .River.am 4679 by FE. L. 

Se oy | Goodridge. He saw oil bubbles 


coming from loose boulders in the 
bottom of the canyon. Holes 
shoveled at night were said to fill 
ve | with oil before morning. 
3 Three years later Mr. Good- 
7° : ridge located the Crossing No. 1 
: claim near the present Mexican 
Hat Bridge. “After heartbreaking 
efforts, he finally secured enough 
money in 1907 to start drilling. 
March 4, 1908, oil was struck at 
a depth of 225 feet. A gusher 
came through throwing the oil 
seventy feet above the derrick 
floor.” 
More than fifty wells were 
drilled in the Goodridge area and 
hundreds of claims staked in other places. But none of them proved to 


be of commercial value. Intermittent exploratory drilling has been going 
on ever since. 
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Many oil experts have termed the San Juan River area the oil produc- 
ing section of the world. Recent discoveries in the Aneth field seem to 
justify that optimism. A quote herewith from Dr. George H. Hansen of 
the Department of Geology, Brigham Young University, gives a resume 
of county oil activities: 


The oil and gas exploration efforts in San Juan County have 
extended amost Pile a century. As indicated on the accompany- 
ing graph, the many wells drilled in 1909, 1910, and 1911 in the 
Bluff area and many more in the early 1920's suggest the early 
interest in this area. More than 230 wells have Ween drilled for 
oil and gas since 1909. Some early production was developed in 
the Mexican Hat and the Boundary Butte areas, and many sig- 
nificant shows were demonstrated in scattered wells throughout 
the county that at least seem suggestive of commercial potentials. 
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Recently, an oil boom has developed in the area in and 
around Aneth. The accompanying map indicates the location of 
some of these fields developed at present. This general four- 
corner area has become perhaps the most interesting and talked 
of area in the United States at this time. Its true potentials seem 
unbelievably great. Of the 285 wells drilled to present, most of 
them, of course, belong to the early periods when wells were not 
aed deep enough to prove or disprove with respect to present- 
dav operations. i 

During 1956 and to May, 1957, 96 wells were completed in 
San Juan County, and at the present time, 47 drilling operations 
are in progress. “This suggests some of the magnitude of explora- 
tory efforts now under way in the San Juan area. Already, the 
estimated reserves in San Juan surpass that of all the other opera- 
tions in the state of Utah. Three hundred million barrels in 
reserve at present would be a conservative figure. 

The new Pacific Northwest pipelire which carries from the 
San Juan area via Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming and on 
into the Pacific Coast area at a cost of more than "$200, G00, 000 is 
i to stimulate activity well beyond the area aeahinee by 

San Juan County. 

San Juan County is literally the center of the most important 
oil and gas firms. As of this writing, it seems destined to become 
one of ie important oil and gas producing areas in the Rocky 
Mountain region. At the present time, it can produce more than 
all of the rest of the states put together, and this shortly may be 
multiplied by many times. 


Two pipelines are now under construction to carry the Aneth oil. One 
will reach Los Angeles, the other goes to Jal, New Mexico, and connects 
with The Texas Pipeline. 


A glance at the county tax roll reveals the spiraling effect recent 
uranium and oil activities have had on the local growth and economy. 
The total tax valuation in 197 was $2,108,534. Ten years later, it had 
increased to $22,316,518. 


The growth in population during the same period has not been com- 
parable to the property increase. However, the population has almost 
doubled in the last ten years. The 1950 census was 5,293. The 1957 un- 
official estimate is between eight and ten thousand. 


For seventy-seven years San Juan County has thrived on a lucrative 
farming and stockraising industry. But the lands greatest untapped re- 
source lies under the surface in the form of oil and uranium. With proper 
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development of all her known resources, San Juan County should look 
with assurance towards a future of expansion and prosperity. 


Map Of San Juan County Showing Location Of Giland Gas Fie!ds and Major Uranium Producing Areos. 
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Graph Showing Oil and Gas Wells Drilled in San Juan County 


From 1908 To May 1957. 
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AGRICULTURAL—FARMING—CATTLE—SHEEP 


Comparatively few sections in San Juan County are adapted to farm- 
ing. Fewer still are adapted to irrigated farming. Small plots on the San 


Juan River and land covered by streams carrving the Blue and the La Sal. 


Mountains run-off constitute the irrigated area. 

It was there the first settlers began growing crops. At Bluff gardens, 
fruit, potatoes, alfalfa, and corn produced well, as long as the sandy ditch 
head could be kept intact. The upper country pioneers specialized in 
small grains, alfalfa, and garden crops. Making the mountain run-off last 
through the irrigation season became their problem. 

Experiments with dry farming began around the Blue Mountains 
in the late 1880's and were vigorously developed during and after World 
War I. More than 100,000 acres of previously unoccupied land was taken 
up for dry farming. The crop of 1919 was the largest and most valuable, 
and covered the largest acreage of those recorded in the county to that 
date. The same year, the value of farms and farm buildings exceeded 
$3,500,000, more than five times that of 1910 and twice that of 1925 or 
1930. 

Among San Juan County's prized dry-farm trophies are two from the 
Utah State Fair—one for the Best Dry-Farm Display in 1919, another for 
a Third Class Sweepstake Prize in 1921. A Summit Point farm brought 
fame to the county in 1919 by producing the highest yield of dry-farm 
oats per acre in the United States. 

The dry-land farm has demonstrated that much of the region between 
the Blue Mountains and the Colorado line is well adapted for the pro- 
duction of oats, corn, and dry-land wheat. The late Professor A. Merrill 
of the Utah State Agricultural College said, “Without question, San Juan 
County ranks as the best dry-farming county in the state.” 

But during the 1930's, Herbert E. Gregory wrote, “The cultivation of 
_ dry-land farms has proved to be unprofitable under normal conditions. 
Except in an inflated market, the cost of hauling grain 100 miles to the 
railroad at Thompson prohibits exports. At present, few dry farms justify 
continued cultivation. Failures outnumber success.” 

Although a statement of fact at the time, it was far from true of the 
conditions that would prevail a few years later. Dry farming was yet to 
have a rejuvenation and become the chief industry of the county. 
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Forty-two thousand acres of wheat produced nearly a million bushel 
of grain in 1949 with a market value not far from three dollars a hundred. 
The same year, 13,000 acres of dry pinto beans and some certified alfalfa 
seed were harvested. 

Improved farm methods and mechanized machinery has revolution- 
ized dry-farming. Soil conservation supervisors and county agricultural 
agents have helped chart the way. Oval O. Stott was the first Farm 
Demonstrator (1918), now called County Agent; and James H. Eager, the 
first Soil Conservation Supervisor (1940). 


The following San Juan County Agriculture Resources Conservation 
Program Report, dated November, 1950, portrays a farm picture that has 
changed little since then. “San Juan County should be classed as semi- 
arid.” Mean annual precipitation varies from 7.36 inches at Bluff to nearly 
17 at Monticello, with more in the high La Sal and Blue mountains. The 
climatic factors combined with soil characteristics make them well adapted 
to dry farming and stock raising. The 1950 census shows 353 farms 
covering a total of 467,325 acres. Over two thirds of the farms were above 
260 acres each. The largest grouping contained 93 farms of over 1,000 
acres each. Out of 353 farms, 150 were classified as irrigated. Harvest 
figures of 1949 showed 4,388 acres of irrigated crop land harvested. The 
majority of the farm land lies from Monticello easterly to the Colorado 
line, with some around the areas of La Sal, Blanding, and Bluff. Irrigated 
crop land is more or less evenly divided in the areas near the four principal 
towns. 

“San Juan County is essentially a grazing district, a great expanse ot 
free range,” wrote Herbert E. Gregory during the 1930's in his Grocrapxic 
AND GEOLOGIC RECONNAISSANCE OF SOUTHEASTERN Utan. “Of the county’s 
total area of 7,761 square miles, 4,988 square miles of land are unappro- 
priated. Most of it is unsurveyed and 890 square miles of grazing land is 
reserved for the Navajos and Piutes. This large area is further increased 
by 723 square miles within the National Forest, the chief purpose of which 
is to provide feed for stock during the summer season.” 


Winter grazing land came under Federal jurisdiction in 1934 when 
the Taylor Grazing Act was enacted. The body administering this act is 
known as the Bureau of Land Management. It has charge of 2,904,718 
acres in San Juan County. Another 2,954 acres, which includes the three 
National Monuments, is under the National Parks Service, Department of 
the Interior. 
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The first cattle to reach what is now San Juan County grazed un- 
restricted and tax free. Long distances from the four county seats of 
government on the west side of the state of which San Juan County was 


then a part, and the deep Colorado River gorge was sufficient reason to 
keep any tax collector away. 


A change came in 1880 when the territorial legislature designated all 
of Kane, Sevier, Iron, and Piute Counties lying east of the Green and 
Colorado Rivers as San Juan County. Early assessors must have found it 
a herculean task to estimate, even roughly, the thousands of cattle roam- 
ing the public domain—a domain that extended north from the San Juan 


River to Grand County, and east from the Colorado River to the Colorado 
state line. 


Whether or not the assessor’s measuring stick was accurate, depended 
on the honesty of the evasive grower in reporting his calf tally. Many 
head of livestock must have gone tax free. 


September 3, 1888, the clerk reported to the County Court the total 
valuation to be $338,704 and that a four-mill levy made a net revenue of 
$1,354.81. This figure included improvements on real estate and livestock 
and constituted the only taxable property at the time. 


Cattle became the first paying industry with sheep a close second. 
Previous chapters, depicting the history of the towns and ranches, trace 
the early development of the livestock business. 


These villages served as homes and supply points for the cattle and 
sheep men. The main business of the irrigated farms at Bluff, La Sal, 
Verdure, Monticello, Carlisle Ranch, and Indian Creek was to provide food 
for the livestock. da 

La Sal’s first settlers were cattle ranchers. They arrived in 1878 and 
1879 with about 2,000 head of cattle. The same vear, cattle appeared on 
the Blue Mountains. The New Mexico, Texas, and Colorado cattle barons 
took advantage of this tax-free range and found it to be a cattleman’s 
bonanza. Such a country open to anyone owning a horse, a cow, or sheep, 
soon became overstocked. Old-timers estimate that in the 1880's and 


1890's the two largest companies alone, ran over 50,000 head near the 
Blue Mountains. 


The Bluff pioneers brought their herds when they arrived in 1880, 
grazing them north, south, and west of Bluff. As the number grew, new 
range was sought. The first cattle were taken to Elk Mountain in 1881. 
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Kumen Jones says the first man to put any kind of stock on the Elk 
was the Navajo, Kigalia. He ran 300 head of sheep and some horses with 
headquarters at the spring that now bears his name. 


The Whites brought sheep to Bluff in 1884 and to La Sal in 1885. 
The industry grew rapidly. Most of the Bluff cattlemen sold part of their 
herds and replaced them with sheep. All stock ranged the mountains in 
summer and shifted to the low country in the winter. 


In those days, a stockman was king. Sheep and cattle roamed every- 
where. A ranchman without a suitable fence could collect no trespass 
damage. A County Court ordinance, dated September 15, 1892, desig- 
nated a lawful fence as being “not less than four and one-half feet high 
and may consist of four barbed wires and a pole stretched upon posts, not 
more than one rod apart, or its equivalent.” Fence viewers were appointed 
for the various districts. 

Kumen Jones says, “the pioneers saw great herds of deer when they 
entered San Juan but no bears, mountain lions, wolves, or coyotes.” By 
1892, the predatory animals were killing so many cattle and sheep the 
county placed a five-dollar bounty on bears and mountain lions, and a 
one-dollar bounty on lynx, grey wolves, wild cats, and coyotes. As a pro- 
tective measure to farm and grazing land, a five-cent bounty was also 
put on prairie dogs. 

The cattle industry owes much to the early trappers who were re- 
sponsible for ridding the county of its most destructive killers. It some- 
times took months or even years to outwit one lone wolf or a wily mountain 
lion. 

With the growth of the stock business came the exaction of grazing 
permits. The county ordinance book, dated March 7, 1892, reads, “Any 
owner of cattle, sheep, goats, horses, and mules must secure a livestock 
license from the county clerk, paying two and one-half cents per head 
per year.” 

The stock industry has been a frustrating one. It has grown in the 
fat years and diminished in the lean. Annual variation in range conditions, 
the amount and distribution of water, and the market for beef, mutton, 
and wool has determined the number of cattle and sheep. 

The earliest tax roll available lists for the year 1897, 13,800 sheep and 
8,465 cattle. Due to drouth and other factors, a cattle exodus was then in 
process. Still the assessed number appears to be low. The LaSat Na- 
TIONAL Forest HistoricAL PAMPHLET quotes J. A. Scorup as follows: 
“About 1895, I had 1,300 head of steers and sold them at thirteen dollars 
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a head, delivered at the railroad.” Mr. Scorup was just one of many cattle 
owners, most of whom had larger herds than he. 


The following census figures give a more accurate report for the years 
1910-1930 inclusive: 


Sheep Cattle 
1910 — 29,500 1910 — 20,316 
1920 — 44,600 1920 — 15,764 
1925 —109,452 1925 — 20,184 
1930 — 60,200 1930 — 13,527 


The year 1925 is the recorded peak vear for the sheep population and 
1910 for the cattle. It must be remembered, in the ease of cattle, that the 


“figures cover a time after the biggest herds had been shipped out and no 
records were available before the exodus. 

For the years 1920-1930, the value of sheep was about $230,000, for 
vattle $395,000, and for the wool clip $90,000. 

The 1950 census report indi- 
‘ors cates the mumber of cattle and 
SF calves at 18,776. This includes ap- 
i proximately two hundred head of 
J ae ; dairy stock. For the same year, 
the census on sheep, including 
=. lambs, was 67,690. The sheep 
“were primarily Rambouillet 
breeding. Fleece weights and the 
— percent of lamb crop were far 
above the state average. 

What the county has lost in 
the number of livestock over its 
_«e; peak years is now well compen- 

sated for by the quality of its 
ah animals. 

a og 2 It is interesting to hear an 
old-timer contrast the mongrel 
cattle and Navajo sheep that first 
ran the range with the well-bred 
livestock of today. A. J. Scorup, 
Early round-up ground near the one of the comparatively early 

Blue Mountains -cattlemen, © still living, Says, 
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“Everybody had cattle in those days. The first catle brought in by the big 
outfits were mostly Durhams. The Elk Mountain cattle were Texas Dwarfs 
from an original 2,000 that came from Texas. A fellow saw the calves of 
the cows and asked John Adams what kind of bulls he used. Adams said, 
‘Those are just little mavericks that run wild. They don't have no fathers.’ 
I began to run Herefords in 1902. The first cattle were mongrels and were 
bred by Holstein bulls. We crossed Durhams and Holsteins. When 
Cooper and Marlin bought the Dark Canyon Outfit, they brought in 
Herefords.” 

White-faced Herefords, Pol Angus, and Durhams were among early 
herds on the Blue and La Sal Mountains. So far as known, Lemuel H. 
Redd, Jr. and George A. Adams introduced registered Hereford herds to 
the county before 1910. The King brothers, Al, Lon, Jud, Rudolph, and 
Jinx, brought one thousand ‘thoroughbred horses to the Blue Mountains 
in the late 1880's or early 1890’s. This herd served as a foundation for many 
of the county’s fine saddle and cow horses. Outstanding draft horses were 
later introduced for use on the farm and freight road. 

San Juan County is now nationally recognized as the home of fine 
Hereford cattle and Rambouillet sheep. The largest grazing permit in the 
western United States, seven thousand head of cattle, was granted one 
permittee in 1950. 


No picture of agriculture in San Juan County would be complete with- 
out including the contribution of the Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management. Following the establishment of the United States 
Forest Service, February 1, 1905, in the Department of Agriculture, the 
La Sal National Forest was established by proclamation, January 25, 1906. 
Another proclamation made Monticello a separate Forest Reserve, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1907. The two were consolidated a couple of years later as the 
La Sal National Forest. Orin C. Snow was the first forest ranger (1906- 
1908). John Ries of Brooklyn, New York, followed him. 

Many livestock men were reluctant to accept the regulations that 
designated the number of stock to be put on the reserve and that also re- 
quired additional grazing fees. Years have shown their fears were ground- 
less and that forest service regulations have helped to stabilize the industry. 

Monticello District Forest Ranger, Julian Thomas, has vertified this 
in the following article: 

When the National Forests were organized, Secretary of Agri- 
culture James Wilson wrote the following directive to Gilford 

Pinchot, first Chief of the Forest Service: “In the administration 
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of the forest reserves it must be clearly borne in mind that all 
land is to be devoted to the productive use for the permanent 
good of the whole people and not for the temporary benefit of 
individuals or companies. 

.... You will see to it that the water, wood, and forage of 
the reserves are conserved and wisely used. 

... Where conflicting interests must be reconciled, the ques- 

tion will always be decided from the standpoint of the greatest 
good of the greatest number in the long run.” 
The National Forest lands of San Juan County have been ad- 
ministered under this directive. Grazing has been managed with 
the aim of stabilizing the soil for the permanent good of the live- 
stock industry and the vital watershed areas they graze. This 
management allows production of the maximum amount of forage 
and the maintenance of a stabilized livestock industry. 

The timber resources of the county are managed and _ har- 
vested under the Forest Service sustained yield policy. That is, 
the timber harvest and growth are balanced. This means we will 
always have timber to harvest. ; 

Management of wildlife — big game, game birds, and fish — 
is given consideration on all National Forest lands. Many miles 
of access roads have been built to aid in the proper harvesting of 
deer. Permits have been issued and encouragement given for the 


oS 
construction of fish ponds, stream development for fish habitat 


improvement. 

The State Fish & Game Department has recently planted wild 
turkeys on the LaSal and Blue mountains foothills and chuckar 
partridge in the rougher and more sparsely used canyons. They 
plant several truckloads of fish annually. Beaver have been 
planted in the streams where they do not interfere with estab- 
lished irrigation improvements. 

Picnic grounds and campgrounds have been built. Additional 
improvements are planned and will be completed in the near 
future. Roads for recreational use have been improved and water 
developed. The public is encouraged to use the National Forests 
as their playground. Several thousand hunters enjoy excellent 
deer hunting here every fall. The scenic beauties of San Juan 
County are being enjoyed more by people each year. 

The culinary watersheds of Blanding and Monticello are now 
being protected and an aggressive rehabilitation program is under 
way. Their importance to Blanding and Monticello will increase 
as the resources of the region are developed. 


Prospecting and mining of uranium and vanadium ore has 
been an important activity in recent years, The Forest Service 
has encouraged mining on National Forest land and is doing its 
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best to correlate this use of the forest with other important uses 
with a minimum of conflict. 


From Dale Kinnaman, Supervisor of the Monticello District Bureau 
of Land Management, comes this account of the Bureau’s diverse activities: 


The Bureau of Land Management is one of our oldest and 
at the same time one of our voungest government agencies. It 
was formed in 1846 by a ‘marriage’ of the General Land Office 
founded in 1812) and the Grazing Service {founded in 1934). 


The Taylor Grazing Act, approved June 28, 1934, paved the 
wav for the most comprehensive conservation program ever at- 
tempted on the Federal Public Domain. 

Prior to the passage of the Taylor Grazing Act, no manage- 
ment was practiced on the Public Domain. There was no contr zal 
of the numbers of livestock using the range and often several 
stockmen competed with each other to eink the last bit of feed 
available. Homesteads, Desert Land Laws, and other entries under 
the Public Land Laws, were allowed with no consideration as to 
the potential of the land. The Taylor Grazing Act gave the 
Secretary of the Interior authority to limit numbers of livestock 
on Public Domain and the season of use. 

The Bureau of Land Management manages approximately 
2,904,718 acres in San Juan County, nearly 3,000,000 acres. The 
activities of the Bureau in the county are many and varied. Name 
almost any industry or activity in the county, and the Berea 
probably has an interest in it. 

The livestock industry is still probably the most important 
industry in the county. There are 14,035 head of cattle, 57,624 
head of sheep, and 257 head of horses permitted on the Public 
Domain. In addition, approximately 25,000 head of deer are 
believed to use the County Range Lands. 

During the late 1930's and early 1940's, CCC’s built many 
~stock trails, reservoirs, drilled wells, and other range improve- 
ments. 

During the last ten years, approximately 27,000 acres have 
been seeded to perennial ¢ grass, making the range, a good part 
of which was useless, good productive” acres on neehiolt to graze 
livestock. In 1956, 4 000 acres of pinion juniper trees were railed 

with anchor chain and seeded. It is hoped that by this method 
the unproductive sites will support a good stand of grass. In 
addition, many miles of fence have been constructed to separate 
classes of livestock and to give stockmen individual allotments. 
Most of the seedings and fencing was completed with the co- 
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operation of the stockmen using the range. In some cases they 

furnished half of the cost. 

The Bureau of Land Management also has played an impor- 
tant part in the mining industry. Although most mining locations 
are filed in the County Recorders Office, it is the Bureau that 
finally allows the claims to go to patent if all requirements of the 
law are met. At times, when claims conflict with an application 
under the public land laws or interferes with a needed improve- 
ment, the Bureau will examine the claim to determine its validity. 

In addition to these activities, the Bureau is the “keeper” 
of all basic land records. All private or state lands in the county 
were issued patents by the Bureau of Land Management or its 
predecessor, the General Land Office. The records of all of these 
patents are in the Land Office in Salt Lake City, an office of the 
Bureau of Land Management. 

The Bureau has divided Utah into 11 districts. San Juan 
County is in the Monticello Grazing District Utah #6. Part of 
the fees collected from the grazing permittees is returned to the 
Advisory Board to spend as it sees fit on range improvements. 

In the Monticello District, this amounts to approximately $5,000. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment has a big effect on the economy of San Juan County. The 
activities of the Bureau will increase as the population increases 
because there will be greater interest-in obtaining Public Domain 
for homesites, for industrial purposes, and mining. ; 

Agriculture has gone a long way in San Juan County since the first 
white settlers scratched a few acres of land close to a stream with a one- 
horse plow, planted it with seed secured hundreds of miles distant, and 
put mongrel cattle on the range. Better breeding, improved farm methods, 
mechanized machinery and trucking has revolutionized the industry. A 
load of grain drawn by four horses that once took a week to reach Cortez, 
can now be loaded from the field as it is harvested, and can arrive at the 
railroad or storage bin in a matter of hours. 

Machine shearing of sheep has taken the place of the tedious hand 
shearing. The cut fleece is tramped into large sacks, tied, and turned 
over to the owner for quick delivery at Thompson. 

Gone forever are the weeks consumed at market time in trailing cattle 
and sheep to the railroad and the resultant heavy weight shrinkage in the 
animal because of the long trip. Livestock trucks have changed all that. 

Until 1950, agriculture was the backbone of the county economy and 
is still an important industry. Uranimum and oil are now in the ascendancy 
but it should never be forgotten the part agriculture played in the first 
seventy-five years of San Juan development. 
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Because of the varied landscape of San Juan County, its recreational 
potential is unlimited. It offers quiet and repose to those who wish to 
leave the beaten paths and drink in nature’s beauty unmarred by man. 
To the more hardy, it offers unknown thrills in a boat trip down the tur- 
bulent San Juan and Colorado rivers with the veteran navigators, Frank 
Wright and Kent Frost. 

The Blue Mountain Guest Ranch on the Blue Mountains, the 4M 
Ranch on the LaSal Mountains and the Harry Goulding Trading Post in 
Monument Valley, provide guided horseback and jeep tours through the 
county’s wonderlands. There is fishing in the San Juan River and in the 
streams of the Blue and LaSal mountains. Skiing in the same mountains 
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is also a possibility. Hunting is an added attraction. Three thousand five 
hundred deer permits were issued in 1957, twenty-six hundred of them 
out of state. 


Local sportsmen, the Forest Service, and the State Fish and Game 
Commission have combined in increasing recreational facilities. Fish have 
been planted in the streams, wild turkey and chuck partridge in the foot- 
hills of the Blue and LaSal Mountains. Picnic grounds and campgrounds 
have been built and roads have been developed to reach them. 


When Glen Canyon Dam is completed, the county will have recrea- 
tional possibilities never before dreamed of. Two lakes will be created, 
one on the San Juan and the other on the Colorado river. Hite will be 
under water on the Colorado, and many miles of the San Juan river will 
become a lake bed. Between sixty and seventy percent of the entire shore 
line will fall within the boundaries of San Juan County. With an altitude 
of 4,000 feet, climatic conditions would be suitable for year-round recrea- 
tion. 

“Here, in canyons and areas of fabulous scenic wonder, is the back- 
drop of what can be a new playground to attract visitors from the world 
over. This county, with little development at present to accommodate 
travel and recreational business, can look forward to the Glen Canyon 


Dam as a spearhead for a brand new economy of unmeasured value.” 


San Juan Record. 
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SCENIC ATTRACTIONS 


San Juan is a county of rugged grandeur. For millions of vears nature 
has been chiseling deep canyons, and carving, with intricate detail, decora- 
tive grooves and lines on sheer canyon walls. 

Monuments, great columns, arches, and delicate goblets are all the 
product of the master sculptor’s handiwork. Nature is indeed extravagant 
with San Juan in the use of form and color. No other county in the 
United States has as wide a range of scenic beauty. 

The graceful pine and aspen-covered Blue, Elk, and LaSal moun- 
tains give interesting contrast to the rugged angles and desert color in 
the distance. Spacious mesas and plateaus suddenly give way to sheer 
cliffs leading down stream beds. Hidden cliffs seem to come from nowhere 
in long stretches of land that appear horizontal. 

Blue Mountain’s highest peak, the Abajo, gives a commanding view 
of the whole San Juan territory. To the southeast, an apparently even 
surface, broken only by the Ute and Carrizo mountains, extends far into 
Colorado and New Mexico and across the San Juan River to Arizona. The 
position of some twenty canyons sunk deeply in the Sage Plain with drain- 
age in the San Juan River cannot be determined. Immediately south and 
west of the Blue Mountains is the beautiful Elk Ridge. Farther south- 
west, west, and northwest is a maze of vari-colored mesas, gullies, and 
deep ravines, leading to the San Juan and Colorado rivers. 

The Colorado Canyon gives an ever-changing panorama of sheer 
walls, narrow canyons, and towering buttes. The rivers tributaries not 
only help feed it but add variety to the landscape. Two of the most in- 
teresting are the Aztec Canyon, near the Arizona line, and Monument 
Canyon at the juncture of the Green and Cotorado rivers. 

The high and narrow Aztec Canyon might easily be overlooked by one 
sailing down the Colorado River, and the opportunity of seeing the biggest 
natural bridge in the world from that point, passed by. Widening and 
narrowing in its sinuous course from the Colorado River, the Aztec grows 
in beauty with its occasional colored pools, sheer walls, pinnacles, and 
temples. Branching from the Aztec is the Bridge Canyon, where the Rain- 
bow Natural Bridge stands. It is a beautiful sandstone arch rising 300 

feet from its foundation and 227 feet across with a stream bed under- 
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neath. This bridge attracted thousands of tourists, even when the only 
means of access was by foot or horseback. The 1913 register bears the 
names of such notables as Teddy Roosevelt and Zane Grey. 


Far to the north lies “Monument Canyon, a canyon within a canyon.”’ 
The outer box is the main rim of the Colorado gorge some 2,500 feet 
above the rim of Monument Canyon. The rim forms the inner box, the 
floor 600 feet below the rim. Except for the occasional cry of a hawk 
as it wings high overhead, there is a silence that is almost tangible. 


“The canyon is cut deeply within a thin bed of multi-colored sand- 
stone. Many spired, jetty walls project out into the canyon at unexpected 
intervals. Great pinnacles arise from the canyon floor to breath-taking 
heights. Many of these pinnacles are capped with massive tops of white 
sandy lime which give the appearance of ‘Indian girls carrying white ollas’ 
in the same manner as the maidens who formerly made these same canyon 


walls ring with laughter as they went about their work in the camps on 
the rim above.” 


One man overwhelmed by the 500 feet monoliths and pinnacles as 
seen from the canyon floor described his feelings in a passage from Walter 
Stegner’s book, Mormon Country, as “two or three petrified minutes of 
eternity.” 

- North of Monument Canyon is the famous Dead Horse Point. Though 
smaller, it rivals the Grand Canyon in color and formation. 


A few miles south of Monument Canyon lies the Needles where sharp 
pinnacles and sharper “needles” meet the eye on every hand. In the heart 
of this country is Chesler Park, a little less than three miles square. No 
lovelier spot can be found in the West. Its walls of mauve, salmon, grey, 
pink, tan, and beige rise 600 feet. In the center is a stone island—a reef 
that has built up a cluster of pinnacles 400 feet in height. They repeat the 
colors of the canyon walls and are capped with white lime which from 
a distance, gives the appearance of finffy frosted pies atop the slender 
columns and larger buttes. 


Across a maze of broken country, the LaSal Mountains appear in the 
northeast. Their tallest peak, Mt. Peale, rears its bald crest over 1300 feet. 
These are the highest laccolithic mountains in the world, and by some 
thought to be the most beautiful. Glaciers moving down the mountainside 


1 Geographic Magazine, June 1952. 
“Wayne McConkie in History of Moab by Fawn McConkie Tanner. 
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Chesler Park 


cut many deep, straight canyons during the glacial period. Remnants of 
that age are the snow banks in sheltered recesses and the beautiful Jakes 
backed up in the moraine-filled canyons. The slopes have long since been 
covered with pine and aspen. 


A boat trip between the perpendicular red cliffs of the San Juan River 
us it courses to the Colorado, rivals in thrills and scenic beauty a cruise 
in the bigger canyon. The San Juan River is.one of the few entrenched 
meandering streams left for present day geologist to study. Heading way 
up in the San Juan Rockies of Colorado, it wends a steep tortuous way 
southwest into New Mexico, back into Colorado, enters Utah, flows west 
through its canyon into the Colorado River near the Utah-Arizona.: line. 
The San Juan courses through fertile valleys, dry mesas, rugged hill coun- 


try and perpendicular red cliffs, some of which rise a half a mile on either 
side. 
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Boat trips down the river from Mexican Hat have become increasingly 
popular the past few years. Norman Nevills first made the river trip a 
thrilling dream-come-true for many people in 1934. The scenery is un- 
surpassed in the West; magnificent vistas between high red cliffs; dripping 
caves hung with maiden hair fern and desert orchids; the windswept caves; 
the vivid colors in the various strata of ore-bearing rock, sandstone, and 
limestone. 

Enrovte down the river are the three tortuous curves of the world 
famous vari-colored Goosenecks. They are the peculiar result of the river's 
meandering as it wound its crooked way through a level, or nearly level, 
plain. The present spectacular bends are*simply the old bends that have 
been lowered and entrenched in the plains. The most closely-placed 
bends are the Goosenecks—a world renowned geological paradise. 

A panoramic view of the Goosenecks is breath-taking. Limestone 
formations are composed of many vivid colors which show layer by layer 
down to the San Juan thousands of feet below. The river loops eight miles 
at this spot to go a distance of one. 

Four miles east of the Goosenecks is Mexican Hat. During an early 
oil boom it once had a nearby tent city of one thousand inhabitants. Later 
it was reduced to one Indian living in his hogan. Recent oil and uranium 
activities have again created a boom town—this time more substantial. 
The New Mexican Hat townsite lies a mile or so south of the river where 
a uranium reduction mill is nearing completion. 

South of the San Juan River is Monument Valley. Its colorful forma- 
tions silhouetted against a backdrop of the bluest of western skies is a 
challenge to the most skilled artist. Color photographers, sculptors, and 
artists from over the civilized world come to get inspiration from its form 
and color. Its towering buttes, monoliths, and hoodoos show the hand- 
work of the master sculptor. Tempered by the weather and the time of 
day, the landscape’s delicate shades of pink, mauve, red, grey, or tan 
presents an ever-changing picture. 

The three natural bridges west of Blanding are the most highly 
publicized scenic wonder in the county and were the first to receive na- 
tional recognition. Lying within a few miles of each other near the head 
of White Canyon, they are of great size and beauty. They are part of a 
2,740-acre National Monument, created April 16, 1908, and boundaries 
defined by proclamation in 1909 and 1916. They were discovered by Cass 
Hite in 1883. So far as known, he was the first white man to recognize 
their grandeur. It is not improbable that prospectors and trappers roamed 
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the bridge country earlier but failed to realize its importance as a world 
wonder. 


: es 
FAT AGD 


It seems that every man who visited these bridges gave them a new 
name. Cass dubbed them President, Congressman, and Senator, and wrote 
glowing reports of his find. 

In 1903, a mining engineer, Horace J. Long, changed President to 
Augusta, after his mother and Senator to Caroline, to honor the mother 
of James Halvis Scorup, who ran cattle nearby. Congressman, the huge 
structure in Armstrong Canyon, he called Little Bridge. The Salt Lake 
Commercial Club expedition sketched these bridges in 1905, labeling them 
Edwin, Augusta, and Caroline. . 


When the Bridges were made a National Monument, ap- 
propriate Indian names became official. 

Edwin, or Owanchomo (Rock Mound Bridge), so called 
from the conical rock mound upon it, is probably the oldest, for 
it has been carved and chiseled by erosion until its span is a 
narrow strip of rock. Viewed at a distance, one is surprised that 
it supports its own weight. It is the smallest of the three bridges 
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and yet it has a span of 194 feet, being 35 feet wide on top but 
only 10 feet thick in the center. It rises 108 feet above the stream 
of a short canyon at its confluence with Armstrong Canyon. 

Three miles down Armstrong Canyon, at its juncture with 
White Canyon, the Kachina, or better known as Caroline Bridge, 
is reached. A symbol carved on its side, the Kachina (the sacred 
dancers of the Hopi Indians) suggests its name. This is the most 
massive of the bridges. Rough hewn, it gives an impression of 
great strength and weight. 

About two and one-half miles above Kachina in White Can- 
yon is the Sipapu, meaning the “gateway through which the souls 
of men came from the tery das eric and through which they finally 
returned.” Also known as the Augusta, it is the lar gest bridge 
with a span of 261 feet, 125 feet ares and 65 feet ihiek at ita 
smallest part. It rises to a height of 222 feet above the stream bed 
and has been so carved and smoothed and is so beautifully pry 
portioned that it is difficult to realize its great size. 


Perched on the canyon walls are numerous cliff dwellings 
in the vicinity of the bridges and not far away are two large caves. 
One, the Cigarette Spring Cave, is under the rimrock of a canyon 
wall, 150 feet wide, 20 feet high, and gracefully retreats to a 
terminus about 50 feet from the entrance. A spring in a farther 
recess of the cave forms a stream that winds its way around the 
edge of the cave and sinks into the sand in its mouth. The vista 
looking into the canyon from the depths of the cave is mag- 
Naitnatl 


Ezekiel (Zeke) Johnson was the first custodian of the Natural Bridge 
Monument, and its greatest enthusiast. He served the first eight years for 
one dollar a month amplifying this meager salary by renting pack outfits, 
saddles, and horses to the tourists. 

Many other beauty spots less publicized than those already mentioned 
but equally interesting are Comb Reef, and the Lockhart, Hammond, 
Dark, Arch, Cyclone, and Montezuma canyons. It is impossible for any- 
one who has not visited the county to realize the immensity, the grandeur, 
and the variety of the landscape. The destiny of San Juan is inseparably 
linked with the exquisite beauty of its scenic wonders. 


1 Department of the Interior Pamphlet. 
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Peter Allan 

Peter Allan was born January 18, 
1860, at Little Cottonwood Canyon, 
Utah. He started school at eight years 
and was especially apt in the study of 
numbers. 

His family entertained the church au- 
thorities in their home so Peter became 
acquainted with many of them. 

After having moved to Richfield, 
Utah, and being Assistant Clerk of the 
Unted Order there, he moved in 1875, 
to the-San Louis Valley where he had 
been called by the Chuch. While at 
Manassa, Colorado, he taught school, 
was the first Postmaster of Manassa, and 
bought his first survey instruments while 
at that place. 

Later, the Allan family moved to Fort 
Montezuma in 1881, then to Fruitland, 
New Mexico, and back to Bluff in 1884 
when their Montezuma Ranch was 
flooded out. 

A bookish young man, he helped sur- 
vey the towns of Monticello, White 
Mesa, and Bluff. He was county sur- 
veyor and surveyed. practically all of 


the land of San Juan County at one 
time or another between 1884 and 1924. 

He married Martha Jane Black on 
October 10, 1906. Two daughters, 
Rowena and Theressa, were born to the 
couple in Bluff. In 1910 the family 
moved to Grayson, where Allan died 
suddenly, February 4, 1930. 

He held many public and church of- 
fices. He taught school in Bluft, spent 
two years in Scotland on a mission, was 
Ward Clerk of Bluff, and in 1904 was 
sustained as Clerk of the San Juan Stake, 
which office he held for twenty years. 
He was appointed U. S. Land Commis- 
sioner, an office which he held for nearly 
thirteen years. He was Justice of the 
Peace in Blanding, a Notary Public, 
and County Surveyor. He was appointed 
Postmaster of Blanding in 1922 and was 
still holding that nihce when he died. 


Ss en a ee ee 
ey: ia re Le 
ora, McAnslan Allan, wife of John 
Allan, came with her husband, John 
Allan, to Fort Montezuma in 1881. 
She later moved to Bluff where she 
died. 
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Agnes Allen Adams 


Agnes Allen came to Fort Montezuma 
in 1881 with her parents, Jane S. and 
John Allen. She married Frederic Adams 
and lived at Bluff. Their children’s names 
are Florence, Mrytle and Allen. 


Jane S. Allan 


Jane Fleming Fergensen Shaw Allen 
was of Scotish descent. Born in Kioyth 
Sterlinghem, Scotland, on June 2, 1845, 
she joined the Church and came to Utah 
in 1868. She married John Allan. There 
were five children born to them: Agnes, 
Elizabeth, Annie Jane, Florence, and 
John. Jane Allan was always hospitable 
and known for her housekeeping and 
good cooking. She lived at Manassa, 
Colorado, then moved to Fort Morte- 
zuma. They were in the big flood of 
1884, their home and possessions being 
washed away. 

When the Allans moved to Bluff 
they had a rough little cabin, typical of 
pioneer homes. To them, after roving 
about the country, the house was a 
palace. A very generous, helpful woman, 
Jane Allan.made friends of Whites and 
Indians alike. In the fall of 1890 her 
two youngest children died of diptheria, 
one being John, her only son. 

She died in Bluff. 


James J. Adams 


James J. Adams, son of William and 


Mary Ann Leach Adams was born Octo- 
ber 2, 1848, at Springfield, Illinois. His 
family came to Utah in 1849 and were 
sent to Parowan in 1851. 

During 1964, he, with his father, drove 
his four yeke of oxen across the plains 
for two loads of stoves. In 1868 they 
crossed the plains again for a threshing 
machine. 

James taught school at Beaver in 1868 
and at Paragoonah in 1869. In 1879 he 
was called with the first company of ex- 
plorers to the San Juan. 

He was married to Caroline E. Redd 
in the St. George Temple March 14, 
1888. 

During 1599 he went on his second 
mission to Michigan. He and Caroline 
were the parents of eight children; 
Luella, Aneel James, Josephine, John 
Pauline, Paul, Mary, and Verene. 

Caroline died September 3, 1903. 

James was a self-made man. He served 
as sheriff amd attorney of Iron County 
and was active in church affairs. 

He died March 8, 1922, of influenza. 


‘This is Margaret Nielson Adams and 


John Adams on their wedding day, 
April 24, 1887, at Logan, Utah. Mar- 
garet, a daughter of Jens Nielson, 
came through the Hole-in-the-Rock 
with the first company. John, son of 
William Adams, came into Bluff while 
Nielsons were living in the Fort. 
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William Adams and wife 
Mary Barbara Bolanz 


William Adams was born in Hissel- 
borough, County of Down, Ireland, Jan- 
uary 8, 1823. He attended the best 
schools of the neighborhood for eight 
years and nine months at the Belfast 
Academical School Institution. 

He joined the L.D.S. Church and 
came to Utah with his wife, Mary Ann 
Leech and their son, Charles, in 1849, 
driving an ox team across the plains. 
Answering a call to help settle Iron 
County in 1850, he left Salt Lake City 
in December traveling through two feet 
of snow before reaching Parowan. When 
again called by his church, he came to 
San Juan County with his second family 
in 1882 and lived in the Bluff fort for the 
first year. He brought his family to Mon- 
ticello in 1888, erecting the second house 
in the new town. After a few years resi- 
dence there, failing health and the ex- 
treme winters forced him to return to 
the lower altitude at Bluff where he died 
in 1902. ; 

He had served his church and com- 
munity in many responsible positions— 
adjutant of the infantry, school teacher, 
county superintendent of schools, coroner, 
justice of the peace, President of the 
Parowan Co-op and United Manufactur- 
ing companies, L.D.S. missionary, and 
a member of the San Juan Stake presi- 
dency. 

He was a keen and frugal business 
man, a good entertainer with a rare sense 


of humor, especially delighting in tell- 
ing Irish jokes and singing Irish songs. 
He married his second wife Mary Bar- 
bara Bolanz in Salt Lake City January 
9, 1864. She was an emigrant who had 
been born at Baden, Millheim, Ger- 
many, in February, 1833. She had mar- 
ried a jeweler in Switzerland by the 
name of Radtz who died leaving her 
with a baby girl, Louise. Because of his 
death and being disowned by the mem- 
bers of her family when they discovered 
she had joined the “Mormon” church, 


she came to America. 

Mary, the only girl in her father’s fam- 
ily, and: once the idol of her brothers, 
found it very hard to adjust to the 
estrangement. In Utah, her marriage to 
William Adams and the rearing of a 
family gave her the solace that she 
needed. She, with her five grown sons, 
George Albert, John Earnest, Frederick 
Joseph, and Franklin Jacob, accom- 

anied their father to San Juan where 
they lived through the rigors of pioneer 
life in both Bluff and Monticello. 

At the age of eighty-six, accidental 
death came to Mary Barbara December 
24, 1919, in Blanding. She had been 
a devoted mother, a kind neighbor 
especially charitable to the poor. During 
a Bluff diphtheria epidemic she lived in 
the home of a stricken family, administer- 
ing the last rites to five that passed away 
and nursing the others back to health. 
She was loved alike by family and 
friends. 
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George Albert Adams 


George Albert Adams, son of William 
Adams and Mary Barbara Bolanz, was 
born December 4, 1864, in Paragoonah, 
Utah, where he grew to manhood. At 
an early age, he became acquainted with 
the farming and cattle business which 
later became his life vocation. 

His parents, who had received a call 
from the L.D.S. Church to settle at Bluff, 
arrived there with George and _ his 
brothers in 1882. He married his child- 
hood sweetheart, Nancy Evelyn Morten- 
sen, in the St. George Temple, 1885. A 
year after George, he wife, and infant 
daughter reached Bluff, another call to 
establish a settlement at the foot of the 
Blue Mountains resulted in the Adams 
family moving to Verdure in 1887. 
Again, the fulfillment of church duty 
(this time as a member of the Ward 
Bishopric) made it necessary for George 
to settle in Monticello in 1902. 

Mr. Adams held many other positions 


of trust in his church and also in the> 


community. Leaving his wife and a fam- 
ily of five children at home, he filled a 
two-year L.D.S. mission in the southern 
states. He was the Presiding Elder at 
Verdure for many years, Bishop of the 
Monticello Ward, a counselor to Stake 
President L. H. Redd, and a member of 
the High Council. He was just as active 
in social and community affairs. His home 
was open to friend and stranger alike. 
He took part in amateur plays and was 
a member of Monticello’s first band. He 
was Monticello’s first mayor, president 
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Evelyn Mertensar Adams, wife of 
George A. Adams, at 20 years of age. 


of the Monticello State Bank, and the 
Blue Mountain Irrigation and the Mon- 
ticello Cooperative companies. He served 
his county as commissioner, attorney, 
school board member, superintendent of 
schools, and representative to the State 
Legislature. 

When he died May 8, 1935, at the 
age of 71, San Juan County lost one of 
its most rugged, colorful and forward 
looking citizens. 

During his married life, his wife Eve- 
lyn (born December 17, 1866) to Lars 
Mortensen and Cornelia Decker) stood 
loyally at his side through all the 
vicissitudes of a rugged pioneer life. She 
had taught school one year before com- 
ing to San Juan. She had a beautiful alto 
voice, was a splendid reader and a fine 
homemaker. She had the ability to turn 
a three-room log cabin into an attractive 
home for her large family of eleven. She 
presided over the San Juan Stake Pri- 
mary for thirty years at a time when it 
took three weeks to journey around the 
stake. She was a devoted wife, mother 
and friend. An automobile accident 
caused her death near Globe, Arizona, 
January 27, 1938. 


The children of Mr. and Mrs. George 
A. Adams are: Mary Cornelia, Minnie 
Montez, Zola Evelyn, George Albert, 
Hazel Louise, Adella Vane, V aughn Mor- 
tensen, Rolant Platte, Iva Fay, Donald 
T., and Leon William. 
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Azariah Brown and wife, 
Sarah Jane Guymon 

Azariah Brown was born March 26, 
1871, at Springdale, Kane County, Utah, 
to Robert H. Brown and Elizabeth Ann 
Tuttle. His parents were called to help 
settle Orderville and Azariah retained 
many pleasant memories of the Order. 
He was eight years old when the project 
dissolved and at the age of twelve he 
moved with his family to Huntington, 
Emery County, Utah. On November 27, 
1889, he was married in the Manti 
Temple to Sarah Jane Guymon. She was 
the daughter of Noah T. Guymon and 
Louise Rowley, and was born October 
21, 1872, at Fountain Green, San Pete 
County, Utah. 

Wih his wife and four children, 
Azariah moved to Old Mexico in 1897, 
living first at Diaz and then at Dublan. 
In December of 1908, he moved _ his 
family back to the United States and in 
1910, settled at Grayson, now Bland- 
ing. He made a living by farming, 
freighting and anything else that came 
to hand. 

Religion came first in the home of 
Azariah Brown. He took more pride in 
dealing justly than in making money. 
He treated the Indians as brothers and 
they were proud to call him friend. 

To the union of Azariah and Sarah 
Jane Guymon Brown were born four- 
teen children, twelve of whom grew up 
active in Church and community, and 
all of whom had temple marriages. Chil- 
dren with companions are: Jennie Malin- 


da, Benjamin G. Black; Ralph A., Mar- 


va Crawford; Louise Ann, Joseph Black 
Ist, Henry G. Black 2nd; Leah Larene, 
Walter C. Lyman; Laura Elizabeth, 
Philip Lawrence Hawkins; Katie Eva- 
lena, Alfred Leroy Hawkins; Elda Jane, 
William Morley Black; Robert Noah, 
Hattie Belle Black; Verda, Marion 
Black; Joseph Woodrow, Elizabeth Mar- 
tineau; Aroe Guymon, Ellen Palmer; 
Ilo Merle, Alice Hawkins. 

Azariah passed away at his home, 
une 9, 1947. His wife followed a year 
and a half later, November 13, 1948. 
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Hanson Bayles 


Hanson Bayles was born to Herman 
D. Bayles and Anna Easter Bayles 1858 
at Parowan, Utah. 

In 1879, he was called to help in the 
settlement of San Juan County. He was 
a member of the Mormon Exploring and 
Hole-in-the-Rock parties. 

Later, he married Mary Ann Durham 
in the St. George Temple and they 
moved to Bluff. To them were born 
Annie, Hanson Durham, Emma, and 
Caroline. When Caroline was born Jan- 
uary 31, 1888, her mother died. 

Hanson served as county treasurer, 
also county commissioner, and was 
bishop of the Bluff and Blanding wards. 
He was considered one of the leading 
business men of the county. His counsel 
was sought in financial and spiritual mat- 
ters. Mr. Bayles owned vast tracts of 
land, also cattle and sheep. He was a 
successful farmer. He was dependable 
and just in all of his dealing. He died 
November, 1922. 
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Wilmer Wharton Bronson 
and Marion Frengler 


William Wharton Bronson was born 
in 1829, in Browntown, Wayne County, 
Michigan, the youngest child of Leamon 
and Lucy Bass Brenstan He became a 
member of the Latter-day Saint Church 
and was among the first of the Mormon 
emigrants to rend Utah, July 24, 1847. 


Gold fever lured him to California in 
1949. When his stake was stolen he re- 
turned to Salt Lake Cry penniless, four 
years later. 


After his first wife died, he married 
Lizzie Fischer and moved to Huntsville. 
There he became a prominent figure in 
the community. 


He married Marion Frengler in 1877 
bringing two children by a former mar- 
riage to live with them. 


He filled a two and one-half year 
L.D.S. mission in England, moved his 
family to Monticello in 1889 and soon 
became an integral part of the little 
community. He was a fluent public 
speaker and for many years served as 
a counselor to Bishop Jones in the Mon- 
ticello Ward. He was also justice of the 
peace. 


He died in 1908 at the age of seventy- 
nine. 


His last wife, Marian Frengler was 
born in Denmark April 2, 1848, the 
youngest child of Joseph Paulsen 
Frengler and Annie Nielson. She married 
in Denmark but her husband died, 
leaving her with two children. 


She joined the L.D.S. Church and 
emigrated to America, later marrying 
Wilmer Bronson and _ settling in San 
Juan County. She was the mother of 
five children, Wilmer, Mary, Clinton, 
Lucy, Fletcher, and Archibald, all with 
beautiful singing voices like their 
mother. 


She acted as a community nurse and 
midwife for many years. She died Octo- 
ber 12, 1935, in Monticello. 
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John Bailey 


John Bailey came to Monticello from 
Ogden, Utah, in 1891. He soon be- 
came the musical inspiration for the 
whole county. He married Magnolia 
Walton. Their children are: Glen, 
Millie, Jack, Arlo, Pauline, Melba, 
and Clifford. 


Nephi Bailey and 
Annie Eva Agusta Mackelprang 


Nephi Bailey was born in New Mills, 
Lancashire, England. When twenty 
years old he came to America and settled 
in Cedar City where he married Annie 
Mackelprang March 16, 1877. Called to 
settle in Bluff, he arrived with his fam- 
ily a year or so after the first pioneers 
came in 1880 and moved to Monticello 
in 1889. 


As a boy in England, he served his 
apprenticeship in leather work. The skill 
thus acquired served him well after 
reaching America. He became well 
known in San Juan County for the cow- 
boy boots that he fashioned, when not 
working on his farm in Monticello. He 
was an active participant in community 
and church affairs. He was a pioneer 
choir leader, played in th2 brass band 
and filled a two-year L.D.S. mission in 
his homeland. He is buried in Monti- 
cello. 

His wife, Annie Mackelprang, was 
born in Copenhagen, Denmark, October 
5, 1855. She came with her parents to 
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America, living in Cedar City until 
moving to San Juan. 

The mother of twelve children, she 
still found time to serve her church as 
Primary president, a counselor in the 
Relief Society, and a neighborhood 
nurse. She was thrifty and ambitious. 
She helped build her home in Monticello 
and made butter and cheese. To amplify 
the family income, she purchased a knit- 
ting machine. Her stockings and leg- 
gings were in high demand by both 
Indians and Whites. With her hand 
loom she wove rag rugs and carpets. 

She died at the age of ninety in Mon- 
ticello, January 3, 1946. 


James Baker and Isabel! Sherratt 


James Baker was born in Bloomfield, 
Tennessee, January 16, 1844. He came 
west when he was just a young man. 
He drove the stage coach from Pioche, 
Nevada, to Denver. Several years later, 
he moved to Beaver, Utah, where he met 
Sarah Isabell Sherrat. She was born in 
Cedar City, Utah, December 31, 1856. 
They were married June 1], 1876. They 
made their home in Circleville, Utah. 
Four children were born to them. They 
were: Tena, Maybell, John, and Alice. 

When Alice was two years old, they 
moved to Colorado. Then later they 
settled in Monticello, Utah. In May, 
1891, he worked at the saw mill for 
Willard Butts. Mr. Baker was very effi- 
cient with machinery. He operated a 
thrashing machine for many years. 

He later constructed a shingle mill 
where he made shingles for a number 
of homes. 

Mrs. Baker went to the Blue Moun- 
tains, of Monticello, in the summer, 
with her family, and operated a dairy. 
She received many prizes for her cheese 
and butter. In Colorado, before coming 
to Monticello, she was among the first 
to have a boarding house. Her profit was 
very little, as many people took advan- 
tage of her kind heart, and ate without 
paying. She never turned anyone away. 
She always said, “I am not afraid that 
1 will go hungry myself, some day,” 
and she never did. 


Mr. Baker died, September 28, 1919, 
in Monticello. After his death, Mrs. 
Baker made her home with her youngest 
daughter, Alice. They moved from Mon- 
ticello to Price, Utah, in December, 
1924. She spent most of her time in 
later years in doing crochet work and 
other types of hand work which she 
always gave away to her family and 
friends. 

Mrs. Baker died in Price, Utah, Octo- 
ber 7, 1941. 
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Joseph F. Barton and wife, 
Harriet Ann Richards Barton 
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Joseph F. Barton of Paragoonah was 
married to Harriet Ann Richards, May 
15, 1876, in the Endowment House in 
Salt Lake City. Early in 1879, he, with 
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his wife, answered the call by President 
Erastus Snow to help establish a colony 
in the southeastern part of the state, 
The couple, with their two children 
came through the Hole-in-the-Rock into 
Bluff on April 6, 1880. Both were active 
in the community. Joseph took a lead- 
ing part in education, civil, religious 
and financial affairs. He was an ex- 
emplary neighbor, a good veterinarian. 
He had all the attributes to make him 
the fine colonizer he was. He settled in 
Verdure, where he passed away. 

Harriet Ann Richards Barton was 
born at Parawoan, Utah, September 14, 
1855. She was a school teacher. She 
possessed an exceptionally fine voice and 
sang in Alfred Durham’s choir. When 
she and her husband settled in Bluff, she 
became very active in church activities, 
especially the Relief Society and the 
Ward Choir. 

The couple had eight children: Har- 
riet, Mary, Joseph Franklin, Morgan, 
Josephine, Isabel, Karl, and Wesley. She 
passed away on March 29, 1896. 


Charles Henry Barnes and 
Mary Elizabeth Gartiand 


Charles Henry Barnes was born Au- 
gust 22, 1853, in Indiana. When his 
father joined the army during the Civil 
War, his mother moved the family to 
Wisconsin. As a young man Charles 
found work at logging camps in Wis- 
consin and Michigan. 

In 1876, he married Mary Elizabeth 
Gartland. They made their home in the 
village of Knapp, Wisconsin, where he 
was employed nearby as a sawmill en- 
gineer. Another move put the Barnes on 
a farm close to River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Their next farm life began on a dry- 
land homestead at Boulder, east of Mon- 
ticello in 1910. They were the first dry- 
farmers to esablish actual residence “Out 
East.” For ten years they practiced 
wheat farming and then moved to Mon- 
ticello in 1921 or 1922. After Mrs. 
Barnes’ death at Monticello in 1923, 
Mr. Barnes lived with his son, Charles, 
in Long Beach, where he passed away 
in 1930, 


Mary Elizabeth Gartland was born in 
New York state September 20, 1855. 
At the age of six, she moved with her 
family to Wisconsin. When Mary Eliza- 
beth was four years old, her mother 
died. Thereafter, until her marriage, she 
lived with an aunt, when not employed 
as a waitress. 

Among the accomplishments of Mrs. 
Barnes were two that were very diverse— 
knitting and horsemanship. When a 
white haired grandmother, she often 
mounted her horse and rode to Monti- 
cello for mail and groceries. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Barnes were the parents 
of six children. Two died at an early 
age. The others are: Frank Edwin, once 
a San Juan County Sheriff; Anna Mae, 
Henry Spencer, a county commissioner; 


and Charles, Jr. 


Edson Black 


Edson Black, son of John M. Black 
and Thressa Cox was born November 28, 
1886, at Gumnison, Sanpete County, 
Utah. He came to Bluff, Utah, in April, 
1909. He worked on the drill rigs for a 
Mr. Nuby. He helped drill the wells at 
Bluff and many others throughout the 
country. He went to Grayson that same 
year and helped William J. Nix, Ed 
Thompson and others put up hay. He 
bought two city lots from Aunt Jane 
Allen in Grayson, and the improvements 
on a homestead of Jim Hayes, one mile 
east of town and began farming. 

In July, 1911, he moved his father 
and family to Grayson from New Mexi- 
co. Those who came were: Chester, Mil- 
lie, Leo Isaac, Paul James, and his twin, 
Pauline, and David Owen. Edson _pur- 
chased the first store house that had 
been built in Grayson and moved it onto 
one of his lots for his father and family 
to live in until they could build them a 
house. 

He, with his father and_ brother 
Chester, leased the Monticello Flour 
Mill and operated it for several years. 

On October 2, 1912, he married Ade- 
laide Oliver. To this union were born 
nine children, five boys and four girls. 

In the spring, Edson, his father, and 
brother Chester began building a flour 
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mill at Grayson. By December they had 
it ready to operate. When they had been 
in operation for about a year the town 
wanted to put in electricity and asked 
them if they wouldn't run it along with 
their steam power. This they did and 
thus ran Grayson’s first light plant for 
fifteen years. 

In 1943, they built a Pellet and Feed 
Mill and are still operating it. 

On June 25, 1954, the flour mill 
burned to the ground. In August of that 
year, he and Anthon purchased the 
Monticello Flour Mill which they are 
now operating. 


Joseph Black 


Joseph Black was.a son of John Mor- 
ley Black and Harriet Marinda Spencer. 
He was born October 22, 1884, at 

Salina, Utah. He came to Blanding in 
1911. On the fourth of April, 1922, he 
was married to Louise Ann Brown. To 
this union was born a girl whom they 
named Pearl. She became the wife of 
Clifton Otis Hawkins. 

Joseph met a tragic death October 25, 
1913, with a runaway team at Monti- 
cello. 
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Sasuilnass Ti Me seated tea, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry George Black 


Henry George Black 


Henry George Black, son of John 
Morley Black and Harriet Marinda Spen- 


cer, was born at Orderville, June 11, 
1882. His father was a miller and the 
family moved from place to place. 

In 1911, Henry moved his mother to 
Grayson. On December 21, 1916, he 
married Louise Brown Black, widow of 
his brother, Joseph. To them were born 
seven children. The oldest boy, Henry 
Ralph, was killed with lightning. Five 
are married. Their names with their 
companions are: Joseph Ether, Gertrude 
Nelson; Oris G., Mary Phyrl Curtis; 
Luana, Ralph Willard” Milliner; Iwan 
M., Gracie Rhea Jones; Nila Jane, Ken- 
neth A. Kartchner. 


Benjamin Grant Black 


Benjamin Grant Black, son of Ben- 
jamin Daniel Black and Annie Ozina 
Porter, was born at Orderville, January 
24, 1880. From there he moved to 
Huntington, Emery County, Utah, and 
in 1897 went to Kirtland, New Mexico. 
He married Vilate Black, daughter of 
John Morley Black and Thressa Cox. 
She was born September 15, 1884. To 
this union were born two little boys, 
Melvin Aldro and Roy Alvin. Vilate was 
called in death September 28, 1909. 
That same year Ben brought the little 
boys to Grayson, now Blanding. 

He was married to Jennie Malinda 
Brown, June 7, 1912. To them were born 
seven children, three of whom are living. 
The names of the living children of both 
families, with their companions, follow: 
Melvin Aldro, Melva Hurst; Verl Grant, 
Lillian Ann Brisco; Delsa, Dan Leroy 
Grenert; Leon B., Clara Margorie Henry. 

“Benny” was ‘sothvé in both church 
and community affairs. He helped to 
make the brick that went into the build- 
ings of school, church, and other build- 
ings. He was mail carrier between Bluff 
and Monticello when it was done by 
team and buggy, and was janitor for 
both church and school for many years. 


William Morley Black 


William Morley Black was born Feb- 
ruary 11, 1826, in Vermillian, Ohio. 
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While a young boy he left Ohio with 
a company headed for California during 
the gold rush. The company stayed in 
Salt Lake overnight. He heard about 
Mormonism and the next morning the 
company went on without him. Later he 
joined the Church and went back to 
Ohio, married the girl of his choice, 
came back to Utah and helped settle 
Manti. He moved to Old Mexico and 
went into the cattle business. He was 
a devoted church worker and was patri- 
arch for many years. He moved to Bland- 
ing in 1912 where he lived until his 
death in June 21, 1915, at the age of 91. 
At the time of his death he had 214 
living grandchildren, 206 great grand- 
children. 


Benjamin D. Black and 
Alice Baldwin Black 


aang D. Black was born in Nephi, 
Utah, July 2, 1859, During his early life 
he logged, herded sheep, helped in a 
grist mill and made bricks. He lived in 
Orderville, later moving to Huntington. 

In the spring of 1909, he came to 
Grayson, where he made brick. In 1910, 
he moved part of his family from Kirt- 
land, New Mexico, to Grayson. He 
worked on the roads, was county mar- 
shall, and was a ditch rider on the irri- 
gation canal. There was no doctor at 
Blanding, so “Uncle Ben” was called 
upon whenever an accident or illness 
occurred. In this capacity he set many 
broken bones and diagnosed many 
contagious diseases. He was elected 
Representative to the State Legislature 
in 1933. He died in February, 1945, 
preceding his wife in death ‘by four 
months. 

Alice Baldwin was born in 1867, and 
was married to Benjamin Black when she 
was seventeen years of age. They came 
to Blanding in 1910 des reared their 
family of ee children there, nine of 
whom are still living. They are: Zenos 
L. Black, Martha Copal LaRene Shep- 
pard, Clarence Black, Joe Black, Chaun- 
cey Black, Mrs. Frank Kartchner, Mrs. 
C. S. Grow, and Ernest Black. 

She passed away May 1, 1945. 
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Susan Louisa Palmer, wife of Benjamin 
Daniel Black, was born June 7, 1863, 
at Heber City, Utah. She pioneered with 
her husband in Blanding. Her family of 
ten children includes: Daniel, James 
Acel, Edwin Zemira, Artimisha, Eva Al- 
meda, Homer, Hortense, 


Laurence, 
David, and Hyrurn. 


John Morley Black 


John Morley Black was born Novem- 
ber 27, 1856, in Nephi, Utah. He lived 
there entit he was about sixteen years 
old when he went to what was then 
known as Utah’s Dixie, and from there 
to Orderville, Utah. At the age of twen- 
ty he was married to Thressa Elnora Cox 
on February 2, 1876, in the St. George 
Temple. They lived in Orderville in the 
United Order until about 1884, then 
moved to other parts of Utah. 

In the fall of 1889, he moved to Egar- 
ville, Arizona, crossing the Colorado 

River at Lee’s Ferry with his wife and 

three children. 

In the spring of 1899, he moved to 
Fruitland, New Mexico, running mills in 
different towns of New Mexico and Old 
Mexico until the year 1908. He then 
went to Monticello, Utah, leaving his 
family in Fruitland. He wheeled snow 
in a wheelbarrow to the boiler to make 
steam to run the mill. He went back and 
forth from Fruitland, Monticello, and 
Mancos, Colorado, for three years. In 
June, 1911, he moved his family 
Grayson, Utah, and continued to run the 
mill in Monticello for four more years 
under a lease. 

In the spring of 1916, he built a mill 
of his own in Blanding, Utah. He and 
his sons built the building and installed 
all the machinery, completing and start- 
ing it up in January, 1917. He owned 
and operated this mill until 1927 when 
he sold out to his sons. 

He was a professional millwright and 
after entering the business spent his 
entire life building, installing, repairing 
and operating mills. The iat mill he 
went away from home to repair was In 
Mancos, Colorado, in 1925; he was then 
sixty-nine years old. 
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During all these years he was active 
in the church, holding different positions. 
He loved music and drama. He sent four 
sons on foreign missions. 

He was a conservative man; his word 
was as good as his note. He lived within 
his means, was kind to his family and 
provided for them as well as times and 
conditions would permit. His children 
all loved, obeyed and respected him. 

He died at the age of seventy-seven 
in April, 1933, at Blanding, Utah. 


David Patten Black 
David Patten Black, “a man alsolute- 


ly without fear,” came into Blanding in 
1913, after being driven .out of Mexico. 
He became a well-known road man with 
good judgment and a rare capacity for 
work. He contracted roads for about 
seven years and was very successful. His 
wives, Theda Kartchner and Alzada 
Kartchner, helped him raise a_ large 
family. 

During the war of 1923 in Blanding, 
Dave was one of the leaders in restoring 
order. His contribution to Blanding is 
very pertinent to the growth of the little 
town. His church activites were always 
carried on in a quiet manner which won 
the confidence of the people. 


Thressa Elnora Cox Black 


Thressa Elnora Cox Black, born in 
Manti, Utah, December 25, 1860, was 


a very young girl when she went with 
her family to Utah’s Dixie where they 
had been called to settle that part of the 
country. She went from there to Order- 
ville where she met John M. Black and 
married him on February 2, 1876. 

One June 3, 1911, she arrived in Gray- 
son, Utah, with seven of her children. 

She never had much of a chance to go 
to school in all her life. However, she 
could read and write. She loved to have 
someone read to her while she kept at her 
knitting. She would sit by a coal oil light 
after the day’s work was done and knit 
stockings for her children, and after we 
no longer wore knit stockings she 
would spend the evenings knitting lace. 
She loved hand work; did many kinds of 
itand made many beautiful things—many 
of them while she waited for her chil- 
dren to come home from some. social 
gathering. 

She was the mother of thirteen chil- 
dren, the twelfth birth being twins. She 
had six daughters and seven sons. She 
was sixty- five at the time of her death. 
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William Bronson and wife, Naomi 
Perkins, who came through the Hole- 
in-the-Rock to Bluff. They were both 
Monticello pioneers. 


John Lowe Butler Il 
John Lowe Butler IT was born Febru- 
ary 28, 1844, in Nauvoo, Illinois, to 
John Lowe Butler I and Caroline Faro- 
zine Skeen. When a small child he 
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crossed the plains with the family. They 
arrived in Utah in 1852 after stopping 
along the way to do blacksmithing for 
the wagon trains. The family settled in 
Spanish Fork. 

Mr. Butler was a practical joker and 
was blamed for many pranks around 
fown. 

His father died in 1861 leaving him 
to care for his mother and the younger 
ehildren. 

He married Nancy Franzetta Smith 
June 23, 1873. They had ten children: 
John Lowe III, Francetty, Sarah, Caro- 
line, Horace Calvin, Olive, Jane, Kenyon 
Taylor, Eva, and Leland Thomas. Seven 
survive. 

He and his brother, James, raised 
sheep and horses at Panguitch and in 
Sevier County. They brought the first 
fine breeding stock into Utah. 

He came to San Juan with the Mor- 
mon Exploring Party. 

His explorations in San Juan County 
did not result in his settling there. 

A head injury received in the line of 
duty as marshal or sheriff caused him 
severe headaches most of his life. 

He was generous to a fault. Anyone 
was welcome to what he had if in need. 

As his health began to fail he tried 
mining. The Butler Beck Mine was not 
a big success. He used to ski out to Rich- 
feld and must have made near record 
jumps over cliffs. 

He died December 30, 1898, in Rich- 
field, Utah, and is buried there. 


Robert Bullock 

Robert Bullock, a member of the First 
Exploring Party to San Juan was born 
January 8, 1838, at Glasgow, Scotland. 

Under Silas Smith’s leadership during 
the San Juan trip, he drove cattle a 
acted as an advance scout. He was older 
than most of the men and his good judg- 
ment was highly regarded by the com- 
pany and Captain Siaithe who kept him 
in the lead. 

While camping on the Sevier River 
below Panguitch, the company organ- 
ized with Sits S. Smith as Captain and 
Robert Bullock as sergeant of the guard. 

He was among the first three to reach 


San Juan and return to lead the others 
to what later was called Fort Monte- 
zuma. This trip had begun on April 13, 
1979. He returned to Cedar City, his 
home, September 18, 1879. 

He married Maria Fife January 30, 
1867. He was a livestock man during his 
entire life. 

His death occurred June 23, 1903. 
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Parley R. Butt and wife, 
Ency Camilla Baytes 

Parley R. Butt, son of Uriah Reed 
Butt and Briget Rogerson, was born 
January 27, 1862, at Parowan, Utah. 
Ency, daughter of Herman D. Bayles 
and Borthea Jensen, was born March 1 
1864, at Parowan. 

At the age of seventeen Parley was 
called with twenty-six other men to scout 
the way to San Juan. They left April 13, 
1879, and returned home September 16, 
1879. The following October he came 
back to San Juan with the Hole-in-the- 
Rock Company. 

In 1882, he returned to Parowan and 
married Ency C. Bayles in the St. 
George Temple. They arrived in Bluff, 
May 21, 1882. 

They were called in June of 1887 to 
help establish a town at the foot of the 
Blue Mountains (Abajo). 

Finding water plentiful at Verdure, 
this company remained there the first 
year, 

Children of Parley and Ency were: 
Lenora, John Parley, Estella, Eva Doro- 
thy, Herman, Willard  Karlton, and 
Joseph Leo, 

Their home was always open to 
“passers-by”and they provided food and 
lodging for hundreds from June, 1887, 
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until Ency died October 11, 1897. 
She served as president of the Relief 
Society at Verdure. They both served 
on the School Board and one vear made 
up the deficit in school funds to hire a 
better teacher. Their main concern was 
their children. Parley and his brother, 
Willard, bought and imported the first 
saw mill for San Juan in 1890. By 1891 
they were furnishing lumber for many 
homes and public buildings. 


Parley also farmed, raised cattle 
and horses. He lived by the side of 
the road and contributed of his goods 
for others. 

Parley served as Attorney, Treasurer, 
and Sheriff of San Juan County. 

In later life he was a merchant at 
Dove Creek. After the death of Ency, 
he married Edith A. Bayles. To them 
were born: Alma, Viva, Franklin B.., 
Clark A., and Mildred. 

He died at Dove Creek, Colorado, 
November 20, 1940, and was buried at 
Monticello, Utah: 


Edith Bayles Butt, wife of Parley R. 
Butt, and first school teacher in Ver- 
dure. 


Willard Butt 

Willard Butt, with his love for a prac- 
tical joke, his easy wit and humor, 
coupled with his hospitality and intense 
interest in people, was one of the 
most colorful characters in the country. 
His doors were open to friends and to 
strangers, cowboys, and Indians. If dan- 
ger was present, he was always in the 
front ranks. For many years he acted 
as county sheriff. In later life, when 
crippled with rheumatism, he continued 
to ride the range. 


He married Julia Nielson, a girl with a 
heart—if that could be possible—bigger 
than his own. Their friends were legion. 
From far and near they came to 
bask in the sunshine and hospitality of 
the Butt home. To their marriage were 
born four children: Elsa, Harold, Rye, 
and Lila. 

Willard came through the Hole-in-the- 
Rock to Bluff... remaining there for 
a few years until the Blue Mountain Mis- 
sion materialized. He went to Verdure 
where he lived for a few years. Return- 
ing to Bluff he lived until his death, 
June 9, 1919. 

James F. Carroll and 
Mary B. Carroll 

James F. Carroll and family arrived in 
Grayson, San Juan County, as refugees 
from Old Mexico, September 10, 1912. 
James F, served as Ward Teacher super- 
visor, and as teacher in church organiza- 
tions. In 1923, he was sustained as a 
member of the Stake High Council, and 
served until 1938. 

Mary B. Carroll served as a Relief 
Society Visiting Teacher, and was super- 
visor of the work project in Relief So- 
ciety for several years. Her children 
were: Charles Thomas, Mayo Lovell, 
Earnest Leroi, Henry Evan, Wayne Earl, 
Marybel, and Marinda D. Charles 
Thomas died overseas in the lst World 
‘War. 
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Thomas M. Carrol and wife, Amy 


The Carrols left Mexico and came to 
Grayson about 1907. It was due to 
their enthusiastic reports of this coun- 
try that the Carroll and Porter fam- 
ilies came to the Mesa. 
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Ann Eliza Carroll 


Ann Eliza Carroll served as Visiting 
Teacher for the Relief Society, also 
teacher in Sunday School. Her children 
are: Clarence Burrell, Vivan Franklin, 
Lester Burrell, Willard, and Elizabeth. 
Denton Burrell died overseas in World 
War II, January 9, 1943. 
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Charlotte Moulion Carroll 


Charlotte Moulton Carroll was born 
in England in 1851. She joined the 
church and came with her parents across 
the plains, walking most of the way. 
After moving around the State to several 
different localities, she settled in Heber 
City. She married Willard Carroll of that 
city, March 16, 1869. They were mem- 
bers of the United Order in Orderville 
until it was dissolved. 

The family journeyed to Old Mexico 
where her husband died in 1906. In 
“May, 1909, Charlotte returned to Utah 
‘and settled in Grayson. Here she home- 
steaded about three miles southeast of 
the town, hauling all the water used in 
barrels from town. During her early life 
she spun and carded wool for suits for 
her husband and dresses for herself. She 


’ was the mother of eleven children. 


Aaron Bradford Hardy and 
Maria Ann Porter Hardy 


Aaron Bradford Hardy and family 
came to Grayson, San Juan County, 


April, 1910. Maria Ann Porter Hardy 
was active in church work and served 
as President of the Primary Association 
for three years. The family Jeft San Juan, 
April, 1921, and moved to Ogden, Utah. 
Their children were: Warriner, Rachel 
Loren, Neta, Nona, Erma, and Ivan. 
C. L. Christensen 
Ann Elizabeth Thompson 
and Severena Jensen 

C. L. Christensen was born April 29, 
1855, in the town of Nielstrup, Randers, 
Ampt (County), Denmark. He was the 
son of Niels Christian Christensen and 
Karen Nielson, emigrating to Utah with 
them in 1860. Ephriam became. their 
home where C. L. grew to manhood. He 
served in the Black Hawk Indian War 
during the summers from 1865-1872. 
Relative to this war he wrote in his 
diary, “We boys got the worst of it— 


? 


‘serving in all danger places.” 


C. L. and Ann E. Thompson were 
married April 5, 1874. Answering an 
L.D.S. Chureh call to settle in Arizona 
and help establish the United Order, 
they arrived at Ballengers Camp on the 
little Colorado, April 28, 1876. 

Later acting as an Indian missionary, 
he and his two families lived at Moen- 
copi, Arizona, for many years. 

C. L. (Lingo) was often called away 
to help settle Indian troubles with the 
Whites. 

He, at one time, was county sheriff and 
acted as Justice of the Peace for ten 
years. His declining years were spent in 
Moab with his second wife, Severena. 
He died in Monticello, November 26, 
1940. 

Ann Elizabeth Thompson, the first 
wife of C. L., was born in Salt Lake 
City, February 21, 1858, to Robert 
Thompson and Alice Hulme. Before her 
marriage she lived in St. George. She 
reared a large family while living under 
the difficult condition of an Indian mis- 
sionary’s wife. She was a kind mother, 
a hospitable neighbor, and an excellent 
homemaker. Death came to her in Mon- 
ticello March 20, 1930. Her children are; 
Chris R., Niels Joseph, Alice, Ann E., 
Phebe, Mary, Wilford, John, and Jennie. 
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Severena Jensen was the daughter of 
Danish emigrants. She was born April 
24, 1857, or 1858. After becoming the 
second wife of C. L. Christensen, she 
lived at various times in Arizona, Wayne 
County, Bluff, Monticello, and Moab 
where’ she was buried. Perhaps her most 
outstanding characteristics were a keen 
sense of humor, optimism, and friendli- 
ness. 

Her children are: Julius Hovenhoff, 
son by a former marriage; Niels, Heber, 
Leona, Matilda, Maggie, Agnes, Blanch, 
and Thelma. . 


Daniel H. Dalton and 
Harriet Huntsman 


Daniel H. Dalton and his wife, Har- 
riet Huntsman, moved to Monticello 
from Cainesville in 1890. They were the 
parents of thirteen children, part of 
whom were born after Monticello was 
reached. The family lived in a tent and 
a couple of tarpaulin-covered wagon 
boxes until logs could be cut for a-home 
which stood at the comer of Second 
North and Main, across the street south 
of the present Paul’s Service. 


He owned a small herd of range cattle 
and did irrigated farming, later starting 
a small merchantile business, “The 
Working Men’s Store,” where the Monti- 
cello First Security Bank now stands. 

Along with caring for a large family, 
his wife took in boarders. By 1906, Mr. 
Dalton had built up a small sized cattle 
herd. When a money panic and drouth 
struck at the same time, he became dis- 
couraged, moved to Colorado and rented 
a farm near Cortez. A few years later 
he returned to his home in Monticello. 

Mr. Dalton filled one term as a San 
Juan County Commissioner and was one 
time road supervisor. He moved to Moab 
in 1907, where he died February 3, 
1931. 

His wife preceded him in death, 
passing away March 30, 1931. 

The names of their children follow: 
Joseph H. Bankhead, a son of Mrs. Dal- 
ton by a previous marriage; Daniel Hen- 


ry, Jr., Ada and Ida, twin girls; Eva H., 
John W., Earl, Delilah, Albertus Ds 
Earnest Emer, Nora May, and Harriet 
Isabell. 


Orson Nephi Dalton and 
Clarissa Huntsman 

Orson Nephi Dalton was born April 
29, 1958. His wife, Clarissa Huntsman, 
was born at Fillmore, Utah, December 
11, 1858. 

They came to Monticello in 1895, 
where he operated a dry farm. The fol- 
lowing children were born to them: 
Ezra, Orson Henry, Isaac, Estella 
(Day), Rebecea (Newell), Elmer, 
Claude, Nettie, Lorin, Myrtle and La- 
vena. Their formzner home was Caines- 
ville, Wayne Courity, Utah. 

Mr. Dalton and Myrtle died and were 
buried at Monticello. He died Decem- 
ber 25, 1899. Mrs. Dalton died August 
7, 1917, at Salt Lake City. 

They were a good worthy couple — 
good neighbors, respected by all who 
knew them. 


Nielsen B. Dalley 
Nielsen B. Dalley was born February 
22, 1861, in Summit, Iron County, Utah. 
(He is usually referred to as Nels.) 


At the age of eighteen he was called 
to accompany the group selected to ex- 
plore the San Juan County with the idea 
of setiling this section of the state. 
Being a good rider and very handy with 
cattle he was assigned to help with the 
livestock that accompanied the explorers. 

He returned to his home in Summit 
and later married Mary C. Jones, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1883. They were the parents 
of nine children. 

Mr. Dalley was a farmer and sheep- 
man. all his life. 


He accompanied James B. Decker, 
Kumen Jones, Parley Butt, and Hamilton 
Wallace back to Moencopi for the Davis 
family, who had remained there because 
of the ill health of Mrs. Davis. They also 
brought the cattle and some horses on 
to Fort Montezuma. 

He died August 30, 1947. 
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James Bean Decker and wife, 
Anna Marie Mickelson Decker 


James Bean Decker was born March 
95, 1833, at Parowan, Utah, and was 
one of the outstanding pillars among the 
Bluff pioneers. He was the first Superin- 
tendent of Sunday Schools, a member 
of the District School Board for many 
years, and was especially interested in 
music and teaching. He lead the Bluff 
choir and did all he could to forward 
the art of music. He was cool, careful, 
resourceful. He worked at Verdure dur- 
ing the very early San Juan history. He 
died December 15, 1900, with four of 
his children when a diptheria epidemic 
struck the community. 

Anna Marie Mickelsen Decker was 
born in Cedar City, April 7, 1855. She 
married James B. Decker July 13, 1874. 
She came with her husband into Bluff 
with the first pioneers. She was also 
active in the choir and other ward 
activities. She was the mother of eleven 
children. 

The father and four children, Horace, 
Gertrude, Lynn, and Clair, died during 
the epidemic; the other children, 
Lillian, Jennie, Lena, James, Elmer, 
Claud and Afton grew to maturity, fill- 
ing important positions in San Juan 
County and the surrounding territory. 


Nanthaniel Alvin Decker 
and Emma Morris 


Nanthaniel Alvin Decker was born 
July 19, 1856, in Parowan, Utah. He 
was a self-educated man with meager 
schooling. At an early age he learned 
the value of work. Emma Morris be- 
came his wife January 11, 1877. They, 


with other young couples, received a 
call from President John Taylor to settle 
in the San Juan River country. Making 
the journey through the Hole-in-the- 
Rock, they reached Bluff April 6, 1880. 

Mrs. Decker, who had bravely faced 
the six months hazardous trek from 
Parowan, without complaint, came near- 
ly losing her life a week after reaching 


. Bluff, when she gave birth to her second 


child in a wagon box. 

So far as known, Alvin was the first 
white man to try living at South Mon- 
tezuma (Verdure). This was the year 
1884. However, he returned to Bluff 
when Indian trouble developed and 
stayed until the Blue Mountain Mission 
was established in 1887. His family ac- 
companied him to Verdure remaining 
only a year or so before establishing 
permanent residence in Mancos where 
Mr. Decker died. 

Throughout his life he had _ been 
known as a determined, courageous man, 
deeply devoted to his family and church. 
He had a powerful voice and loved to 
sing and preach. He filled an L.D.S. 
mission to the Southern States. His life’s 
work was farming, freighting and super- 
vising road construction. 

His wife, Emma, shared with him the 
hardships of pioneer life. Her vegetable 
and flower garden was the envy of all 
her neighbors. She, like her husband, 
loved to sing. 

She passed away at Mancos. 

They reared a family of six children, 
Jane, Alvin Morris, Florence, Della, Will, 
and Neal. 


William B. Foy 

William B. Foy arrived in San Juan 
county in 1889 bringing his second wife, 
Cedenia, and their four children with 
him. They traveled from Cainesville 
by way of Lee’s Ferry to Bluff. Not 
“liking the prospects” at Bluff he came 
on to Monticello to find a home. He re- 
turned to Cainesville by way of Moab 
and Greenriver to get his first wife, 
Lucinda, who was a midwife, and eight 
of their ten living children—Thomas, 
Perry, John, Fred, Oscar, Mary, George, 
and May. 
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Leaving the cattle and horses on the 
Henry Mountains, he left with his family 
for Monticello. The journey lasted a 
month. 

On reaching his destination, Mr. Foy 
built a log cabin for one family and 

urchased one for the other. One home 

stood on the present Wilford Frost lot 
and the other on the present J. M, Bailey 
lace where young fruit trees planted 
by W. O. Warner were growing. 

Mr. Foy ran cattle on the public do- 
main and was the first to farm in the 
creek bottom south of town. 

He and his two families finally settled 
in Moab. His last days were spent on his 
farm in Gateway, Colorado. 


Ophelia Cedenia Bingham Foy 

Ophelia Cedenia Bingham Foy was 
born August 19, 1859, at Huntsville, 
Utah, the youngest child in a family of 
tw bie of Erastus E. Bingham and Olive 
Freeman. 

She was the second wife of William 
B. Foy. They were married in the St. 
George Temple, October 22, 1882. They 
made their home at Cainesville, Wayne 
County, Utah, where three of their four 
children were born, Maria Diane, Edith 
Ardell, and Willard B. They moved te 
Monticello in the summer of 1889. They 
crossed the Colorado River at Lee’s 
Ferry, came through Bluff and settled 
in Monticello, the sixth family to settle 
in the community. 

James Henry, their fourth child, was 
born July 15, 1889, shortly after their 
arrival. 

Aunt Dena, as she was affectionately 
known, was-very active in church and 
civic affairs. She was of a cheerful dis- 
position and administered comfort and 
cheer throughout the new community. 
She worked in the Relief Society and 
was president of the Primary Association 
for many years. 

She died at Moab, Utah, May 29, 
1936, and is buried there. 

John T. Gower and 
Harriet Jane Corry 

John T. Gower, son of Thomas and 

Martha Gower, was born October 15, 


1851, at St. Louis, Missouri. He became 
a member of the San Juan Exploring 
Party in 1879. 

Harriet Jane Corry, daughter of 
George and Margaret Corry, was born 
in Gedar City December 25, 1859. 


John T. Gower and Harriet Jane Cor- 
ry were married in the St. George Tem- 
ple on the 8th of October, 1879. Three 
children were born to them: Martha M. 
and John C. at Bluff in 1880 and 1882, 
respectively. George H. was born in 
Cedar City two years later. 

Llewellyn Harris 

An Indian missionary, Llewellyn Har- 
ris, arrived at the Montezuma Indian 
mission in March, 1880. He found the 
Davis and Harriman families almost out 
of food. He told them that the settlers 
who were coming through the Hole-in- 
the-Rock would be there in about ten 
days bringing thern food. 

Joseph B. and 
Lucy Ashton Harris 

Joseph B. and Luey Ashton Harris 
celebrated their Golden Wedding Anni- 
versary, November 28, 1856. They were 
married in the Salt Lake Temple in 
1906. 


Mr. Harris was born at Henefer, Utah, 
March 22, 1879. Mrs. Lucy A. Harris 
was born in Salt Lake City, August 24, 
1881. 

In September, 1907, the young couple 
moved to Bluff, Utah, w here Joseph had 
a contract to teach school. It took them 
a week with a team and buggy to make 
the trip from the railroad at Thompsons, 
Utah, to Bluff. 


Lutie, as she was known to her rela- 
tives, was a fine musician, and immedi- 
ately fit into the musical activity of the 
little town. Joseph kept busy with his 
school teaching and church activities. 


Mr. Harris taught in Bluff three years, 
and at Monticello one, then decided to 
go back to school to study medicine. 
When some of the leading men found 
out his plans, they pleaded with him to 
stay in San Juan in the interest of educa- 
tion. He gave up his dream and taught 
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school in the San Juan County Schools 
for thirty-eight years. 

During the Ist World War, Joseph 
was Superintendent of the County 
Schools, Principal of the Blanding 
School, and taught a full schedule. He 
made his visits over the County on a 
horse or mule. One time, his horse got 
away from him out east of Monticello, 
and he walked through snow four tect 
deep for more than a mile. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris were a part of 
all the pioneering in the town of Bland- 
ing. They moved there when the town 
boasted only a few homes. They helped 
to put on concerts to buy the first public 
piano. Mr. Harris and his high school 
boys helped clear the brush and trees 
from the cemetery, and made bridges 
and culverts on the town streets. 

Mr. Harris filled three missions for his 
church, to England, the Northwest, and 
a Stake Mission. He was bishop of the 
Blanding Ward, and president of the 
San Juan Stake for eight years. He held 
almost all of the positions that a man 
can hold in the church. He was mayor 
of Blanding for several terms, and helped 
with the water development and most 
of the other important activities of the 
city. 

Mrs. Harris played for the church, the 
dances, and the silent picture shows, the 
choir and school operettas, and was 
faithful wherever she was needed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris are the parents 
of six children, They are: Josephine 
Bayles, Ashton Harris and Luey Harris, 
Blanding; Gene Pease, Salt Lake City; 
Mary Olson, Provo; and Jed Harris, who 
gave his life in action on the Island of 
Okinawa during the 2nd World War. 
They also have seventeen grandchildren. 


_—— 


Francis A. Hammond 


Francis A. Hammond was born in 
Patchogue, Long Island, New York. He 
left his home in_ his early teens and 
went whaling. After some years in this 
work he suffered an injury to his spine 
and was hospitalized in Honolulu. He 
stayed in the Islands for about a year. 

In 1849, he went to California to seek 


gold. It was while he was there that he 
heard of the Mormons. He was soon con- 
verted to that religion, and his desire 
for gold was supplanted by a desire to 
gather with the Saints. 

He met and married Mary Jane Dil- 
worth—who was the first school teacher 
in Utah—in Salt Lake City. The couple 
moved to Huntsville where he served 
as bishop of the Huntsville Ward. for 
several years. In 1885, he was called to 
preside over the San Juan Stake in 
southeastern Utah. He moved his family 
to Bluff that year and presided over that 
stake until his accidental death, in Man- 
cos several years later. 

He represented San Juan County as 
a delegate to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. He was constantly praising the 
beauty of the County and getting new 
people in. 
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Dr. Frank Hammond and is wife, Lena 
Decker, were both Bluff pioneers, 
Lena was born at the Hole-in-the- 


Rock. 
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Thales Hastings Haskell 
One of the most prominent mission- 
aries to the Indians and a Bluff pioneer, 
Thales Hastings Haskell was born 
in, North New Salem, Franklin County, 
Massachusetts, February 21, 1834. He 


~eame with L..D.S. emigrants to Utah to 


search for his father who had gone to 
California. Thales stayed in Salt Lake 
and worked at various trades. He joined 
the church on February 21, 1852. 

He was called to work with the In- 
dians and readily learned their Jan- 
guages. His first wife, Marian Wood- 
berry, was accidentally killed by an In- 
dian cleaning a gun. Mr. Haskell later 
married Margaret J. Edwards. The 
couple had seven children. The family 
moved from Pine Creek to Bluff, where 
he served as an Indian interpreter and 
missionary. He was an able missionary, 
with a beautiful singing voice. He also 
played an accordian. His wife was a 
midwife and assisted at many births in 
Bluff. 

In 1886, he moved to Manassa, Colo- 
rado, where he served as postmaster for 
twelve years. He died there in 1909, on 
July 13. 

George Brigham Hobbs 

George Brigham Hobbs, a member of 
the First Exploring Party to San Juan, 
was born February 22, 1856, at Hers- 
ham, Sussex, England. His parents were 
William Down Hobbs and Mary Ann 
Pope. 

When seven years old, he came with 
his parents to Utah. They were sent on 
to Parowan, Iron County, Utah. In April, 
1879, he was called with twenty-six 
other men to explore the way to San 
Juan. His sister, Elizabeth Harriman and 
her husband and four children were with 
the company. He returned with most of 
the men to Parowan in September and 
left for San Juan with the Hole-in-the- 
Rock Expedition in October of the same 
year. On this trip he was lost in a snow 
storm at Silver Falls Wash. Thinking 
he might die, he carved his name on a 
ledge. His children, after seventy-seven 
years, found this in 1956 and placed a 
plaque by it. 


From San Juan he moved to Nephi, 
Utah, where he met Julia Broadhead 
whom he married in the Salt Lake En- 
dowment House October 18, 1883. They 
became the parents of eleven children: 
Mary Ellen, Joseph; triplets, Melvin, 
Myron, and John; Lloyd George; twins, 
Florence and Frank; Stella; twins, Clar- 
ence and Claire. Five of these children 
are still living. 

Geoge B. Hobbs was a carpenter and 
contractor and built many homes in 
Nephi and surrounding places. He was 
counted as a wonderful pioneer, hus- 
band, father, and friend. 

He died November 19, 1921, and was 
buried at Nephi, Utah. 
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Henry Holyoak and wife, 
Serah Ann Robinson 

Henry Holyoak was born in England, 
his wife, Mary Ann Robinson, in Han- 
cock, Illinois. After their marriage they 
lived in Parowan. They and their family 
of four girls and three boys made the 
famous Hole-in-the-Rock trek in 1880, 
living at Fort Montezuma and Bluff for 
four years. They then moved to Moab 
where they both lived to a ripe old age, 
having filled an important niche in the 
various communities where they once 
resided. 


Ernest B. Hyde and 
Gertrude Mortensen 
Ernest came from Salt Lake City to 
Fort Montezuma in the year 1880 with 
his parents, William and Angeline Hyde. 
In 1891, he married Gertrude Morten- 
sen of Sanford, Colorado, in Monticello, 
living there most of his married life until 
he moved to Salt Lake City in 1914. 
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He and his brother, Frank, were some 
of the first to run sheep in San Juan 
County. Ernest’s dry farm between 
Monticello and Verdure was among the 
best managed farms in the area. Early 
in life he became interested in the oil 
possibilities on the San Juan River, He 
died in Salt Lake City. 

Gertrude Mortensen was born’ in 
Parowan March 9, 1873, to Cornelia 
Decker and Lars Mortensen, moving to 
Sanford, Colorado, with them in the 
1880’s. She came to Monticello as a 
bride and lived with her husband there 
during much of its early rugged history. 
She died in Salt Lake City in June 1957. 
She reared six children, Vera, Bernice, 
Ray, Jack, Evelyn, and Mildred. She was 
an active church worker all her life. 
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William Hyde 


William Hyde came from Salt Lake 
City where he had been a member of 
the police force. He came into the coun- 
try in 1880 with his wife, Angeline. 
They established a trading post at Fort 
Montezuma, later moved to Mancos. 
Parthenia Hyde, wife of Amasa Barton, 
and San Juan’s first school teacher, was 
his daughter. Other children were Frank, 
Ernest, Stella, and Edward. 


William Edward Hyde and wife, 
Emma Mariah Tolman 


William Edward Hyde, a son of Wil- 
liam Hyde and Angeline Harris, was 
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born July 20, 1853, in San Bernadino, 
California. He married Emma Mariah 
Tolman March 1, 1875, in Salt Lake City 
where they lived for three years before 
moving to a farm on Chicken Creek in 
Juab County. 

They next lived in Honeyville for five 
years, in answer to a call from their 
church to begin the new settlement. 
Another move put them in Bluff in 1887, 
coming to Monticello the next year. 
They lived in a tent and wagon box 
while their log home was being built. 


Each found a particular niche in the 
new community. Emma’s early training 
in a thread factory now came in handy 
in fashioning buckskin gloves and shirts. 
She was the first Ward Sunday School 
secretary-treasurer, an executive officer 
in the Primary, and a Relief Society 
teacher. She and her husband sang and 
performed in amateur plays. 

Mr. Hyde set broken bones or ex- 
tracted teeth when necessity arose, with 
any kind of crude instrument that would 
clamp over the tecth. 


The Hydes moved to Logan in 1903 
where he passed away two years later. 


Mrs. Hyde returned to Monticello, en- 
gaged in dressmaking and needlework, 
and achieved some success with her oil 
paintings. August 15, 1930, she died. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hyde were the parents 
of eleven children. The seven that grew 
to maturity are: Will B., Winifred, 
Louise, Esther Jean, Angeline, Parthenia, 


and Lynn. 
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Frank Hyde and Lucinda Nielson, his 
wife, were both Bluff pioneers. Lucin- 
da, came through the Hole-in-the- 
Rock. ‘ 
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George Arthur Hurst and wife 


George Arthur Hurst was born July 
25, 1871, in Fairview, San Pete County, 
Utah. In 1890, he went to Old Mexico 
with his father’s family. He married 
Mary Maria Terry January 11, 1892. She 
was born August 6, 1875, in Rockville, 
Washington County, Utah. Her parents, 
with their family moved to Mesa, Ari- 
zona, and then into Old Mexico about 
the same time that the Hurst family 
moved there. Arthur and Mary took an 
active part in the pioneering of the Mor- 
mon colonies. They resided there until 
1911 and then came by team and wagon 
to Grayson, now Blanding, San Juan 
County, Utah, arriving May 23, 1911. 
They pitched a tent in the sagebrush 
and cedars two blocks west of the old 


Grayson Co-op, now Parley Redd Mer- 
cantile, and started at once to establish 
a home. In a very few days after their 
arrival, Arthur started a blacksmith shop 
and for many years was the village 
blacksmith. His other activities were 
ranching, saw milling, plumbing, and 
fence building. He quarried most of the 
rock which went into the original part 
of the Blanding L.D.S. chapel. Both of 
them were active in all church activities, 
priesthood quorums, Sunday School, 
M.LA., Primary, Relief Society, and 
genealogical work, as well as all civic 
affairs. Since there was no undertaker 
in the community, Arthur was always on 
hand at the time of death, in preparing 
the bodies for burial. 

They lived in Blanding until July, 
1937, when they moved to Manti, Utah, 
where they were ordinance workers in 
the Manti Temple for seventeen years. 
They are still residing in Manti. Born 
to this couple were thirteen children, 
eleven of whom have grown to maturity, 
married and raised Families. All have 
contributed greatly of their time and 
talents in civic and church affairs in San 
Juan as well as in other localities. They 
are, beginning with the oldest: Inez, 
George Arthur, Jr., Luella, Margie, 
Philip, Elizabeth, Nathan T., Mary, Wil- 
liam Riley, Gwen, Dora, Nedra, and 
Edith. 
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Frederick I. Jones and wife, 
Mary Mackelprang 
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Mary Mackelprang Jones 


Frederick I. Jones was born February 
6, 1851, in St. Louis, Missouri, while his 
parents were enroute to Utah. They 
settled in the pioneer town of Cedar 
City. There he grew to manhood .and 
married Mary Mackelprang, December 
11, 1878, in the St. George Temple. 

A church call came to them four years 
later to move to the San Juan country. 
The new home they had just started to 
build was left behind. After a month's 
journey, they began life anew in the log 
fort at Bluff, November 18, 18832. 
Another church call put them at the foot 
of the Blue Mountains in 1887 — first 
living at Verdure before establishing per- 
manent residence at Monticello a year 
later. 

As the first L.D.S. bishop of the Mon- 
ticello Ward for twenty-five years, Fred- 
erick became a spiritual and civic leader 
to the little colony. His practical mind 
and calm judgment helped carry it 
through many a crisis. 

Hea was a first class farmer; served as 
county commissioner, road supervisor, 
superintendent of the Monticello Milling 
Company, the Monticello Co-op, and 
president of the Blue Mountain Irriga- 
tion Company. He died October 18, 
1925, at the age of seventy-four. 

His wife, Mary, was born September 
3, 1857, at Cedar City where she lived 
until after her marriage. During the 
rugged years of pioneering she -stood 
faithfully by the side of her husband. 
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Being a Relief Society president for 
twenty-one years required her presence 
in every home where sickness or death 
occurred. Her ‘hospitality, her sense of 
humor, and her loving heart prepared 
her well for this duty. It was no mean 
task for a woman with eleven children 
of her own and four grandchildren to 
care for. 

Their children are: F. Peter, John H., 
Maggie, Isaac, Mary, Ann, Ella, Clara, 
Hyrum, Willie M., and Inez. 

The last years of her life were spent 
in almost total blindness. She died Sep- 
tember 22, 1946. 
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Kumen |. Jones and ceive, 
Mary Nielson and May Lyman 


A member of the scouting party and 
also a member of the Hole-in-the-Rock 
group, Kumen Jones is placed high in 
the pioneer history of San Juan. He 
was born in Cedar City, May 5, 1856. 
In his home he was taught the old 
Welsh ballads. 

His father, Thomas, died and left his 
mother, Sage Treharne Jones, with six 
small childsen. Kumen helped care for 
the babies and with his brother, Lehi, 
helped her all he could. He and Lehi 
carried the mail on horseback to Bul- 
lionville, Nevada, for three years. He 
went into the cattle business and _pros- 
pered in it. 

While he was in the cattle business, 
he fell in love with Mary Nielson, a 
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Mary Nie!son Jones 


daughter of Jens and Elsie Nielson, Dan- 
ish people. Mary was born in Parowan, 
October 3, 1858. She was brought up 
. to be thrifty, saving, and industrious. 
: The young couple was matried in the 
St. George Temple, December 19, 1878. 

Kumen was called in April, 1879, to 
join the exploring party into the San 
Juan country. He was gone five months 
and upon his return stayed at home only 
long enough to prepare for the long 
trek back with the San Juan company. 
He was a cheerful mainstay and help 
to these colonizers. He arrived in Bluff 
with the main company on April 6, 
1880. 

During the pioneer years in Bluff, 
while Kumen was working to get the 
water out of the river, Aunt Mary was 
taking her place in civic and church 
at Esine: She acted as nurse and midwife 
for Whites, as well as Navojos and Utes. 

The two worked hand in hand _to- 
gether for the growth of Bluff. The cou- 
ple had no children, but in their later 


: 
| 
years Leonard was born to them in 1889. 


In 1921, the family moved to Blanding. 
Leonard died there on July 25, 1931, 
leaving three small children. When Aunt 
Mary died in February, 1933, “Uncle” 
Kumen Jones lost a beloved companion. 

Lydia May Lyman, second wife of 
Kumen Jones, was the daughter of 
Amasa M. Lyman and Lydia Partridge 
Lyman. May was born in Fillmore, May 
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May Eyritin Jones 


1, 1864. May was a fine dressmaker and 
seamstress. The couple was married De- 
cember 2, 1882, in the St. George Tem- 
ple. May was a good housekeeper and 
cook. She and Mary became very good 
friends and loved each other. May iit 
Kumen had ten children, only one ‘being 
a girl, Mamie. The boys who survived 
infancy were Stanley, Thomas, Marvin, 
Leland, Marion, Alma, and Francis. 

When May was forty-two years old, 
she was severely burned. She died of 
the effects of the fire in April, 1906. 
Aunt Mary became a second mother to 
the children. 


James Parley Johnson 


The family of James Parley Johnson 
arrived in “Grayson” on the 17th day of 
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April, 1913, after six weeks of tiring, 
heart-breaking travel. with teams and 
wagons. 

This family consisted of the father, 
James Parley and the mother, Jane Row- 
ley Johnson; Eva Johnson Fillerup, the 
oldest daughter, with her two children, 
Hester and Ross. Also in the party were 
Julian and Lucy Johnson Laws and their 
two children. The boys were Roy, Glen, 


Jesse and Arthur, and two daughters, | 


Nellie and Gladys. Later, a son Delbert 
and his family; and two daughters, Etta 
Johnson Lunt and Bertha Johnson Har- 
vey and their families arrived in Gray- 
son. They all came to Grayson because 
of the good reports the oldest son, John, 
who already had a home here, wrote 
them about the wonderful country. 

The day after they arrived, they 
bought a piece of ground from Sixtus 
Shumway on the west edge of the town 
and there in the sagebrush and scrub 
cedars they camped. 

Everybody worked to clear the land 
and a garden was planted. Water had 
to be carried in pails from West Water; 
and the laundry was taken to the spring 
in West Water to be done, and spread 
on the bushes to dry. Soon a ditch was 
dug, and part of the time they had water 
right at the front door. Soon they bought 
the first Grayson sawmill. It was later 
torn down and a house was built from 
the lumber and is still being lived in by 
the oldest daughter, Eva fo Fillerup. 

James Parley. and Jane Johnson lived 
a life of pioneering, and when they ar- 
rived in Blanding in 1913, they helped 
build San Juan County. They helped dig 
the first ditches, built the first fexibs, 
dug trenches, and laid wooden pipes for 
Blanding’s first water system. They built 
lovely homes wherever they went and 
did their part in the church and in the 
community they lived in. 

After raising twelve children James 
Parley Johnson passed away in October, 
1924. Mother, Jane Rowley Johnson 
passed away in June, 1928. 

John Howard Kartchner and 
Iidabelle Farnsworth Turley Kartchner 


The small family of Kartchners moved 


to Blanding, San Juan County, Utah, 
April, 1913, after being driven out of 
Colonia Garcia, Mexico, in the great 
exodus. 

The family consisted of the father, 
John Howard Kartchner, born Novem- 
ber 1, 1879, in Snowdlake; Arizona. The 
mother, Idabelle Farnsworth Turley 
Kartchner, born September 25, 1880, at 


- Tuba City, Arizona. They were married 


September 2, 1910, at Pacheco, Chih, 
Mexico. With them came three children, 
Ida Mae Turley, Thelma Theda Turley, 
and George Turley Kartchner. Two more 
children were born to the Kartchner 


family while residing in Blanding. They. 


were: Milo Kitasworth Witches er and 
Keith Farnsworth Kartchner. Their last 
child came to them after moving back 


~ to Old Mexico. He was Howard Farns- 


worth Kartchner. 

The Kartchner family lived on a 
homestead on the north end of the town 
of Blanding. While residing at Blanding, 
Sister Kartchner was asked by the .Re- 
licf Society President to serve the people 
of Blanding as a midwife and nurse, 
which she did willingly and pleasantly, 
which was a credit to ther and the people 
she served. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bailey Lake and family 


came to Blanding in its early years. 
Walter Clisbee Lyman 

The Father of Blanding, Walter Clis- 

bee Lyman, was born October 1, 1863, 

at Fillmore, Utah. He was an intensely 
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public-spirited man, having served the 
community from the time he was a teen- 
ager. 

Walter accompanied his _ brother, 
Platte D. Lyman, through the Hole-in- 
the-Rock in 1880. This trip inspired him 
to want to come back, especially later 
when he saw White Mesa. He had been 
in the sawmill business, but had been 
burned out twice. He read Francis A. 
Hammond's article in the newspaper 
concerning San Juan. That was really the 
beginning. 

In 1897, Walter C. and his brother, 
Joseph A. (Uncle Jody), came up to 
White Mesa. The possibilities of the 
country burned into W. C.’s heart, and 
from then on he devoted his time to the 
Mesa. A natural-born organizer — with 
the dream to match — Walter proceeded 
to survey ditches and land, and to try 
to get water on the Mesa. Interrupted 
by a mission of two years, he still re- 
turned and went to work. In May, 1902, 
he was made Stake President of San 
Juan Stake. He held this position for 
eleven years. It was 1906 when he 
finally moved his family to the Mesa. 

He and Peter Allan surveyed and 
laid out the town of Blanding. He helped 
build needed roads. He was instigator 
of the tunnel, and worked the “Dream 
Mine” on the Blue Mountain to help 
defray expenses. He owned and operated 
the first sawmill in Blanding, helped 
open up the dry farm industry. He 
served two terms in the Legislature. 


He married his childhood sweetheart, 
Sylvia Lovell, in 1883, when he was 
just twenty. At the mother’s tragic death, 
Walter was left with two little boys, 
Walter Clisbee and Frederick Stanley. 
Later, he married Elizabeth Finlinson. 
Again, he lost his companion and was 
left with eight children: Ethel, Marvin, 
Zola, Susan, Raymond F., Lynn, Mar- 
garet, George, and Barton. Lucy Halls 
became his next wife and became the 
mother of three children: Bruce, Larue, 
and Wayne Demar. Leah Brown Lyman 
brightened the last fourteen years of his 


life. 
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Platt D. Lyman 


Platt D. Lyman was called by his 
church to settle in San Juan County in 
1879. He was a member of the Hole- 
in-the-Rock group. After arriving on the 
San Juan, he played an important role 
in the little community acting as San 
Juan stake president for a number of 
years. He presided over the L,D.S. 
European Mission, being rated as one 
of the church’s most eloquent speakers. 
He and his wife, Delia, reared six chil- 
dren: Evelyn, Mary, Lucretia, Albert, 
Edward, and Dolly. 


Albert R. Lyman 


The Old Settler, Albert R. Lyman, was 
born in Fillmore, January 10, 1880, 
while his father was already building a 
road down the Hole-in-the-Rock. AI- 
though Albert spent part of his childhood 
in Scipio, his first love was in Bluff. 

He rode the range with his father and 
caught the spirit of the mesas and buttes 
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while doing his work. As a young man 
of seventeen he worked on the ditch on 
White Mesa, leaving it only while he 
went on a mission to Great Britain in 
1889. 

Pioneering on White Mesa, hard and 
discouraging though it was, was the most 
important and fascinating thing in his 
life. Making a home for i ial family 
in the wilds was a challenge he pushed 
forward to meet. Watching the county 
grow, the new innovations come into 
being, gave him confidence in his far- 
reaching dreams. 

He raised a large family of fifteen 
children, struggling all the while to 
garner the necessities of life. He taught 
them the principles of the Gospel and 
the beauties of the San Juan country. 

He found it necessary to leave the 
area for several years, but his thoughts 
were back in his old hometown. Some 
time after the death of “Lell,” he came 
back to Blanding to settle down to make 
another home for his smaller children, 
bringing with him for his wife, Gladys 
Perkins Tomney. Aunt Gladys has been 
a wonderful helpmeet and companion. 

One of the outstanding experiences of 
his life, was the Indian mission that he 
and Gladys served in Toadlena. Another 
one was the experiences they had start- 
ing an Indian school in Blanding in 


1946. 


Henry Mason Lyman 
Henry Mason Lyman, son of Joseph 


A. Lyman and Nellie Grayson Roper, 
was born at Oak Creek, Millard County, 
Utah, February 17, 1858. He came to 
White Mesa in the early days of ditch 
building, living first at the L. C. Ranch, 
then at the Park, and later at Grayson 
which was named for his mother. 


He was present when a meeting was 
held on a pile of lumber at the Park 
for the purpose of organizing a branch 
of the Bluff Ward. His faites commonly 
called “Uncle Jody,” was made branch 
president. Henry was given two posi- 
tions, assistant in the Sunday School 
superintendency and secretary of the 
Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Asso- 
ciation. 

On the 12th of October, 1911, he was 
married to Tamar Arvina Black, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Daniel Black and Annie 
Ozina Porter. She died childless in Jan- 
uary of 1924. Two more women came 
into his life, Ethel Jameson Robinson, 
who divorced him in 1943, and Leah 
Brown Lyman, widow of his Uncle Wal- 
ter, whom he married February 8, 1945. 

Most of Henry’s life has been spent on 
the range with sheep and cattle. 


Nancy Maxwell 


Nancy “Grandma” Maxwell was born 
in Tennessee in 1825. With her husband, 
Philander Maxwell, Sr., and her children 
she embarked for California in 1864. 
The Maxwells lived for a short time at 
Alta, Utah, about 1872, and then moved 
to the Sevier Valley in Piute County 
which was just then being settled. They 
were among the first settlers in the La 
Sal area, making camp at Coyote in 
1879. After the Coyote place was sold 
in 1889, the Maxwells moved to Baker 
City, Oregon, but they returned to Moab 
three or four years later. Mrs. Maxwell 
died in Moab in 1897 of pneumonia. 
She had four children: Philander Max- 
well, Jr., Mrs. Lettie. McCarty, Mrs. 
Tom Ray, and Mrs. Joe Masters. 


Lauritz and Amy Mortenson 


Lauritz and Amy Mortenson left Mexi- 
co May 24, 1912. They lost everything 
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on account of the revolution and came 
to Thatcher, Arizona. In 1913, they 
came to Blanding. In the fall of 1917, 
Lauritz and Erastus Burtenshaw quar- 
ried the stones out of West Water for 
Parley Redd’s store. They helped lay the 
first pipeline in Blanding. Lauritz took 
up dry farming in Verdure and dry 
farmed for a living. He loved horses and 
always had the best. He also was a good 
builder and most of the houses he built 
are still standing. 

Amy was a very religious woman, very 
quiet, kind, and a very hard worker. 
She always looked dressed up even if 
she wore rags. She loved dancing, read- 
ing, horseback riding, and baked pota- 
toes. She had very poor health. She died 
in childbirth the 24th of April, 1918, 
at Blanding. 

Lauritz left Blanding in 1922 and 
spent thirty-one years in Blue Water, 
New Mexico. He spent his last two years 
in Blanding and died April 21, 1955, 
at the age of eighty-two. 

Their family was made up of six chil- 
dren: Bernice Adalia, Amy Mortense, 
Archie Raymond, Udell F., Pearl, Rupert 
Wendel. 


Adelbert Fish McGregor 


Adelbert Fish McGregor, son of 
William C. and Sarah Fish McGregor, 
‘vas born at Parowan, Iron County, Utah, 
tpril 4, 1858S. He was a member of the 
first Mormon Exploring Party to San 
Juan. 

At public school he was a bright stu- 
cint, loved by young and old. He was 
find of all sports, especially horse 
rocing. His favorite work was to own 
and train horses. It is told that he and 
his brother, Joseph, saw a team of run- 
away horses coming down the road at 
great speed. He ran into the street, 
reached for the hames and threw him- 
self on one of the horses, thus bringing 
them to a stop. 

He was honest, straightforward and 
just. 

January 14, 1880, he married his 
childhood sweetheart, Ada Dalton. They 
moved to Conejos County, Colorado. 
Here he served as sheriff. 


His wife died when the fifth child was 
born. With his family he returned to 
Parowan. 

March 18, 1891, while riding around 
the race track to hold in check a race 
horse being ridden by a friend, he was 
seen swaying on his horse. When low- 
ered to the ground he was dead. 


Jens Nielson 


Jens Nielson was born on April 26, 
1820, in the Island of Loaland, Den- 
mark. He was a thrifty, industrious man. 
He and his wife, Elsie Rasmussen, were 
married in 1850 and joined the church, 
March 29, 1857. For a year and a half 
he was a missionary among the Danish 
people, but was able to come to America. 
He and his wife landed in New York in 
June, 1856. 

Later they crossed the plains with the 
ill-fated Willie’s party. Here, their only 
son, Jens, died and was buried on the 
plains. Jens had his feet frozen and had 
to be pulled im the handcart great dis- 
tances. This group came to Salt Lake 
City on the 9th of November, 1856. 

He built homes in Parowan and Para- 
goonah, Panguitch and Cedar City, and 
prospered while raising his families. He 
married Kirsten Jensen in 1857. In 
1874, he married Catherine Johnson. 

Coming on the long trek through San 
Juan, Jens Nielson acted as a stabilizing 
and spiritual influence. He was older 
than most of the company and had had 
experience in trail building. He was the 
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revered bishop of Bluff for twenty-six 
years. He was an Indian interpreter; a 
spiritual as well as a temporal advisor; 
a practical problem man and_ yet 
dreamed enough to open vistas for = 
Saints here. He died April 24, 1906, 
his beloved Bluff. 
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Elste Rasmussen Nielson 

Elsie Rasmussen, Bishop Nielson’s first 
wife, was born in Ile Lolland, Denmark, 
January 29, 1820. She met her future 
husband while they were working out 
as field hands. A quiet, unassuming 
woman, she never-the-less lived to make 
others happy and comfortable. She was 
industrious, careful, and sensible. Her 
three children, born to her in the West, 
were Agnes, Julia, and Mary. 
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scented ie ae 
Kirsten Jensen Nielson 


Kirsten Jensen Nielson was born Au- 
gust 29, 1853, in Denmark. Due to 
straitened circumstances in the family, 
she studied tailoring in order to help 
maintain the family. She became an ex- 
pert seamstress. She was left to come 
to America as best she could. Her father 
was still alive, but her mother had died. 
In 1857, they joined Captain Morton’s 
hand cart company and crossed 1300 
miles of torturous plains. Kirsten met 
Jens Nielson, who had baptized her in 
Denmark and she became his second 
wife in April, 1858. During the next 
years she worked hard to maintain her 
family of nine children. 

In 1879, she came with her husband 
to San Juan and endured the hardships 
of that journey. 

She was a great student of the Bible, 
a woman of deep faith. Her natural cul- 
ture was apparent to all who saw her. 
She was very active in the church, serv- 
ing especially in the Relief Society. In 
1888, she was made President of the 
Bluff Ward Relief Society and served in 
that capacity about twenty years. Two 
years after her husband’s death she 
passed away on December 19, 1908, in 
Bluff. Her children were Jens, Joe, Mar- 
garet, Hyrum, Francis, Lucinda, Caro- 
line, and Johnny. 

Kathryn Johnson, who married Bishop 
Nielson as his third wife, bore him three 
children, Annette, Uriah, and Freeman. 
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Hans Joseph Nielson 
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Hans Joseph Nielson was born to Jens 
and Kirsten Nielson at Parowan, Utah, 
on January 24, 1860. He came with first 
scouters to San Juan in 1879, returned 
to Parowan in September. When the 
general move was made he came back 
through the Hole-in-the-Rock. In 1882, 
he married Ida E. Lyman in the St. 
George Temple. They reached Bluff 
May 21, 1882. 

To them were born J. Edward, Ly- 
man, Ethel, Lydia, Shirley, Alta, Herma, 
and Clisbe. 

In the early 1890's, Joseph was called 
and filled a mission of two years. He 
built a general merchandise store at 
Verdure, one room of which was used 
for a school house. He owned sheep and 
also farmed. He farmed at Bluff and 
grazed large herds of sheep in the Blue 
Mountain vicinity. 

He gave his time with devotion in 
teaching the young people to be honest 
and was a leading character in pioneer 
development. 

He was very courageous and was 
asked to be in all the posses and other 
parties where courage and ingenuity 
were needed. His judgment was relied 
upon. He made friends easily and won 
their confidence. 

He died December 24, 1903. 
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Ida Evelyn Lyman Nielson 


Ida Lyman was born March 28, 1959, 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, a daughter of 


‘ 


Amasa Lyman and Lydia Partridge Ly- 
man. Her childhood days were spent in 
Salt Lake and Millard County. 


When the call came for the Saints 
to go to San Juan, Ida left with her 
brothers and sisters, Walter, Platte D. 
and May, for that destination. It was 
on this trip that she met her future 
husband, Hans Joseph Nielson. Ida 
drove a span of mules down the “Hole” 
and prided herself on that feat as she 
was only 21 at that time. 


In the fall of 1880, Ida taught school 
in Bluff, the first teacher in that town. 
Her wages were an old cow named 
“Blue.” In November of 1881, she and 
Joe Nielson went in a covered wagon 
to St. George to be married. As a wife 
and mother she lived the typical life of 
a frontier woman. To keep her husband 
on a mission in the Eastern States, she 
made and sold exquisite buckskin gloves. 
She was adept in caring for the sick and 
was a member of the burial committee 
for years. She was active in church 
affairs. She died in April, 1922. 
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Francis Nielson 


Francis Nielson came through the 
Hole-in-the-Rock in 1880 at the age of 
twelve. A prominent leader in communi- 
ty as well as church affairs, he served 
the term in the State Legislature. He 
married Leona Jane Walton November 
30. 1892. 
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Leona Jane Walton Nielson 


Leona Jane Walton Nielson, a Bluff 
pioneer was nine years old when her 
parents brought her through the Hole- 
in-the-Rock. She was a pioneer of Mon- 
ticello, also, haying gone up to Monti- 
cello when the people from Bluff were 
called to that place. 


anita prea 


William E. Oliver and 
Mary Jane Mills Oliver 


William E. Oliver and wife, Mary 
Jane Mills Oliver and children, Adelaide, 
Harrison, and Alvera, came to Grayson 
September 4, 1910. They bought two 
lots in the townsite where Philip and 
Riley Hurst now live. They lived in a 
tent there during the winter of 1910. 


They homesteaded land on White Mesa 
four miles below town. He built his 
home where Leland Shumway now lives. 
He helped build the ditch to Blanding 
which was started in the spring of 19] L 
He was elected sheriff of San Juan Coun- 
ty in 1922 and was instrumental in get- 
ting the Ute Indians on a Reservation 
in 1923 when Posey, the outlaw, was 
killed. 

He was murdered February 28, 1935, 
and is buried at Blanding. His wife, 


Mary Jane Oliver, died August 4, 19-47, 


Pee 


Pesan ies 
Lemuel Hardison Redd, Junior 


Lemuel Hardison Redd, Jr., was born 
in Spanish Fork, Utah, October 5, 1856, 
‘the first child of L. H. Redd, Sr. and 
Keziah Jane Butler. When “Lem” was 
six years old he moved with his family 
to New Harmony. There he grew to 
manhood. Representing Kane ‘County, 
he obtained teaching credentials at the 
University of Dasaiet in 1875-76, and 
taught the following year in New Har- 
mony. In 1878, he married Eliza Ann 
Westover and the new couple moved 
to Leeds where Lem opened a butcher 
shop. Soon after, they were called to 
San Juan. 

When the Hole-in-the-Rock company 
arrived in Bluff, L. H. Redd was immedi- 
ately called into positions of trust and 
responsibility. In 1881, he was ordained 
a high priest and set apart as second 
counselor to Bishop Jens Nielson, in 
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which capacity he labored for twenty 
years, and on Bishop Nielson’s death, he 
became bishop of Bluff. He served as 
superintendent of the Sunday School, 
secretary of the YMMIA, and ward clerk. 
From 1910 until his death in 1923, he 
presided over San Juan Stake. 

The following activities highlighted 
L. H. Redd’s record as a public servant. 
He served as first county assessor and 
collector and gave support to a long list 
of public enterprises — educational and 
cultural projects, the damming of the 
San Juan River, water and light systems, 
telephone and merchantile cooperatives. 
He represented his district in the second 
Utah State Legislature and was _ re- 
elected to a second term. He is remem- 
bered for wisdom in dealing with the 
Indians. He helped organize and held 
large interests in the Bluff, Monticello, 
and Grayson cooperative stores, the San 
Juan-Dolores telephone system, Bland- 
ing Irrigation Company, State Bank of 
San Juan, and the LaSal Livestock Com- 
pany. 

Lemuel Hardison Redd took a great 
deal of pride and satisfaction in the 
knowledge that he was one of the found- 
ers of San Juan County. His vigorous life 
of activity came to an end June 1, 1923, 
from an attack of influenza. 


Elize Ann Westover 

Eliza Ann Westover was born Decem- 
ber 17, 1854, in Cottonwood (now a 
part of Salt Lake City). When parents, 
Charles and Eliza Ann Havens West- 
over, were called to help settle Utah’s 
Dixie, eight-year-old Eliza drove a team 
and wagon from Salt Lake City to St. 
George. The Westovers assisted in build- 
ing the towns of Pinto and Washington 
and afterward returned to St. George. 
Eliza became acquainted with L. H. 
Redd while they were both at the Uni- 
versity of Deseret and after teaching two 
or three terms in Pinto, she married Lem 
in the St. George Temple, April 11, 
1878. 

When they were called to Bluff, Eliza 
again became a teamstress, driving a 
covered wagon most of the way from 
Leeds to Bluff. She was a diligent work- 


er in San Juan church and community 
activities, serving as counselor in the 
Ward Primary, second counselor and 
president and Stake counselor in the 
Relief Society. She was noted as an ex- 
pert housekeeper and cook. 

Eight children were born to Eliza and 
L. H. Redd: Lulu, Hattie, Lemuel H., 
Herbert H., Edith, Charles, Marion, and 
Amy. 

Eliza Ann Redd died in Salt Lake 
City, March 17, 1938. 

Lucy Zing Lyman 

Lucy Zing Lyman Redd, “Aunt Lucy,” 
as she was commonly called in the little 
known village of Bluff, will be remem- 
bered as a quiet, reserved and unassum- 
ing person. Her name will not be known 
for her glamorous deeds or for holding 
high positions, but she will be remem- 
bered by many of the poor and needy 
in her community — those who in sorrow 


and sickness knew the comfort of her ~ 


sympathy and helping hand in their dis- 
tress. She is remembered by her family 
as a most devoted mother who gave 
praise and encouragement rather than 
criticism and punishment. 

“Aunt Lucy” was born August 26, 
1860, in Salt Lake City. She was one of 
a large family of children of Apostle 
Amasa M. Lyman. Her mother was 
Eliza Maria Partridge Lyman, daughter 
of Edward Partridge, who was the first 
Presiding Bishop of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. She spent 
most of her early life in Fillmore, Utah. 
November 5, 1880, she went with her 
mother and brother, Platte D., to make 
her home in Bluff. October 31, 1883, 
Lucy was sealed to Lemuel Hardison 
Redd, Jr. in the St. George Temple. 

She knew all the trials and vicissitudes 
of early pioneer life in a wild, uncivilized 
country, occupied mainly by Indians and 
vicious outlaws of whom the settlers 
lived in constant fear. She learned to 
make a home out of a hovel, and to be 
resourceful in many ways. She washed, 
carded, spun and wove the wool from 
their own sheep, into clothing, stockings, 
and bedding; she made soap from the 
tallow, tended bees and extracted the 
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honey, and became adept at making 
buckskin gloves to sell. Her mother, coh oi 
was an expert tailoress, taught her to 
be clever at sewing which she did both 
for herself and olinaans 

In Bluff she lived in a one-room house 
until after her fourth child was born. 
Two more rooms were added later. In 
1907, she moved to Blanding. Here she 
continued to pioneer until her husband 
built a fine brick home for her. Here she 
entertained members of the General 
Authorities of the L.D.S. Church and 
some of the high State Officials. 

She was always active in the Relief 
Society Organization; she had a strong 
testimony of the truthfulness of the Gos- 


pel and taught it, both by precept and 


example, to her children. 

She died January 3, 1930, in Bland- 
ing, Utah. 

Her children are: Carlie Eliza (Shurt- 
liff), L. Frank, Annie (Neff), and 
Amasa Jay. 

Hyrum Perkins and his wife, 
Rachel Marie Corey Perkins 

Hyrum Perkins was born February 16, 
1851, in Lansamlett, Wales. When he 
was eighteen he came to the United 
States and settled in Ogden in order to 
earn enough money to send for his fam- 
ily. When the family arrived, they all 
settled in Cedar City. The fourteen chil- 
dren, with the parents, had good voices 
and sang in many places. 

In 1876, he married Rachel Marie 
Corey who was born in Cedar City, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1853. They were married in the 
St. George Temple. The family was 
called to settle San Juan in 1879 and 
Hyrum and his brother, Ben, had char ge 
of the blasting and the drilling of ote 
on the Hole-in-the-Rock road, as they 
had had experience with powder in the 
mines of Wales. 

Hyrum was a prominent cattleman, a 
staunch church member, serving as a 
member of the San Juan Stake High 
Council. He believed in education, and 
six of his nine children attended the 
Brigham Young University at Provo. He 
passed away in Bluff, March 12, 1917, 
of heart trouble. 


Like her husband, Rachel was a hard- 
working woman. Obedient to the calls 
the church made upon her and her fam- 
ily, she was active in the Bluff Ward. 
She was a friend to the Indians and 
gained their confidence. Her nine chil- 
dren were George, Margaret, Rachel, 
Hyrum Corey, Daniel, Frank, Ruth, 
a and Joseph Earl. 
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Bie coe a \ \ eae 
Benjamin Perkins 

Benjamin Perkins, son of Jane 
Mathews and William Perkins, was born 
January 14, 1844, in Langyfelach, Swan- 
sea, Wales. At the age of six years, he 
began working in the coal mine with his 
father. 

He became a member of the Latter- 
day Saint Church and emigrated to the 
United States when seventeen years old. 
Utah was his destination. He stopped 
to do construction work on the Trans- 
continental Railroad near Omaha, Ne- 
braska, to get the necessary means to 
complete the westward journey. Travel- 
ing by ox team, he arrived in ‘Utah and 
worked until he had sufficient money to 
send for his childhood sweetheart, Mary 
Ann Williams. They were married in Salt 
Lake City October 4, 1869, and made 
their home at Cedar City. There they 
lived until called by their church to 
settle at Bluff in 1879. 

They were members of the famous 
Hole-in-the-Rock group. Mr. Perkins, 
with his brother Hyrum, had charge of 
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the rock work in making a road down 
the apparently impregnable cliff to the 
Colorado River. 

Benjamin, with his wife, Mary Ann, 
and their children moved to Monticello 
in 1902 and later built a fine rock home. 
He engaged in farming, freighting and 
road work. He was still active mwhen 
death came at the age of eighty-two in 
Los Angeles, California. 

Mr. Perkins was the father of two 
large families. Sarah Williams became 
his second wife. Their children are: 
Mary Ellen, Beatrice, Sarah, Gladys, 
Ione, Irene, Alberta, Minerva, and 
Leonard. 

Benjamin and his first wife, Mary Ann, 
had ten children. The seven that grew 
to maturity are: Mary Jane, Katherine, 
Naomi, Daniel B., John, Ruth, Alvira, 
and a foster daughter, Cordelia Thurs- 
ton. 

Benjamin Perkins is remembered for 
his loyalty to his church, and family, 
for his love of music and his ability as 
an amateur entertainer, for his practical 
judgment and boundless energy. 


Mary Ann Williams Perkins 


Benjamin Perkin’s first wife, Mary 
Ann, was born in Llwitt, Verdure, in 
Wales, August 27, 1851, to Evan Wil- 
liams and “Mary Davis. At the age of 
eighteen she left her family in Wales 
atid came to Utah in 1869 on the first 
transcontinental train to pass through 


Utah. She became the wife of Benjamin 
Perkins in October, 1869, and thereafter 
her fortune was linked with his until 
her death at Cane Springs, October 11, 
1912. 

Friends said of her, “She was a pio- 
neer woman ‘born to the purple’ with an 
innate refinement that hardships could 
never change. She had deep convictions 
and an unlimited ability to live by 
them.” 


Sarah Williams Perkins 

Sarah Williams was born May 23, 
1860, at Llwitt, Verdure, in Wales. While 
yet in her teens she came with her 
parents to America settling at Cedar 
City, Utah. 

Shortly after arriving at Cedar, Sarah 
—then only nineteen years old-— joined 
her sister und husband who had been 
called by President Taylor to help open 
a mission in southeastern Utah. While 
on this Hole-in-the-Rock trek, Sarah was 
so impressed with the Mormon pioneer’s 
way of life that she investigated the 
Mormon religion and was baptized into 
the church eiter: arriving at Bluff. 

On October 28, 1881, esha became the 
second wife of Benjamin Perkins in the 
St. George Temple. 

She was the mother of ten children, 
nine girls and one boy, all growing to 
maturity. But two daughters, the son 
and his wife were claimed in death in 
their early married years, leaving fam- 
ilies of little folks. 
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So her new home—a life’s long dream 
—was shared for many years with her 
orphaned grandchildren. 

After her husband died in 1926, she 
moved to Salt Lake City where she did 
ordinance work in the Salt Lake Temple 
until health failed her and she returned 
to her children in San Juan. 

Death came June 30, 1943, to this 
little mother of unsurpassed faith, cour- 
age, and love for her family, her church, 
and her adopted country. 


Lorenzo Peterson 

Lorenzo Peterson, the first man to file 
and live on a homestead on Summit 
Point, came from Ephraim, Utah, in 
1915. Born June 29, 1892, he was the 
son of Gunda Oleson, a native of Nor- 
way, and Andrew Christian Peterson, a 
native of Denmark. 

After homesteading on the Point, 
Lorenzo returned to Ephraim and 
brought back his parents and brothers, 
Levi and Edgar. Lorenzo lived in a lum- 
ber shack with his family while each 
of the men farmed their own homestead. 
He returned to Ephraim with his parents 
in 1928 and has since married Louise 
Hackwell. 


James William Palmer and 
Olive Myrtle and Eva Minerva Black 

James William Palmer was born Sep- 
tember 23, 1860, in Provo Valley, Utah. 
He was the son of Zemira Palmer and 
Sallie Knight. 

He was raised as a farmer and sheep- 
herder. He married at the age of 19. 
Later he joined the first settlers in Or- 
derville where he met and married 
Olive Myrtle Black in ‘the St. George 
Temple. 

They lived in the United Order. Later 
they moved to Circle Valley, then to 
Snow Flake, Arizona; from there to Old 
Mexico where he raised a large family. 

At the time of the revolution in 1912, 
he was driven out and lost everything 
he had. Grayson, in San Juan County, 
was just open for filing at that time and 
he came all the way by team and wagon 
to what is now the town of Blanding 


and filed on some land, pitched a tent 
and with his family lived in it until he 
could clear a place and later build a 
home. 

He was very active in farming and 
road building. He helped with the White 
Mesa Dugway, did most of the rock 
work for the West Water Bridge which 
is still in use. 

He owned one of the best dry farms 
in the Bull Dog area. He was an active 
member in the Latter-day Saint Church. 
He was proud of his home and family; 
a good husband and father. He died 
February 20, 1931, at the age of 71. At 
the present time he has living 345 
grandchildren and 63 great grandchil- 
dren. 

Olive Myrtle Black was married to 
James William Palmer in the St. George 
Temple. They had twelve children. 

She was a midwife in Old Mexico un- 
til the Revolution down there. Then she 
came with her family to Blanding, San 
Juan County, where she carried on with 
the samme work until a few years before 
her death. She helped bring into the 
world seven hundred babies. She never 
lost a patient and only two babies. . . 
a marvelous record ... a marvelous 
woman. 

She died in Blanding October 19, 
1949, at the age of 84. 

Eva Minerva Black Palmer was mar- 
ried to James William Palmer December 
25, 1883, in the St. George Temple; 
then went to Old Mexico where they 
had a large family. They came to Bland- 

ing in 1910, where she helped pioneer 
the town then called, Grayson. She was 
a devoted wife and mother. She was 
very industrious up to the time of her 
death in August 10, 1950, at the age of 
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Arvel Wallace Porter 
Arvel Wallace Porter and family, con- 
sisting of his wife, Charlotte Elizabeth 
Carroll Porter, and sons, Arvel Walter, 


-Willavd Warriner, James Earl, and Har- 


old Wayne, arrived in Grayson, San Juan 
County, April 26, 1909. ‘The following 
sons were born in Grayson: Elmo Ed. 
ward, Wendell Carroll, and Maurice 
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Arvel Wallace Porter 


Carroll. Arvel had been ordained to the 
office of a Seventy. He was active in the 
ward as chorister for some time, and 
filled a mission to the Eastern States 
from October, 1919, to December, 1921. 

Charlotte Elizabeth served as Teacher 
in Sunday School, YWMIA, and Relief 
Society. She was set apart as counselor 
in the Stake Presidency of YWMIA on 
October 18, 1912, and served for two 
years. She was postmistress in Blanding 
from September, 1919, to September 30, 
1922. 

Arvel Walter and Willard Warriner 
served in France in World War II. 

The family left San Juan County Au- 
gust 22, 1922, and settled in Ogden, 
Weber County, Utah. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Tom Ray 


Tom Ray, first settler of La Sal, was 
born in Tennessee in 1840. His parents 
died while he was very young and Tom 
earned his own livelihood almost from 
childhood. In 1859, he married Eliza- 
beth Lean Maxwell, also a Tennessee 
native, who was born in 1844. When the 
Civil War broke out Tom Ray and a 
brother joined the Confederate Army 
and two other brothers joined the Union 
Army. During Tom’s absence Mrs. Ray 
and infant son, Neal, were left alone on 
a four-acre “stumpy” tract of land with 
one mule to do the farming. Somehow 
Mrs. Ray was able to sandwich enough 
time into her days of farm work to take 
reading lessons from a neighbor woman. 

Talk of tremendous opportunities. in 
the West was a favorite topic of con- 
versation in these days and in 1865, 
soon after Tom returned from the army, 
the Rays prepared to make the trek. 
They spent six months in Missouri and 
then settled in Denver, Colorado, for a 
time. In 1869, they went to Idaho and 
pitched their temt where Weiser now 
stands. For seven years (1870-1877) the 
Rays were engaged in farming around 
Chico, California. In 1877, they made 
another move—this time to Utah. Arriv- 
ing in La Sal in 1878 or 1879, the Rays 
spent six years here before moving to 
Paradox, Colorado. The prominent role 
of the Rays in the settlement of La Sal 
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is told in some detail in the article on 
the history of La Sal. 

Among the first settlers of Paradox, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray repeated and added 
to their previous civic contributions. 
Here they spent most of the remainder 
of their lives maintaining a 320-acre 
farm and a 500-head herd of cattle. 

The Bowen Publishing Company’s 
Progressive Men of Western Colorado 
pays this tribute to Tom Ray: “. he 
has won from the reluctant hand of an 
adverse fate a competence for life and 
a leading place in the regard of his fel- 
low citizens of the county he has done 
so much to improve and develop.” 


The Rays were the parents of ten 
children: Cornelius, Mary, Fannie, Wil- 
liam, Emma, Emal C., Marion, Philan- 
der, Hugh, Rnd Lavernie. 


—— 


Lemuel Hardison Redd, Senior 


Lemuel H. Redd was born in Onslow 
County, North Carolina, July 31, 1836. 
All of his ancestry were colonial settlers 
and Revolutionary War patriots. His 
father, John Hardison Redd, moved to 
Tennessee, accepted the Gospel there, 
emigrated to Utah in 1850, and settled 
in Spanish Fork. There, young Lemuel 
grew up and married Keziah Jane But- 
ler. They answered a call from the 
Church to help open up lead mines in 
Las Vegas. The mines did not materialize, 
so they returned to Spanish Fork three 
weeks before their first child, Lemuel 
Hardison Jr., was born. When they had 
four children, they answered a call to 
settle New Harmony, Washington Coun- 
ty. 

Here he served in various community 
activities. He set all the broken bones 
and pulled all the aching teeth of two 
communities. He married, here, Sarah 
Louisa Chamberlain and twenty of his 
children were born in New Harmony. 

He was part of another pioneering 
venture — the journey to San Juan in 
1879. On this trip he was called with 
George B. Hobbs, George Sevy, and 
George Morrill to scout a ‘passable route 
for the settlers across the perilous 


gnarled sandstone and sometimes dense- 
ly foraged terrain between the Hole-in- 
the-Rock and what was to become the 
settlement of Bluff. 


He never settled permanently in San 
Juan, but eight of his sons did. They 
were Lemuel: Hardison, Junior; James 
Monroe, Wayne Hardison, Benjamin 
Franklin, Lemuel Burton, Parley, John 
‘Wiley, ae Ancil Ray. One of his 
eerie seven children was- born there. 
His ancestry and early training seemed 
to fit him for the role he played in San 
Juan history. 


BESTE Tete em om cys 
SAAS 


James Monroe aes 


James Monroe Redd was born in New 
Harmony, Washington County, Utah, 
Augut 24, 1863. As a young man of 16 
years he came with the original pioneers 
through the historic Hole- in-the-Rock, 
arriving in Bluff April 6, 1880. He 
helped drive the cattle and horses all the 
way on that trip, thus rendering a valu- 
able service. He assisted his father, 
Lemnel H. Redd, Sr., one of the leaders 
of that notable body. In June of 1880, he 
returned to his home in Washington 
County, where he lived until 1887. 
Again he returned to the San Juan mis- 
sion, accompanied by his wife, Lucinda 
A. Pace, whom he had married in 1884, 
and his two small children. 

In Bluff, Monroe engaged in the cattle 
raising business, in a company with 
Joshua Stevens, Apostle Brigham Young, 
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and Platte D. Lyman. Later he joined 
the Bluff Pool when the people of Bluff 
bought out a Texas cattle company. 

In 1899, he was one of thirteen men, 
most of them.married, who represented 
their church as missionaries. He labored 
in Tennessee where ‘years before his 
grandfather had accepted the Gospel. 
He returned in 1901. In 1905, he moved 
his family to Monticello where he en- 
gaged in farming. 

He served in various capacities in the 
church from president of the YMMIA 
in Monticello to a member of the High 
Council in the San Juan Stake for a 
number of years. He was supervisor of 
Ward Teaching for many years. 

He cied May 30, 1937, following a 
lingering illness. 
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Lucinda Alivia Pace Redd 


Lucinda Alvia Pace Redd was born 
in New Harmony, Utah, on September 
24, 1864. She married James Monroe 
Redd on April 2, 1884, in the St. George 
Temple. In 1887, she came with her hus- 
band and two small children to Bluff 
where opportunities in cattle raising had 
intrigued her husband who had driven 
cattle to Bluff in the original trek 
through the Hole-in-the-Rock. 

An easier trip to Bluff was made. 
They crossed the Colorado River at 
Dandy Crossing, now called Hite. 

iler first home in Bluff was a log cabin 
with dirt floors where the family lived 


for six months. Later her husband 
bought the home of Apostle Brigham 
Young, an acre of land and a three-room 
log house (dirt room) for the fabulous 
sum of $250.00. This home was in the 
luxury class at that time. 

After moving to Monticello, she con- 
tinued her community work. She was 
Treasurer of San Juan County for two 
years. She, with other women, was in- 
strumental in getting the water system 
and electric light systems installed in 
Monticello. This was prompted by an 
epidemic of typhoid fever which she 
helped to nurse. In the “flu” epidemic 
she nursed many and all who were ill. 

She has seen many, many changes 
come in San Juan County where she 
still lives. 

In additon te caring for her family of 
nine children, she found time to help 
in various capacities in the church and 
the communities. In Bluff she was presi- 
ent of the YWMIA for eleven years; 
she also served in the Stake MIA part 
of this time. She served for a period 
of thirty years in the Stake Relief So- 
ciety, first as secretary and then coun- 
selor to Aunt Mary Jones, and later as 
president for a period of eight years. 

In Bluff she acted as postmistress in 
the small post office. 


Parley Redd and Ruth Hurst Redd 


A very colorful figure in San Juan his- 
tory, Parley Redd, has accomplished 
many things. His childhood training and 
experiences make a varied background 
for his present day activities. He was 
born in New Harmony, Utah, February 
7, 1883. He came to Bluff for three years 
with his parents, then left with them 
for the Mormon colonies in Old Mexico. 

Early in life in Mexico, he started 
in the mercantile business. After his 
marriage to Ruth Hurst, May 27, 1911, 
the couple journeyed to Grayson, where 
Parley had a job in the Grayson Co- 
operative Store. This was the beginning 
of his venture into the merchantile busi- 
ness, for he bought out the Grayson Co- 
op and the Parley Redd Mercantile was 
born. 
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Throughout his life he had been an 
ardent worker in the L.D.S. Church. A 
friendly man, Parl had a way with 
Whites and Indians. His homely wit was 
very refreshing. Vincent, Kent, Gordon, 
Dale, TR ey and Jacqueline are the 
living children of the couple. Parley died 
April oO. 3850, 

Ruth Hurst Redd was born in Colonia 
Dublan, Chihauhau, Mexico, on June 
23, 1891, « daughter of Philip and Eliza- 
beth Wilcox Hurst. She attended Ele- 
mentary school at Colonia Dublan and 
later attended High School at Juarez 
Stake Academy at Colonia Juarez. She 
knew the trials of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion. On May 27, 1911, she bade fare- 
well to her Pave country, her family, 
and friends and was married that day 
in El] Paso, Texas, to Parley Redd. On 
June 7, 1911, their marriage was solemn- 
ized in the Salt Lake Temple. 

They came to Thompson on the train 
and from there came to San Juan in the 
old white top stage, crossing the river 
at Moab on the ferry. Wayne H. Redd 
met them at Monticello ‘and brought 
them to Blanding—or Grayson—in a small 
buggy, arriving here June 12, 1911. Ruth 
has held many positions in the Church 
in the forty-four years that she has lived 
here: Ward Primary Secretary, 2nd 
Counselor in M.I.A., Ist Counselor in 
M.LA., Ward Relief Society Secretary, 
Ist Counselor in Stake Relief Society, 
Stake Relief Society President, Stake 
Missionary for two years, Primary Stake 
Board member, Sunday School Stake 
Board member, Bee Hive Teacher, Pri- 
mary Teacher, and Relief Society 
Teacher. 


Lemuel Burton Redd and 
Irene Hatch Redd 


Born in New Harmony, Utah, Septem- 
ber 17, 1876, Lemuel Burton Redd came 
to Grayson, October 12, 1912. He was 
accompanied by his wife and four- 
month-old son. He had spent his child- 
hood herding sheep and working for a 
Texas outfit. ae 1892, he had gone with 
his family to Old Mexico. He early 
training in the mercantile business was 


under Henry Erying, a well-known busi- 
nessman. He filled a mission in 1907- 
1908 to Mexico.’ He married Irene 
Hatch, June 12, 1911. 

Burt took an intensive course in bank- 
ing in Salt Lake City in the winter of 
1912, and with his previous training, ‘he 
became cashier of the new San Juan 
State Bank. The bank was organized in 
the spring of 1913. He was connected 
with the bank until the time of his 
death, October 9, 1930. An active mem- 
ber of the church, he was a member of 
the Stake High Council at the time he 
passed away. "The children of the family 
are: L. Burton, John, Kermit, Keith, 
Francelle, Lloyd, and Jewell. 

Irene Hatch, daughter of John Hatch 
and Maria McClellan, born September 
30, 1887, in Koosharem, Utah. Her fam- 
ily moved to Colonia Juarez, Mexico. 
They traveled by team, crossing the 
Colorado River on the old ferry at Lee’s 
Ferry. They arrived in Colonia, Juarez, 
on Christmas Eve in 1898. She attended 
the schools in Colonia Juarez and grad- 
uated from the Juarez Stake Academy 
in 1908. She was bookkeeper for the 
Juarez Tanning Manufacturing Com- 
pany for two years. In 1910, she went 
to Colonia Dublan to take a position as 
bookkeeper for the Haymore Mercan- 
tile Company. She was married to L. B. 
Redd, June 12, 1911, and came to Gray- 
son, San Juan County, October 12, 1912. 

From the time she was sixteen when 
she taught her first Sunday School class, 
to the present date she has never been 
idle in church work. 

Since coming to Grayson she has been 
President of the Ward Y.L.M.1L.A., Ward 
Relief Society, Ward Primary, L.D.S. 
Girls Program and Counselor to the 
Stake Primary President. She has loved 
her work that took her to the sick and 
needy, and is still a faithful Sunday 
School teacher and Relief Society visit- 
ing teacher. Since her husband’s death 
in 1930 she has raised their seven chil- 
dren, always teaching them the Gospel. 
Their home has been a home where 


family love was the guiding light. 
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Wayne Hardison Redd and 
Caroline Nielson Redd 


Wayne H. Redd, one of the most 
prominent of San Juan settlers was born 
February 27, 1870, at New Harmony, 
Utah. He moved to Bluff in 1890 and 
was married to Caroline Nielson, daugh- 
ter of Bishop Jense Nielson, in Novem- 
ber 15, 1893, in the Salt Lake Temple. 

He was a successful stock grower in 
Bluff and active in community affairs. 
In 1909, he moved his family to Bland- 
ing. He was principal and teacher of the 
Seminary for over twenty years. He 
served as counselor to three stake presi- 
dents. He served as bishop for five years, 
and was then called to serve as stake 
president. 


Caroline Nielson was born in Cedar 
City, Utah, July 21, 1874. She was the 
eighth child of a family of nine. She was 
six when she made the trek to Bluff 
through the dreaded Hole-in-the-Rock. 
She remembers a few things about the 
trip. With the Nielson family she lived 
in the Fort for protection and shelter. 
As she grew older she worked in the 
fields with her brothers and sisters. She 
and Wayne Redd were the first couple 
from Bluff to be married in the Salt Lake 
Temple. Her life in Blanding was full 
and complete. A modest woman, her first 
love was her family and her home, but 
she worked in the church auxiliaries also. 
It was her happy lot to entertain many 
of the church authorities. The children 
in the family were: Leland W., Miriam, 
Adelbert, Josephine, Joseph, Bernice, 
Alma, Sterling, and Norma. 


Benjamin Franklin Redd — 
(known as Ben F. Redd) 


He was born 27 April 1872 in New 
Harmony, Washington County, Utah. 
He was the son of Lemuel Hardison 
Redd. He spent his boyhood in Washing- 
ton County. When Ben was 19, the fam- 
ily moved to Bluff, Utah. After two 
years they moved on to Colonia Juarez, 
Mexico. Ben took up the trade of car- 
pentry, and helped to build the Juarez 
academy. 


Benjamin Franklin Redd and wife, 
_Lovisa) Hawkins 

While living there he met and mar- 
ried Louisa Hawkins. Their four chil- 
dren are: Benjamin Franklin Redd, Jr., 
Eva, Louesa, and Alice. 

Because he was troubled with malaria 
in Old Mexico, he moved his family to 
Bluff, San Juan County, Utah, in Octo- 
ber, 1907. Leaving his family in Bluff, 
he came on to Grayson (now Blanding) 
and helped build some of the first build- 
ings there. 

In the spring of 1908, he moved his 
family to Grayson, built them a home 
and set up a carpentry shop. Here he 
spent the rest of his life. 

Two more children, Florence and 
Genevive, were born at this residence. 

He helped to build most of the older 
homes in Blanding. He made most of 
the coffins until about 1940. 

He and his wife were active in church 
and civic affairs. He was the first coun- 
selor in Sunday School in the Grayson 
Ward when it was organized. He also 
worked in the ¥.M.M.LA. She also was 
first president of the Y.W.M.LA. She 
was later president of the Primary, a 
Sunday School teacher and active in Re- 
lief Society. 

Ben was very helpful to the other 
people of the community in several 
ways, particularly in helping people who 
suffered with a toothache. As there was 
no dentist in the community and he had 
some forceps, he was called upon to pull 
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the aching teeth. Many times he was 
roused out of bed in the middle of the 
night to perform this service. 

On December 14, 1943, his wife died. 
He died January 4, 1952 at the age of 
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David John and 

Elizabeth May Sievens Rogers 
David John Rogers was born October 
9, 1866, at Provo, Utah. When he was 
ten years old, his father was called by 
President Brigham Young to take his 
family and help settle Salt River Valley, 
Arizona. They settled in Lehi, Arizona. 

He married Elizabeth May Stevens in 
the Temple at Manti, Utah, on Novem- 
ber 25, 1891. 

He has been a true pioneer. Besides 
his years in Lehi, he has helped build 
the ditches and roads, churches and 
schools of two towns in San Juan County. 

He went to Bluff, Utah, in 1893, 
where he moved from a pioneering ven- 
ture in LaPlata, New Mexico. While 
living in Bluff, he quarried the rock for 
some of the stone homes being built at 
that time. 

He was one of the first men to move 
onto White Mesa and start work on the 
ditch and tunnel, helping Walter Lyman 
with the first ditch survey. He was one 
of the stalwarts in founding the town of 
Blanding. 

His positions in both civic and reli- 
gious affairs have been many and varied. 
He served as a counselor in the first bish- 


opric of Blanding. He was a Stake 
M.I.A. worker when it took several 
weeks with a team and buggy or on 
horseback to visit the wards. The stake 
at that time included parts of New Mexi- 
co, Colorado, and Utah. He has been 
Stake High Counselor and President of 
the High Priests’ Quorum. His work as 
a teacher in the Priesthood quorums and 
auxiliary organizations of the Church 
have been outstanding. His keen know]- 
edge of the scriptures and unfailing dili- 
gence, united with his devout testimony 
of the Gospel have made him a power 
for good among old and young. 

He served three missions for his 
church. His first, as a young man, he 
was called from Lehi, Arizona, to serve 
in the Mexican Mission in the city of 
Mexico. While living in Bluff, he was 
called to go to Arizona on a short term 
mission, spending six months in and near 
Snowflake Stake. In later years, after his 
family was raised, he spent six months 
in the Spanish-American Mission. 

Elizabeth May Stevens Rogers was 
born in Holden, Utah, August 14, 1870. 
She is the daughter of Walter and Mari- 
etta Mace Stevens. She came as a young 
girl with her parents to the San Juan 
country. She met and married David 
John Rogers, making the trip from Bluff 
to Thompson Springs, the nearest rail- 
road station, in a covered wagon, in six 
days. 

Her life has been an example of thrift 
and industry. With her husband she 
helped build a home on White Mesa, 
homesteading a quarter section of land 
where the town of Blanding now stands. 
From her first recollection she has been 
a lover of flowers and has enjoyed caring 
for them, both indoors and outside. 

She was secretary in the Relief Society 
in Bluff and was a Relief Society Visit- 
ing Teacher for many years. She was the 
first Primary President in the Blanding 
Ward and has been a faithful teacher in 
the Sunday School. 

Brother and Sister Rogers are the par- 
ents of twelve children: John D. Rogers, 
Mrs. Wallace A. Burnham (Emma), 
Mrs. John F. Hurst (Bertha), Mrs. 
Arthur Chappell (Nina), Clarence M. 
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Rogers, Anthony S. Rogers, Mrs. Ernest 
Coppenger (Lila), Lauren Rogers (de- 
ceased), Rulon S. Rogers. Their children 
ure prominent in the communities in 
which they live in both civic and church 
capacities. 


John David Rogers 


ohn David Rogers was born October 
1, 1892, at Jackson, LaPlata County, 
New Mexico, the son of David John 
Rogers and Elizabeth May Stevens. 

In the spring of 1907, he moved with 
his father’s family to White Mesa, where 
Blanding now stands. He married Luella 
Hurst, December 15, 1915. They are 


the parents of three children: Helen, 


now Mrs. Kermit M. Redd, Milton 
David, and Arthur Hurst, killed in action 
in Second World War. 

A stockman-farmer by occupation, his 
life has been one of service in com- 
munity, civic, and religious activities. 
He has served his city as a councilman, 
and his county as a deputy sheriff, and 
county commissioner. He was director 
of the Co-operative Health Association, 
and Chairman of the San Juan Board of 
Public Welfare. Among his many church 
positions have been those of missionary, 
Temple missionary, High Counselor, 
Counselor in the Ward Bishopric, and 
Counselor in the Stake Presidency. 


He was Bishop of the Blanding Ward 
for almost ten years, which position he 
held at the time it was divided. 


John Edward Rogerson and 
Sarah Jane Perkins 


John Edward Rogerson was born in 
Preston, England, February 29, 1848. 
He was the youngest of ten children. 
His mother’s name was Mary Ferron. 
She heard the gospel, was converted, 
joined the church, and came to Utah. 
John’s father would not accompany them 
because he had a good job and would 
not give it up. He had told his wife to 
bring her Mormon gods to the house 
and feed them but never ask him to 
come to the meeting. John’s mother was 
converted and was baptized in the River 


Ribble, being the first to be baptized 
by Heber C. Kimball. She sailed to 
America on the ship Horizon. 

John E. was also baptized in the River 
Ribble, at the age of eight by James 
Crige in 1850. 

The family arrived in Boston June 30, 
1856. They left Iowa July 28, 1856, with 
the ill-fated Edward Martin Hand Cart 
Company. They nearly starved to death 
before reaching Salt Lake City. From 
there they were called to Parowan. John 
E. worked at Brother Prince’s shingle 
mill all summer. 

He was called to Monticello in 1888, 
where he lived until he died. John E. 
Rogerson was sustained as Sunday 
School Superintendent in November. He 
also was supervisor of the road, choir 
leader, and called for all the square 
dances for many years. 

He died June 22, 1928. 

Sarah Jane Perkins was born in Paro- 
wan, Iron County, Utah, January 17, 
1861. Her father died when she was 
nine years old. She received part of her 
education in Parowan under Morgan 
Richard and John Dalley and then went 
to Salt Lake City to study under Mrs. 
Cook. 

Sarah Jane and John E. Rogerson were 
married in Beaver, Utah, the year the 
pioneers were called to settle San Juan 
County in 1879. However, they did not 
leave for several years. Mr. Rogerson 
worked at the Copper Saw Mill, milked 
cows, made cheese and butter for the 
camp, and also made shingles at the 
Prince sawmill. 

In 1886, the Rogersons came to Bluff 
but went on to Mancos, Colorado, to 
see Sarah Jane’s mother, brother and 
sister. The next year they were called 
to help setle the Blue Mountains, now 
known as Monticello. This was the sad- 
dest day of Mrs. Rogerson’s life to leave 
her mother and come to a strange land 
with Indians and cowboys. She cried for 
three days. The family unit prayed for 
her and from then on she loved Monti- 
cello because peace came to her soul. 

The winter of 1888-89, she taught 
school in her own home with nine pupils 
in attendance. In the fall of 1889, Presi- 
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dent Hammond organized the Monticel- 
lo Primary with S. J. Rogerson as presi- 
dent, at this same time making her stake 
Relief Society secretary. In the winter 
of 1889-90, she was sustained as coun- 
selor in the Y.L.M.I.A. She was also 
secretary of the ward Relief Society for 
years, and was president of the Primary 
for twenty years. In the fall of 1900, 
she was appointed a deputy county clerk 
of San Juan County and at the next elec- 
tion became county treasurer doing the 
work for both offices. When later elected 
county clerk, she held the position for 
fourteen years and served as town clerk 
for eight. She also sent two sons on a 
mission. 

After living a full life she died in 
Monticello May, 1936. 


William Valentine Rogerson — 


William Valentine Rogerson was born 
February 14, 1835, in Preston, Lancas- 
ter, England. He joined the L.D.S. 
Church and emigrated to the United 
States with his mother and her seven 
children. One died on the way and one 
went back when they got to Council 
Bluff. The rest landed in Boston June 
30, 1856; left Iowa July 26, 1865, with 
the ill-fated Martin Hand Cart Com- 
pany, nearly starving to death on the 
way from Boston to Salt Lake City. They 
were so hungry when an animal died, 
they tried to eat it. 

William left a sweetheart in England, 
who was to follow him as soon as he 
could send her money. When it reached 
her, she was already married to a former 
suitor. He was broken hearted over this 
and never married. 

He lived with his brother, John E. 
Rogerson, and was a wood cutter. He 
always worked at sawmills, and was an 
active member of the L.D.S. Church. 
He and his brother, John Edward Roger- 
son, cut all the grain in Monticello and 
Verdure in 1889. 

He died in Monticello in 1936 at his 
brother’s home. 


John S. Rowley 
It was on October 14, 1913, that the 


John S. Rowley company came_ into 
Grayson. It had been traveling over a 
month from Tucson, Arizona, to get to 
Grayson to make a permanent home. 
Included in the company, besides Row- 
ley, were Eliza Clemens Rowley, Mary 
Rowley, Vernon Rowley, and Wilbur 
Rowley; Douglas Harvey and Bertha 
Harvey, also, Claude, Alta, Murial, and 
Montez Rowley. 

John Rowley had gone through the 
terrors of the Mexican Revolution with 
his family. The suffering enroute to 
Hachita, New Mexico, and the suffering 
while there, were almost unbearable. A 
haven was offered at Grayson and the 
weary family worked hard to wrest a 
living from its soil. They became stal- 
warts of that little community. John died 
August 9, 1949, his wife, September 13, 
1937. 


Charles Snow and Ada Deliah King 

Charles Snow was born October 6, 
1885, in Wayne County, Utah. His wife 
was born July 17, 1890, in Coyote, Piute 
County, Utah. They married September 
28, 1910, and settled at Boulder ten 
miles east of Monticello, being the sec- 
ond family to live on an “Out East” 
homestead. 

Their first child was born in a one- 
room log cabin in 1911. Mrs. Snow had 
charge of the household and was often 
obliged to take a small child with her 
while driving the range cattle off of the 
unfenced, growing grain. One day an 
angry bull ran her up a tree and kept her 
there for several hours. Severe winter 
and spring weather often kept her con- 
fined to the ranch for nine months at 
a time. She enjoyed visiting with her 
neighbors and helped form a debating 
club. 

Charles, a college graduate, was an 
intelligent farmer but sometimes found 
it necessary to supplement the farm in- 
come by teaching school in Monticello 
and Boulder. He, with his family, re- 
turned to Wayne County in 1933. He 
and his wife are still living. Their chil- 
dren are: Charles, Alice May, Fern, Ila, 
Edna Deliah, Byron, Emery, Merrill, and 
Vera Ireta. 
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Peter M. Shumway 

Peter M. Sumway and wife, Mary E. 
Johnson Shumway, and children, Pete, 
Jr., Arah E., Seth, Annie, Harris, Ruth, 
Bessie, Lee, and Glen, came to Grayson 
in April, 1910. They came in covered 
wagons and brought farm stock with 
them. They first took up land in Recap- 
ture. It was not successful because of 
the drouth, so they purchased two acres 
of land where Doug Galbraith’s store 
now is. There was a carpenter shop there 
at that time. They purchased this ground 
from George Winburn. A few years later 
the carpenter shop was moved to the 
present Glen Shumway site, and through 
considerably remodeling, is. still being 
used for a residence. While yet a young 
man, Peter Sumway filled a mission. to 
the southern states. He died September 
8, 1935, in Blanding. His wife passed 
away a few years later. 


Joseph Sixtus Shumway and 
Alice Oliver Shumway 


Joseph Sixtus Shumway, his wife, 
Alice Oliver Shumway, and children, 
Althea and Norris Oliver, came to Gray- 
son September 4, 1910. They first 
camped at a spring west of the highway 
about three miles below the townsite, 
then came in town and camped in a 
tent about 200 feet south of where the 
San Juan High School is now. 

Sixtus Shumway helped build the 
ditch from Recapture to town. He and 

B. Harris developed the spring in 
West Water to make drinking water for 
the town. He and Walter C. Lyman first 
started work on the tunnel in the spring 
of 1922. He was killed by a falling rock 
June 3, 1941. He was active in the 
L.D.S. Church. 


Emma Bayles Scorup 


Emma Bayles Scorup was born at 
Parowan, October 9, 1864. She taught 
school at Paragoonah, Summit, and Bluff. 
She went to Bluff with her parents in 
the early 1880's. She served in the 
Y.W.M.LA. and Stake Relief Society in 
Bluff for many years. She married John 


Albert Scorup on January 2, 1895, in the 
Salt Lake Temple. Six daughters were 
born to the couple. Edna, Veda, La- 
verda, Alice, Carolyn, and Etta. 


Walter Stiener 
and John Earnest Stiener 

Walter Stiener and family came to 
Grayson, San Juan County, June, 1911, 
and left in 1914. Mary Elizabeth Porter 
was the wife of Walter. 

John Earnest Stiener and family came 
to Grayson, San Juan County as refugees 
from Old Mexico, September, 1912, and 
left San Juan in 1914. Luella Porter was 
the wife of Earnest. 


James Edward Stevens 

James Edward Stevens, commonly 
known and called Edd, was the young- 
est brother of Joshua and Alma Stevens, 
who came into Bluff with the original 
pioneers that came through the famous 
Hole-in-the-Rock. 

He was born May 21, 1876, in Hold- 
en, Millard County, and came into the 
San Juan Basin in the year 1880, with 
his parents, who settled in Fruitland, 
New Mexico, where Joshua and Alma 
had decided to locate, having gone up 
the San Juan River from Bluff. 

While he was a boy of about eleven 
years he moved to Bluff for several 
years and went to school there. 

He moved back to Fruitland, where 
he lived with his wife, Annie Teitjen, 
Here his children, Edward, Amy, and 
Merrill were born. In the year 1910, he 
moved to Verdure, Utah, and went into 
a partnership with Joe Barton, George 
Dalton and others who were raising 
cattle. 

In 1913, his wife died at the birth 
of their son, Horace. She was the second 
person buried in the Blanding Cemetery. 

Edd had taken up and improved land 
on Dodge Point, the famous farming 
section of San Juan. He also had the 
mail contract from Monticello to Bluff, 
when the snow used to get four to six 
feet deep, when there were no_ real 


roads, and the mud later was as deep 


as the snow had been. 
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Edd was also one of the early sawmill 
men of San Juan. As early as 1914, he 
had bought a sawmill and located it on 
upper Long Canyon. Later, he moved 
farther up on the Devil Canyon, and 
here it burned down. He rebuilt, and 
continued to operate for several years. 

In 1922, he married Mary Rowley, 
and two more daughters have been 
added, Aurelia and Elaine. The farm at 
Dodge Point has been the best and 
most lasting contribution of his life to 
the development and growth that he 
has made to San Juan, aside from his 
children. He died December 8, 1950, 
in Blanding. 
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Silas S. Smith and wife, 


Silas Sanford Smith, son of Silas and 
Mary Aikens Smith was born October 
26, 1830, at Stockholf, St. Lawrence 
County, New York. 

He was captain of the first exploring 
party to San Juan. 


He was at Nauvoo when the Prophet 
Joseph Smith and Hyrum were slain at 
Carthage jail. 

With his mother and brother, Jesse, he 
crossed the plains in Brigham Sessions 
Company, arriving at Salt Lake City, 
September 25, 1847. 

In 1851, he went to Parowan. He 
spent twenty years in the Utah Terri- 
torial Legislature. 

In 1879, he was called to preside over 
the San Juan Mission. From Bluff he 
went to San Luis Valley, Colorado, from 
where he moved to Davis County, Utah, 
in 1900. 


Andrew Jensen, historian, said of him, 
“Silas S. Smith was known by his 
church and country as a pioneer, mis- 
sionary, explorer, legislator, military and 
civic officer. He devoted his life to the 
service of his fellow men. He spent ten 
years in miltary service and rose from 
private to major general.” 

He died October 11, 1910, at his 
home in Layton, Utah. 
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Edd Thompson and wife, 
Annie Allan 


Annie came as a child to Fort Monte- 
zuma in 1881. Moved to Bluff where 
she later married. She died in Salt 
Lake City in 1957. 


George Urie 


George Urie was born November 3, 
1858, at Cedar City, Utah. 

When twenty-one years of age he was 
called by the Latter-day Saint Church 
to help explore a way to San Juan Coun- 
ty. He left with the first company of 
scouts in April, 1879, landed at Fort 
Montezuma June 1, and returned to 
Cedar City September 18 of the same 
year. 

He was a farmer and cattleman deal- 
ing in White Faced and Black Angus 
cattle. Mr. Urie was also a blacksmith 
by trade. This made him a valuable 
asset on this trip to San Juan. While at 
Fort Montezuma he accompanied Cap- 
tain Silas Smith and Adelbert McGregor 
to San Luis Valley for supplies for the 
Fort. 
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He and his wife reared a family of 
seven children. 

Mr. Urie died April 25, 1934, at 
Cedar City. 


Fred Taylor ond wife, Minnie 
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Fred Taylor 


Fred Taylor, his wife, Minnie, and 
their five children, Walter, Ralph, Char- 
lie, Ellen, and Grace, came from Clin- 
ton, Oklahoma, to homestead at Locker- 
by in 1913. Having traveled by train to 
Lockerby, they found it necessary to 
buy a team and wagon to continue the 
journey. They were the first family to 
take up permanent residence in the 
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Minnie Taylor 


Lockerby area. Until enough settlers 
came in to have a local school, the older 
children attended school in New Mexico. 

Taylor built a one-room log house 
(which he later enlarged) on a 320 
acre tract. He planted some grain at the 
same time scratching out a road from 
his holdings to the main highway. He 
became a mail centractor from Monti- 
cello to Dove Creek, carrying the mail 
in a spring wagon in warm weather and 
a sled when snow fell. 

He sold his farm to Stephan Myers 
in the early 1930’s and moved from the 
homestead. He died July 31, 1941. His 
wife is still living at Denver, Colorado. 
While at Lockerby four more children 
were born to the Taylors: Fred, Madge, 
Dick, and Norma. 


Charles E. Walton, Senior, and 
Jane NicKethnie 


Charles E. Walton, Sr. left Bountiful 
and moved to Woodruff, Rich County, 
in Utah. He set up a store but was not 
able to work in it long as the family 
was called to settle Southeastern Utah. 
When he arrived at Bluff, he helped in 
the routine pioneer tasks. He taught 
school for several years, presented many 
home dramtic plays, and played the vio- 
lin for numerous dances and parties. He 
was the first postmaster at Bluff. He 
sang in the choir and was clerk for 
several civic and church organizations. 
When he moved to Monticello in 1888, 
he carried on a program of raising wheat. 
He procured a binder and did custom 
threshing all over the country. 

Of Scotch parentage Jane McKethnie 
was born on July 16, 1846, in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Her mother was left a widow 
with three small children, and Jane had 
to help at home while her mother went 
out to work. About this time the mother 
accepted the Gospel, and after several 
years of working and planning, in 1850 
she set sail with her three children for 
America. 

Following their carefully laid plans, 
the family journeyed to Council Bluffs. 
Here they remained for a year.. They 
then joined Thomas Howell’s hand cart 
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company on June 9, 1852. Three months 
later they reached Salt Lake, having 
walked most of the way. The mother re- 
married, and Jane found herself herding 
sheep and doing other tasks to help the 
family. Jane participated in the “exodus” 
when Johnson’s Army entered Utah. 


On February 27, 1867, she married 
Charles E. Walton. For about four years 
they lived in Bountiful, where their three 
children, Charles E. Jr., Magnolia, and 
Leona, were born, then moved to Wood- 
ruff in Rich County. When they were 
called to help settle the San Juan Mis- 
sion in 1879, they sold all their prop- 
erty and made preparations to go. On 
Cctober 1, 1879, about 3 p.m., they 
started the journey south. 


After many arduous weeks of travel 
the group reached Forty Mile Springs. 
Here they camped until it was deemed 
feasible to go onward. The Waltons ar- 
rived in Bluff with the company of April 
6, 1880. Jane Walton became the first 
Stake President of the Relief Society. 
Her work carried her all over the area, 
which included Moab, Mancos, and part 
of New Mexico, in buggy or wagon, in 
heat or cold. In 1888, the family moved 
to Monticello. Her death occurred from 
accidental shooting during the 24th of 
July dance in the little log meeting house 
at Monticello. Drunk cowboys caused 
the disturbance. She was killed just eight 
days after her  forty-fifth birthday 
(1891). 


Charles E. Walton, Junior 


When Charles came with his parents 
through the Hole-in-the-Rock, he was 
about twelve years old. Because of his 
small size hé was able to help in the 
building of the road down the Hole, 
by being let down over a cliff with a 
rope and placing the dynamite in espe- 
cially placed holes. 


He went to Verdure from Bluff in 
1887, and then into Monticello in 1888. 
He became a devoted church worker, 
serving as Bishop for several years. He 
was the first Postmaster in Monticello 
and served thirty years in that capacity. 


He married Louise Hyde. The couple 
had five children: Jean, Olive, Ia, Pearl, 
and William. 


Kamilton M. Wallace (Thornton) 


Hamilton M. Wallace was a son of 
Hamilton M. and Charity Artimisia But- 
ler Wallace. He was born February 7, 
1859, at Spanish Fork, Utah. 

When a small boy, he moved with his 
mother to Pinto, Washington County, 
Utah, where he helped in the develop- 
ment of that community. 

He met Jane Elizabeth Stapley, a 
telegraph operator. They were married 
March 15, 1883, in the St. George Tem- 
ple. To them were born ten children: 
H. M. Wallace, Jr., C. C. Wallace, John 
L., Jennie (Mrs. Robert Dean), Mrs. 
Joseph Perkins (Laprele), Mrs. George 
Linning (Caroline), Mrs. Ruel Glazier 
(Pearl). All are still living. 

In 1886, the family moved to Toquer- 
ville. 

During his long and busy life he 
helped in the pioneer development of 
Enterprise, Laverkin, and Hurricane, as 
well as the San Juan Mission, from which 
he was released because of the illness of 
his mother. 

His wife died April 13, 4919. He 
never remarried but devoted himself 
to the rearing of his family. 

Stock raising and farming were his 
favorite pursuits. A dry farm venture 
on Smith’s Mesa in 1909 proved to be 
very successful. He died June 24, 19-5, 
at Toquerville. 


Mary Jane Wilson 


A daughter of staunch Welch converts 
to the L.D.S. Church, Mary Jane Wil- 
son fulfilled their dearest wishes and be- 
came a young pioneer herself. Mary Jane 
was born November 6, 1870, in a typi- 
cal Welsh home, She spoke Welsh as 
she grew older. A deliberate child, Mary 
Jane would have a hard time on the long 
trek on which her father had been called. 

A ten year old could remember but 
little, but what little she saw and heard 
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she could appreciate its importance. Her 
first few years in Bluff held priceless 
memories. 

Mary Jane lived in Bluff with her 
parents, Benjamin and Mary Ann Per- 
kins, for about five years. Later the 
Perkins family went back to Cedar City. 
In the early nineteen thirties, however, 
Mary Jane, now Mrs. Heber James Wil- 
son, came to Monticello with her family. 
On her husband’s death, she settled 
down permanently in a little house, for 
‘San Juan was her true love. 


James Rowley 


James Rowley, son of John Rowley 
and Mary Ann Gadd, his wife, Eunice 
Richins, and two sons came to Blanding 
in 1915. They had originally come from 
Old Mexico, then on to Oakley, Idaho, 
where one son had died. 

In Blanding, another son, Eldon, was 
born. The family lived in Blanding 
about six or seven years, then moved 
on to Provo, where the parents are both 
now buried. James Rowley was one of 
the first blacksmiths in Blanding. 


Willard Guymon and 
Hattie Black Guymon 


Hattie Black Guymon and Willard 
Guymon drove into Grayson in 1909. 
They came from Dublin, Mexico, leav- 
ing all their possessions there. As Wil- 
lard had practiced farming in Old Mexi- 
co, so did he in Grayson. He became 
one of the best dry farmers on the Mesa. 
This couple celebrated their sixty-sixth 
wedding anniversary, September 25, 
1955. 


Elizabeth Wilcox Hurst 


Elizabeth Wilcox Hurst, a resident of 
Blanding since 1912, was born July 
13, 1851, at Manti, Utah. She was mar- 
ried to Phillip Hurst, in 1868, and they 
spent many years in Mexico, where her 
husband died in 1901. In 1912, she 
came to Grayson. Her memories in- 
cluded moulding bullets for the Black 


Hawk War; being a midwife in a frontier 
town; a special home nurse; a Mexican 
uprising; and many epidemics of serious 
diseases. She had ten children. 


Rebecca Ann Sanderson Hurst 


Rebecca Ann Sanderson was born in 
Union Fort, Salt Lake County, Utah, 
on January 15, 1858. She experienced a 
pioneer life both with hostile Indians 
and in weaving and spinning, jerking 
meat, and gathering wild berries for pre- 
serves. In 1875, she married Phillip 
Hurst and moved to Mexico with him. 
They are the parents of ten children. 
When the Saints were driven out of 
Mexico she was with her boys at the 
Brigham Young Unversity. She came to 
Blanding to live at that time. 


Joshua Stevens 


When the call came to Joshua Stevens 
to the San Juan Mission, his sweetheart, 
Elizabeth Kenney, was in the little town 
of Holden, and even though they had 
previously planned for her to take a 
year's school of sewing before they were 
married; he did not want to go and 
leave her, so they were married Septem- 
ber 25, 1879, at the Salt Lake City En- 
dowment House. Their honeymoon trip 
through the Hole-int-the-Rock lasted 
much longer than the six weeks they had 
planned. 


Walter Joshua Stevens 


Son of Walter Stevens and Abigal 
Holman; born December 21, 1856, at 
Pleasant Grove, Utah. 


Elizabeth Alma Stevens 


Daughter of John Kenney and Phebe 
Alden; born January 21, 1863, at Des- 
eret, Utah. 


David Alma Stevens 


Son of Walter and Abigal Holman 
Stevens; born February 10, 1859, at 
Holden, Millard County, Utah. 
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Uncle Roswell Stevens 


The first man buried in Bluff, Utah. 
A veteran of Mormon Battalion, own 
wagon box made his coffin. 


Samuel Wood and wife, 
Josephine Catherine Chatterly 

Samuel Wood was born in Notting- 
ham, England, January 1, 1843. His 
parents were converts to the Church of 
Jesus Christ of [.atter-day Saints. They 
immigrated to America when Sam was 
only five years old. The company in 
which they traveled came up the Mis- 
sissippi River where most of the group 
contracted cholera and his father died. 
He came on to Salt Lake with his 
mother and two brothers and one sister. 
They were immediately called to help 
settle Iron County where he lived and 
courted Josephine Catherine Chatterly. 
Samuel was a leader in church activity 
and social functions of the community, 
having a keen mind. 

Josephine Catherine Chatterly was 
born in Cedar City, September 10, 
1853, daughter of Joseph Chatterly and 
Catherine Clark. Josephine’s father died 
three days before her birth and her 
mother when Josephine was but three 
years of age; she was reared by a half- 
sister, Mary Ann Corlett. 

Josephine had a vivacious personality 
and a keen sense of humor, which made 
her the center of every crowd. 

Sam and Josephine married De- 
cember 2, 1871, and built a lovely home 
in Cedar City. They were parents of five 
children when they were called to join 
the first company to help settle the wild, 
untamed San Juan area and to help 
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make peace with the Indians. They were 
unable to leave with the first group but 
left with the second. 

The route was difficult and everyone 
dreaded crossing the Colorado River. 
When it was time for the Wood’s wagon 
to ford the channel, Josephine asked the 
men to nail the tarpaulin down on all 
sides so if anyone in the family drowned, 
they would all go together. 

Upon their arrival in Bluff, Josephine 
was set apart by Bishop Jens P. Nielson 
to be midwife and doctor for the small 
settlement. She was also made Primary 
President. Both positions she held for 
twenty-five consecutive years. Josephine 
became known as “Aunt Jody” and 
everyone adored her because of her love 
and tenderness in all kinds of trouble 
and. stress. 

Sam continued to be active in church 
and civic affairs. 

They had ten children. Those growing 
to maturity and each filling an important 
niche in San Juan County are: Henry 
Arthur, John M., Jennie, George (Bud), 
Catherine, and Alice. 

They later were called to help settle 
Monticello. 

“Jody” died in Monticello February 
1, 1909, and was buried in Bluff. 

Sam died one year later, April 10, 
1910, and was buried beside his beloved 
wife. 
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Emma Eliker Wood, wife of 
Samuel Wood 
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Emma Louise Eliker was born January 
21, 1862, at Beaver, Utah. She had to 
work hard for her living and received 
schooling only to the seventh grade. 

She became the plural wife of Samuel 
Wood November 5, 1885. She moved 
to Bla in company with Jens Nielson 
and Willard Butt. She is the mother 
of two children, Leroy and Mary Eliza- 
beth. 

She raised wonderful gardens in Bluff 
and her orchards produced fine fruit. 
Aunt Emma became a nurse and helper 
to all who were ill. She lived in Bluff 
for twenty years, where she worked in 
the Relief Society, then went to Provo 
to put her children in school. 


Later, she returned to San Juan and 
settled in Monticello where she became 
a beloved resident. 


A. S. Wood and wife, Jeannie Decker, 
Bluff pioneers. Jennie came through 


the Hole-in-the-Rock. 


J. H. Wood and his wife, Lillian Deck- 
er, both Bluff pioneers. Lillian came 
through the Hole-in-the-Rock. 


John R. Young and Family 
John R. Young, his wife and family, 


came from Old Mexico to Blanding in 
1907 or 1908. He was the son of Lorenzo 
Dow Young (brother to President Brig- 
ham Young) While still a youth, he 
helped in opening the Hawaiian L.D.S. 
Mission. He was a writer and an elo- 
quent speaker and an ardent church 
worker. His unmarried son, Ray, and 
two sons, Will and John, both with large 
families, came to Blanding about the 
same time as their parents, and became 
an important part of San Juan County 
history, filling many positions of trust in 
their community. 


i te cam 
j a i. 


Ea 


The last survivors of the Hole-in-the- 
Rock group. Seated, Kumen Jones. 
Standing, Parley R. Butt, Leona W. 
Nielson, Margaret N. Adams, Mary 
Jane P. Wilson, Cordelia Perkins, Jen- 
nie D. Wood, Caroline N. Redd, Sarah 
Perkins, and Chas. E. Walton, Jr. 
Living at the time but not included in 
the above picture are: Naomi P. Bron- 
son, Lucinda N. Hyde, Henry Holyoak, 
Lillian Decker Wood, Harriet B. Ham- 
mond, and Kate Perkins Ryon. 


Many Pioneer Portraits are missing 
because, after repeated verbal and news- 
paper requests, the families of those not 
listed, failed to submit the necessary 
material, 
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PIONEER ANECDOTES 


Old Wash, the Indian, often popped in upon the settlers of San Juan 
County. He came to the home of Fred Prewer in La Sal one day soon 
after a telephone had been installed. Wash seemed curious so Mr. Prewer 
proceeded to explain the new convenience to his Indian friend. When 
Wash shook his head in unbelief, Mr. Prewer went to the phone, rang 
for Monticello, and got Charley Walton, another whiteman friend of 
Wash, on the other end of the line. As the Indian got close enough to 
the earpiece to hear Walton’s voice, a look of amazement mixed with 
incredulity spread across his face. He lost neither time nor words in leav- 
ing the house, mounting his pony, and riding off. Later, Mr. Prewer’s 
telephone rang and Charley Walton was on the other end. Wash stood 
by his side and again could not understand and hardly believe that this 
time Prewer’s voice came out of the machine. Wash had ridden straight- 
way to Monticello to find out if this were only a white man’s joke or an 
evil spirit or some other magic, and thus another imprint of a new civiliza- 
tion was made upon him. 


Pioneer resourcefulness themes these two anecdotes about early La Sal 
residents. 

Mrs. Bill Tibbets was expecting a baby and when J. M. Cunningham 
called at the Tibbets house, he found Bill away and the time for the new 
child's arrival near at hand. With characteristic aplomb, Cunningham took 
down Pierce's Almanac, read all he could find about midwifery, and of- 
ficiated at the birth with fine success. 

Seasoning herself to the ways of a western ranch wife must have been 
a formidable task for Mrs. T. B. Carpenter, a reserved eastern girl whose 
honeymoon was the trip from Pennsylvania to LaSal. One day Mrs. 
Carpenter took down the meat to cut off a piece for dinner. She brought 
the knife toward her as she cut and when, at a moment of great effort, 
the meat slipped, the knife came quickly forward and slashed her nose 
down the center. Fixing a neat dressing for this facial appendage must 
be a difficult job even for today’s skillful doctors. Mrs. Carpenter, after 
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applying a medication of some sort, contrived a band-aid type cover made 
of postage stamps with which she was able to bandage her nose until the 
cut healed. 


George A. Adams, who had lived mast of his life under rugged pioneer 
conditions, drove a car “rough shod” regardless of any road condition. 
While traveling, one day, a bridge washed out by a’ flash flood stopped 
him short, but only for a few minutes. Back down the road he raced for 
two 2x6 slabs. Putting them across the gully, he spaced them far enough 
apart to make a 2x6 bridge for the wheels on either side and over the 
wash he went. An inch to the right or an inch to the left would have 
spelled disaster. 

Nothing daunted, the daring Irishman drove on. Again, he was 
brought to a halt, this time by a deep bog hole. But once more luck was 
on his side. Two beds sat in the backyard of a nearby drynester’s home. 
Puffing and steaming, the wiry man threw the springs, mattresses, and 
quilts into the hole and stepped on the gas. All would have gone well if 
the angry farmer had not appeared just in time to see his bedding ruined. 
For once, Mr. Adams’ proverbial Irish luck failed. Nothing but the hardest 
of cash and plenty of it appeased the beraged man. 


Zeke Johnson, the first Natural Bridge custodian, sometimes found 
life rather prosaic between occasional tourist visits. To spice things up a 
bit for himself and clientele he made use of a mummy he had accidentally 
unearthed. 

Zeke said, “That mummy became my best friend and entertainer.” 
He carried it to a cave and buried it a few inches under the ground. Every 
newcomer was sent to the cave to look for relics. Each invariably “dis- 
covered” the mummy and returned in great excitement to tell of his find. 
Zeke pulled this stunt so often the mummy finally wore out. 


ce 


e % = = 


Hyrum Perkins and Kumen Jones rode to a Navajo camp to try and 
recover a pair of new shoes that had been stolen by a big, fat, husky Navajo 
squaw. They crossed the San Juan near Bluff and rode southward many 
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miles over a mesa. They found the woman sitting comfortably in her 
hogan. 

Vehemently, she protested her innocence when inquiry was made 
about the shoes. Shrilly she invited the men to search the hogan, pointing 
at various places where the men could look. But even while searching, the 
two men kept a wary eye on her. When the shoes were not found, Hyrum 
Perkins asked her to get up. 

She wailed, she fought, she kicked, but finally the men took her by 
the arms and forcibly raised her from the ground. There were the shoes, 
smashed flat by the fat screaming squaw. 

For years afterward everytime she met either of the two men she 
would break into uncontrollable laughter. 
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MEMBERS WHO CAME TO BLUFF, UTAH, THROUGH THE HOLE-IN-THE-ROCK 


Angell, Alma Truman 
Barnes, Noah 


Barney, Danielson Buren 

(Panguitch) 

Laura Matthews 
Buren Onley 
Alfred Alonzo 
Laura May 
Rachel Sophey 
Edson Elroy 
Eliza Melina 
Betsey Maud 


Barton, Amasa M. 
(Paragoonah) 


Barton, Joseph Franklin 
Harriet Ann Richards 
Harriet Eliza (Hammond) 
Mary Viola (Larsen) 


Bayles, Hanson (Parowan) 
Box, Thomas and his mother 
Bryson, Samuel (Woodruff) 
Butt, Parley R. (Parowan) 
Butt, Willard H. (Parowan) 
Cox, Samuel (Cedar) 


Sarah Jane 
Sarah 


Dailey, Milton (Harrisburg) 
Mary Melinda Wilson 
Marion 
Madalene Gardner 


Dailey, Wilson (Harrisburg) 
Lorana Tilton 
Bade (daughter) 
Belt (son) 


Decker, Zachariah Bruyn, Sr. 
(Parowan) 
George William 


Decker, Cormelius Isaac 
(Parowan) 
Elizabeth Morris 
William 
Eugene 


Decker, James Bean (Parowan) 


IN THE SPRING OF 1886 


Anna Maria Mickelson 
Anna Lillian 
Genevieve (Jennie) 
Lena Desert (born at 

50 Mile) 


Decker, Nathaniel Alvin 
(Parowan) 
Emma Morris 
Sarah Jane 


Decker, Zachariah Bruyn, Sr. 
(Parowan) 
Seraphine Smith 

Nathaniel 

Louis 

Constance 

Inez G, 

Jesse Moroni 


Dunton, Harvey, Sr. 
(Paragoonah) 
Dunton, James (Paragoonah) 


Eyre, John (Parowan) 
Jane Ann Orton 


Eyre, William N. (Parowan) 


Fielding, Hyrum (Parowan) 
Ellen Agnes Hobbs 
Hyrum William 
Thomas Amos 
Joseph Oliver 
Ellen Delcena 


Goddard, W. P. (Billy) 
Anna krrilla Taylor 
Herbert 
Maud Anna 


Gower, John Thomas 
Harriet Jane (Corry) 


Gurr, William Heber 
(Parowan) 
Ann Hansen 
William John 
Haight, Caleb (Cedar) 


Haight, Isaac Chauncey 
(Cedar) 


Hobbs, George (Parowan) 


Holyoak, Henry (Paragoonalh) 
Sarah Ann Robinson 


ee 


Alice Jane 
Henry John 
Mary Luella 
Eliza Ellen 
Albert Daniel 


Hunter, David (Cedar) 
Sarah Jane Urie 


Hutchings, William Willard 
(Beaver) 
Sarah Agnes LeBoron 
Sarah Eliza 
Matilda Ellace 
LydiaMaria 


Ipson, George 


Jones, Kumen (Cedar) 
Mary Nielson 


Larson, Mons (Santaquin) 
Olivia Ekehird 
Moroni Mons 
Lars Andrew 
John Rio (born on 
Wilson Mesa 
Feb. 21, 1880) 


Lewis, James (Kanab) 
George (his son) 


Lillywhite, Joseph (Beaver) 
Mary Ellen Wilden 
Mary Eleanor 
Joseph 
Charles W. 


Lyman, Edward L. (Oak City) 
Lyman, Ida E. (Nielson) 
(Oak City) 
Lyman, Joseph A. (Oak City) 

Nellie Grayson Roper 
Lyman, Lydia May (Oak City) 
Lyman, Platte DeAlton 
(Oak City) 
Lyman, Walter C. (Oak City) 
Mackelprang, Samuel William 
(Cedar) 

Adelia N. Perry 

Samuel William 


Estella 
Margaret 
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Lydia 


Minerva 


Mickelson, Erasmus (Parowan) 


Mickelson, Peter (Parowan) 
Emily Decker 
_ Don 


Morrell, George (Circleville) 


Mortensen, Peter Andrew 
(Parowan) 
Harriet Maria Smith 


Nelson, Peter Albert (Cedar) 


Nielson, Jens (Cedar) 
Kisten Jensen 

Hans Joseph 
Margaret 
Jens Peter 
Francis 
Lucinda 
Caroline 


Pace, James (Panguitch) 
Hannah Sevy 
Frank 
Preston D. 
Roy 


Pace, John Hardison 
(New Harmony) 

Pauline A. Bryner 

Elizabeth Mary 


Pace, Wilford, Brother to John 


Perkins, Benjamin (Cedar) 
Mary Ann Williams 
Mary Jane (Wilson) 
Caroline Cordelia 
Katherine 
Naomi 


Perkins, Hyrum (Cedar) 
Rachel Maria (Corry) 
George William 


Redd, Lemuel H. Sr. 
(New Harmony) 
James Monroe 


Redd, Lemuel Jr. 
(New Harmony) 
Eliza Ann Westover 
“Lula 


Riley, Henry James (Beaver) 
Sarah Ipson 
James Morton 


Robb, Adam Franklin 
(Paragoonah) 
Sarah P. Holyoak 
Alburtus 


William Heber 


Robb, John (Paragoonah) 
Sarah Ann Edwards 
Ellen Jane 
Sarah Ann 


Robb, William 
Ellen Stones 
William 


Robinson, John Rowaldson 
(Paragoonah) 
(Brother to Mrs. Holyoak) 


Rowley, Samuel (Parowan) 
Ann Taylor 
Annie 
Samuel James 
Hannah 
Sarah Jane 
Alice 
Elizabeth 
Ida 
Jewell 


John Taylor (died in Bluff) 


Sevy, George Washington 
Margaret. Imlay 
George F. 
Reuben Warren (son of 


George W. Sevy by his 
first wife, Phebe Butler) 


Smith, John A. (Paragoonah) 
Emily J. Bennett 
Emily J. 


Smith, Joseph Stanford (Cedar) 


Arabella Coombs 
Ada Olivia 
Joseph Elroy 
George Abraham 


Smith, Samuel (Paragoonah) 


Smith, Silas (Parowan) son of 
Silas S. 
Clarinda Ann 
Silas 
Betsey 


Smith, Silas S. 


Stevens, David Alma (Holden) 


Stevens, Roswell (Holden) 
Stevens, Walter Joshua 
(Holden) 

Elizabeth Kenney 
Taylor, Warren (Kanarraville) 
Topham, John (Paragoonah) 
Urie, George (Cedar) 


Alice Jane Perry 
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Walker, Joseph (Cedar) 
Walton, Charles Eugene 
(Woodruff) 
Jane Hatch 
Charles E. Jr. 
Magnolia 
Leona 


Webster, Francis (Cedar) 
Westover, George 
Williams, Sarah (Cedar) 


Williams, Thomas (Cedar) 
(Brother of Sarah) 


Wilson, Henry (St. George) 
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BLUFF AND FT. MONTEZUMA SETTLERS AND SAN JUAN COUNTY PIONEERS 


Adains, Franklin Jacob 
Adams, Frederick 
Adains, George Albert 
Adams, Evelyn 
Adams, Jack 

Adams, Cornelia 
Adams, John Ernest 
Adams, Mary Bolanz 
Adams, William 
Allan, Annie 

Allan, Agnes 

Allan, Elizabeth 
Allan, Jane Fleming 
Allan, John 

Allan, Peter 

Alan, Robert 

Angell, Alma Truman 
Adams, Kisten 


Bailey, Ann M. 

Bailey, Henry 

Bailey, Julius 

Bailey, Margaret 

Bailey, Moroni 

Bailey, Nephi 

Bailey, Peter 

Barnes, Noah 

Barney, Alfred Alonzo 
Barney, Betsy Maud 
Barney, Bird Ella 
Barmey, Buren Onley 
Barney, Danielson Buren 
Barney, Edson Elroy 
Barney, Eliza Melinda 
Barney, Laura Matthews 
Barney, Laura May 
Barney, Rachael Sophey 
Barton, Amasa M. 
Barton, Harriet Ann 
Barton, Harriet Eliza 
Barton, Joseph Franklin, Jr. 
Barton, Joseph Franklin, Sr. 
Barton, Mary Viola 
Barton, Josephine 
Barton, Morgan A. 
Bayles, Anna 

Bayles, Caroline 

Bayles, Emma 

Bayles, Hanson D. 
Bayles, Hanson 

Bayles, Herman Daggett 
Bayles, Mary Ann 

Box, Thomas and his mother 
Brewer, Geo. 

Bryson, Samuel 

Butt, Ency 

Butt, John 

Butt, Parley R. 

Butt, Willard H. 

Butt, Lenora 

Butt, Stella 


1878 Through 1890 


Butt, John P. 
Butt, Eva 


Christensen, Ann 
Christensen, Lars, ]r. 
Christensen, Lars, Sr. 
Christensen, Martena 
Christensen, Mary Caroline 
Christensen, Matilda 

Cox, Samuel 

Cox, Samuel 

Cox, Sarah 

Cox, Sarah Jane 


Dailey, Bade 

Dailey, Belt 

Dailey, Lorana 

Dailey, Madalene 
Dailey, Marion 

Dailey, Mary Melinda 
Dailey, Milton 

Dailey, Wilson 

Decker, Anna Lillian 
Decker, Anna Maria 
Decker, Claude A. 
Decker, Constance 
Decker, Cornelius Isaac 
Decker, Elizabeth 
Decker, Emma 

Decker, Eugene 
Decker, Genevieve 
Decker, George William 
Decker, Inez G. 

Decker, James Bean 
Decker, Jennie 

Decker, Jesse Moroni 
Decker, Jesse E. 
Decker, Lena Deseret 
Decker, Lillian 

Decker, Louis 

Decker, Nathaniel 
Decker, Nathaniel Alvin 
Decker, Sarah Jane 
Decker, Seraphine 
Decker, William 
Decker, Zachariah Bruyn, Jr. 
Decker, Zachariah Bruyn, Sr. 
Dunton, James 

Dunton, Harvey, Sr. 


Edwards, David 
Edwards, Eliza 
Eyre, Jane Ann 
Eyre, John 

Eyre, William N. 


Fielding, Ellen Agnes 
Fielding, Ellen Delcena 
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Fielding, Hyrum 
Fielding, Hyrum William 
Fielding, Joseph Oliver 
Fielding, Thomas Amos 


Goddard, Anna Krrilla 
Goddard, Herbert 
Goddard, Mand Anna 
Goddard, W. P. 
Gower, Harriet Jane 
Gower, John Thomas 
Gurr, Anna 

Gurr, William Heber 
Gurr, William John 


Hammond, Amelia 
Haight, Caleb 

Haight, Isaac Chauncey 
Hammond, Clistie 
Hammond, Clyde 
Hammond, Fletcher 
Hammond, Fletcher B. 
Hammond, Francis A. 
Hammond, Hannah 
Hammond, Joseph 
Hammond, Martha 
Haminond, Mary Jane 
Harris, Llewelyn 
Haskell, Margaret 
Hammond, Olivia 
Haskell, Thales 
Holyoak, Albert Daniel 
Holyoak, Alice Jane 
Holyoak, Eliza Ellen 
Holyoak, Henry 
Holyoak, Henry John 
Holvoak, Mary Luella 
Holyoak, Sarah Ann 
Hunter, David 

Hunter, Sarah Jane 
Hutchings, Lydia Maria 
Hutchings, Matilda Ellace 
Hutchings, Sarah Agnes 
Hutchings, Sarah Eliza 
Hutchings, William Willard 
Hobbs, Geo. 

Hyde, Wm. 

Hyde, Angeline 

Hyde, Ernest 

Hyde, Frank 

Hyde, Parthenia 


Hyde, Stella 
Ipson, George 


Jay, Jess 
Jensen, Anna Catherine 
Jensen, Caroline Amelia 
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Jensen, Lars Peter 
Jensen, Mattie Catherine 
Jensen, Orson Parley 
Jensen, Peter Oliver 
Jones, Franklin Treharne 
Jones, Frederick I. 
Jones, Isaac 

Jones, John H. 

Jones, Kumen 

Jones, Kumen Stanley 
Jones, Margaret 

Jones, Marvin W. 

Jones, Mary M. 

Jones, Mary N. 

Jones, Peter 

Jones, Thomas DeAlton 


Kelsey, Charlotte 

Kelsey, Emmerette Angell 
Kelsey, Louisa 

Kelsey, Orrin 


Larson, John Rio 
Larson, Lars Andrew 
‘Larson, Mons 

Larson, Moroni Mons 
Larson, Olivia Ekelund 
Lewis, George 

Lewis, James 
Lillywhite, Charles W. 
Lillywhite, Joseph, Sr. 
Lillywhite, Joseph, Jr. 
Lillywhite, Mary Eleanor 
Lillywhite, Mary Ellen 
Lyman, Adelia Robison 
Lyman, Albert R. 
Lyman, Annie Maud 
Lyman, Caroline 
Lyman, Edward L. 
Lyman, Edward P. 
Lyman, Eliza Maria 
Lyman, Evelyn 
Lyman, Frederick R. 
Lyman, Ida E. 

Lyman, Joseph A. 
Lyman, Lucretia 
Lyman, Lydia May 
Lyman, Mary 

Lyman, Nellie Grayson 
Lyman, Platte DeAlton 
Lyman, Walter C. 


Mackelprang, Adelia 
Maekelprang, Estella 
Mackelprang, Lydia 
Mackelprang, Manerva 
Mackelprang, Margaret 


Mackelprang, Sanuel Wm., Jr. 
Mackelprang, Sanuel Wm., Sr. 


Mckechnie, James 
Mickelson, Emily D. 
Mickelson, Erasmus 
Mickelson, Don 
Mickelson, Peter 


Moody, Harriet H. 
Moody, Henry 

Moody, Sarah B. 

Moody, Theodore 
Morrell, George 
Mortensen, Harriet Maria 
Mortensen, Niels 
Mortensen, Peter Andrew 
Mitchells, The 


Nelson, Peter Albert 
Nielson, Annette 
Nielson, Caroline 
Nielson, Elsie R. 
Nielson, Francis 
Nielson, Freeman August 
Nielson, Hans Joseph 
Nielson, Jens 
Nielson, Jens Peter 
Nielson, Julia 
Nielson, Kisten 
Nielson, Lucinda 
Nielson, Margaret 
Nielson, Uriah Albert 


Openshaw, Job 


Openshaw, Martha Jane W. 


Pace, Elizabeth Mary 
Pace, Frank 

Pace, Hannah 

Pace, James 

Pace, John Hardison 
Pace, Pauline B. 

Pace, Roy 

Pace, Wilford 

Perkins Benjamin 
Perkins, Caroline Cordelia 
Perkins, D. B. 
Perkins, Daniel 
Perkins, George William 
Pace, Preston D. 
Perkins, Hyrum 
Perkins, Hyrum Corey 
Perkins, John 

Perkins, Katherine 
Perkins, Margaret 
Perkins, Mary Ann W. 
Perkins, Mary Jane 
Perkins, Naomi 
Perkins, Rachael 
Perkins, Rachael C. 


Redd, Carlie 

Redd, Charles 

Redd, Edith 

Redd, Eliza Ann W. 
Redd, Frank 

Redd, Hattie 

Redd, Herbert 

Redd, Isabelle. 

Redd, James Monroe, Jr. 
Redd, Vivian 
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Redd, James Monroe, Sr. 
Redd, Lucy L. 

Redd, Lemuel Hardison 
Redd, Lemuel H., Jr. 
Redd, Lemuel H., Sr. 
Redd, Lula 

Redd, Lucinda 

Riley, Henry James 
Riley, James Morton 
Riley, Sarah Ipson 
Robb, Adam Franklin 
Robb, Alburtus 

Robb, Ellen Jane 
Robb, Ellen Stones 
Robb, John 

Robb, Samuel 

Robb, Sarah Ann 
Robb, Sarah Ann Edwards 
Robb, Thomas 

Robb, William, Jr. 
Robb, William, Sr. 
Robinson, John R. 
Rogerson, John 
Rogerson, William 
Rowley, Alice 
Rowley, Annie 
Rowley, Ann Taylor 
Rowley, Elizabeth 
Rowley, Hannah 
Rowley, Ida 

Rowley, Jewelle 
Rowley, John Raylor 
Rowley, Samuel 
Rowley, Samuel James 
Rowley, Sarah Jane 


Sevy, George F. 

Sevy, George Washington 
Sevy, Margaret Imlay 
Sevy, Reuben Warren 
Shurtz, Peter 

Smith, Ada Olivia 
Smith, Arabella Coombs 
Smith, Betsey 

Smith, Clarinda Ann 
Smith, George Abraham 
Smith, Jessie J. 

Smith, Joseph Elroy 
Smith, Joseph Stanford 
Smith, Samuel 

Smith, Silas, Jr. 

Smith, Silas, Sr. 

Smith, Silas S. 

Stevens, Bert 

Stevens, Celestia 
Stevens, David Alma 
Stevens, David Walter 
Stevens, Elizabeth Kinney 
Stevens, Hyrum 
Stevens, James Edward 
Stevens, John Alma 
Stevens, Lettie 

Stevens, Marietta 
Stevens, May 

Stvens, Myra 

Stevens, Phoebe 
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Stevens, Roswell 
Stevens, Walter 
Stevens, Walter Joshua, Jr. 
Stevens, Walter Joshua, Sr. 


Taylor, Warren 
Topham, John 


Urie, Alice Jane Perry 

Urie, George 

Walker, Joseph 

Walton, Charles Eugene, Sr. 
Walton, Charles Eugene, Jr. 


Walton, Jane Hatch 
Walton, Leona 
Walton, Magnolia 
Webster, Francis 
Westover, George 
Williams, Sarah 
Williams, Thomas 
Wilson, Henry 
Wood, Arthur Stephen 
Wood, Catherine 
Wood, Emma Eliker 
Wood, George 
Wood, Jennie 


Wood, John Morton 
Wood, Joseph Henry 
Wood, Josephine Catherine 
Wood, Martin 

Wood, Samuel 

Woolsey, James 
Woolsey, Joseph Henry 
Woolsey, Joseph Smith 
Woolsey, Lots Walter 
Woolsey, Lovina” 
Woolsey, Mary Elva 
Woolsev, Mary Larson 
Woolsey, William Arthur 


OTHER SAN JUAN COUNTY PIONEERS WHO ARRIVED BEFORE END OF 1890 


Adams, Zola Evelyn 
Adams, Minnie Montez 


Allen, Hyrum 
(Elvira Wilson) 


Bell, John, Mr.and Mrs. 


and family 
Bingham, Anna 


Bronson, Wilmer 
(Marion Frenzler) 
Wilma 
Lucy 
Fletcher 
Mary 
Clinton 
Arch 


Bronson, lemon 
Butt, Edith Bayles 


Brown, and wife, Eliza 
Caide, Thomas 
(Anna Freeman) 
and children 


Foy, Lucinda Bingham 
children 
Thomas 
Lon 
Mary 


Perry 
Fre 
George 
Oscar 
May 


Foy, William 
(Cedenia Bingham) 
Mariah 
James 
Edith 
Willard 


Freeman, Henry 
Phebe 
James 


Hott, Robert P. 
(Emma Peterson) 


Hyde, William Edward 
(Emma Tolman) 
William 
Louise 
Angeline 
B. Winnie 
Jean 
Josephine 


King, and wife 
Al 
Lon 
Randolph 
Jinks 


Jud 
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Peterson, John 


Peterson, Mons 
(Eliza Hammond) 
Elna 
Monnie 


Roach, Thomas 
(Minnie) 


Rogerson, John Edward 
(Sarah Jane) 
John Edward, Jr. 
Laverna Madora 
Jean 
Halls 
Linzey Clara 


Rogerson, William 


Simpson, William 
wife and son 


Wilson, Nicholos 
(Phonetta Crouse) 
Jane 
Rhoda 
Elijah 
Nalia 


Wheeler, Joseph 
(Lucy) 
Alice, Mary and 
other children 
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LA SAL RESIDENTS AND SAN JUAN COUNTY PIONEERS 


1878 Through 1888 


Blood, Jim Maxwell, Philander 
(Nancy) 
Philander, Jr. 
Mrs. Lettie McCarty 
Mrs. Tom Ray 
Mrs. Joe Masters 


Carpenter, T. B. and wife 


Cunningham, J. M. and wife 
Wallace Donald 
daughter 


Maxwell, Cornelius and wife 
MecCullum 


Fletcher, Ciam, Mrs. 
Ralph (son) 


Goshorn, Tom 
Ogden, Chas. H. 
Hamilton, William 


Hudson, Spud Olsen, Niels 


Ray, Tom and wife 


Cornelius  Emal C. 
Fanny Marion 
Mary Philander 
William Hugh 
Emma Lavernie 


Robinson, Green 
Silvey, Jack 
Silvey, John 
Silvey, Frank 
Silvey, Will 
Webb Family 


Young, King 


BLUE MOUNTAIN DISTRICT RESIDENTS AND SAN JUAN COUNTY PIONEERS 


1878 Through 1888 


Carlisle, Harold and wife 


Carlisle, Ted 


Hudson, Spud 
O'Donnel, Pat 
Gordon, Warner Eugene O'Donnel, Mike 


Higginson, Jimmy Peters, a Mr. 


Reese, Dudley 


Robinson, Green 


POVERTY FLAT RESIDENTS AND SAN JUAN PIONEERS 


1878 Through 1888 


McConkie, Geo. W. 
Bert Stella 
George Elna 


Bingham, Erastus 


Johnson, J. H. 


Lottie Annie 
Essie Nora 
Laura Maude Shafer, A. H. 


Somerville 
Andrew James 
Wm. G. Sarah 
Annie Jennie 


Van Buren 


INDIAN CREEK RESIDENTS AND SAN JUAN COUNTY PIONEERS 


1878 Through 1888 


Brewster, J. L. Green, Harry 
Brown, John 
Cooper, D. M. Kirk, R. Lee 


Goudelock, D. L. McGood, Henry 
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Johnson, George Washingten 


Trout, Tom and Family 


Turner, Mel 
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MONTICELLO AND VERDURE RESIDENTS 


Adams, John 
(Margaret Nielson) 
Kisten Ernest 


Adams, George Albert 
(Nancy Evelyn Mortenson) 

Mary Cornelia 

Minnie Montez 

Zola Evelyn 

George Albert, Jr. 

Hazel Louise 

Della 


Adams, William 
(Mary Barbara Bolonz) 
Frederic Franklin Jacob 


Allen, Hyrum 
(Elvira Wilson) 


Bailey, John 
(Magnolia Walton) 
Glen Millie 


Bailey, Nephi 
(Annie Mackelprang) 


Peter Jess 
Henry Alvin 
Moroni Victor 
Julius Elmer 


Margaret Ralph 
Baker, James 
(Isabelle Sherrat) 

Tena John 

Mabel Alice 


Bankhead, Joseph 
(Steena Pectoral) 
Edna Nina 


Bell, John W. 
and Family 


Bingham, Annie 


Bronson, Wilmer W. 

(Marion Frengler) 
Wilmer — Lucy 
Mary Fletcher 
Clinton = Arch 


Bronson, Leman 


Butt, Parley R. 

(Enecy Camilla Bayles) 
Ency Lenora 
John Parley 
Estella 
Eva Dorothy 
Herman Uriah 
Willard Carlton 
Joseph Leo 


1887 Through 1897 


Butt, Willard G. 

(Julia Nielson) 
Elsie Uriah 
Harold Lila 


Butt, Edith Bayles 
Burr, Charles 
Burr, John and wife 


Brown, Mr. 
(Eliza) 


Christensen, Chris Lingo 
(Annie Thompson) 

Christian R. 

Alice 

Phebe 

Emma 

Joseph 

Ann Elizabeth 

Mary 

Wilford 


Christensen, Serena 
Niels Heber 
Leona Matilda 
Maggie Blanche 
Agnes Thelma 
Neldon 


Caide, Thomas 
(Annie Freeman) 
and children 


Crouse, Dorius 
(Een) 


Crouse, Thurmer 
Cooley, Charles 


Decker, Alvin 

(Emma Morris) 
Morris Will 
Della Neal 
Jane 


Dalton, Daniel H. 
(Harriet Huntsman) 
Henry Theodore 


Ida Ada 
Ezra John 
Earl Delilah 
May Albert 


Hattie Emer 


Dalton, John W. 
(Elizabeth Huntsman) 


John Riley Isaac 
George Sarah 
Vernon Clarissa 
Rebecca Mabel 
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Dalton, Orson Nephi 
(Clarissa Huntsman) 


Ezra OrsonHenry 
Rebecca Estella 
Claud Elmer 

Lorin Nettie 


Dennis, Rachel 
Dixon, Frank 


Duckett, John 


(Winnie Hyde) 
May 


Duckett, Joseph 
Dunton, Harvey 
Ethridge, Sam 


Foy, Lucinda 
Thomas Fred 


Lon George 
Mary Oscar 
Perry May 
Foy, Effie 
Foy, Julia 


Foy, William 

(Cedenia Bingham) 
Mariah Edith 
James Willard 


Freeman, Henry 
Annie 
Phebe 


James 


Grow, Samuel 

(Josephine) 
Wilmer 
Claud 
Harold 


Hewitt, James 
Heywood, Benjamin and wife 


Hyde, Angeline 
Stella 


Hyde, Ernest 
(Gertrude Mortensen) 
Vera 
Bernice 
Ray 


Hyde, Frank 

(Lucinda Nielson) 
Zilla 
Herbert 
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Hyde, William:-Edward 
(Fmma Tolman) 


William B. Winnie 
Louise Jean 
Angeline. Josephine 
Lynn 


Hott, Robert P. 

(Emma Peterson) 
Powell Virginia 
Rex Manley 


Hoovenhoff, Julius 
Innis, Joseph 
Innis, William 


Jones, Frederic Isaac 
(Mary Mackelprang) 


Frederic Peter Margaret 
John H. Mary 
Isaac Ella 
Anna Inez 


Clara 


King, a Mr. and wife 
Al Jinks 
Lon Jud 
Rudolph 


McGalliard, Elliot 
McGalliard, Joseph 


Nielson, Francis 
(Leona Walton) 
Lisle 
Floyd 
Genevieve 


Anderson, Arthur 

(Maggie Bailey) 
Lorraine 
Margaret 
Grant 


Anderson, Frank and wife 
Alexander, Ray 

Bailey, Clarence 

(Essie) and family 

Bailey, Elmer 


(Alberta Perkins) 
Maxine 
Jed 


Mernice 


Bailey, Jess 
(Edna Foy) 
Loyse 
keith 


Palmer, John 

(Ida) 
Lula Nye 
Mahalia Archie 


Parker 
(Lucinda) 
Mary 
Sally 

Georgia 


Perkins, Benjamin 
(Mary Ann Williams) 


Katherine Daniel 
Delia John 
Naomi Ruth 
Vira 


Peterson, John 


Peterson, Mons 
(Eliza Hammond) 
Elna 
Monnie 


Roach, Thomas 
(Minnie) 


a child 


Rogerson, John Edward 
(Sarah Jane) 
John Edward, Jr. 
Laverna Madora 
Jean 
Halls 
Linzey Clare 


“OUT EAST” RESIDENTS 


1910 Through 1920 


Barnes, Charles 

(Mary E. Gartland) 
Charles, Jr. 
Frand Edwin 
Henry Spencer 
Anna May 


Barnes, Elias and wife 
Baird, Joseph 

Beh, Ben 

Bean, Dave 

Blackett, Lee 

Brooks, Dan 

Brown, Jack 

Brown, James 

Bretz, Frank 

Brady, Floyd and family 


Blackburn, Mr. 


(Lena Nielson) 
children 
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Rogerson, William 
Rose, Henry 
Ryan, E. H. 

Scott, John 

Snell, Charles 


Sorenson, Philip 
(Mary Hammond) 
Philip Frank 


Simpson, William 
(Phebe Freeman) 
children 


Titus, Joseph 
(Mary Parker) 


ose 
(other children) 
Thomas, Emanuel and wife 


Walton, Charles E. Sr. 
(Jane Flatch) 
Charles E., Jr. 
Magnolia F. 
Leona 


Wheeler, Joseph 


(Lucy) 

Alice Mary and others 
Wilson, Nicholas 
(Phoneta) 

Jane Edna 

Elijah Laura 

Rhoda Louie 

Nalia 


Buehl, Frank 
Buehl, Jack 


Butt, Herman U. 
(Pearl Bliss) 
Alene 
Delmar 
Myrna 


Cardwell, John T. and family 
Carlson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carter, Henry and family 
Carter, Teed and family 
Carter, Will and family 
Coldiron, Luther and wife 
Costello, Frank 

Cox, Mr. 
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Carlson, Frank and wife 
Henry Wally 
Arthur Maude 
Minnie 


Cruser, Nephi 
(Ada Brady) 


Irene Reed 
Orlando Glenda 
Nina Dean 


Codner, John 
(Elva Nielson) 


Sons 


Dickson, Charles 
Dickson, William 


Doyle, L. H. and wife 


Nina 

Josephine 
Edwards, James 
(Annie) 

Ellis Amy 

Elsie Fred 

Hugh Grant 

Harry 


Ellington, Frank and wife 
Endter, Wally and family 
Fisher, J. C. 


Ford, Thos. H. F. 
(wife and two daughters) 


Fuller, Otis and family 


Galloway, Bert and family 
Gillman, Frank 
Hadlow, John 


Hagler, George, Mr. and Mrs. 


Hall, Cecil and family 
Hall, Earl 


Hansen, Peter 

(wife) 
William 
Dude 
Wanda 


Havilcheck, Mr. 
Heer, Jacob 
(wife) 

children 


Hickman, Dee 
Higyins, Nellie 
Holt, Lee 
Hines, B. F., Mrs. 
Hodge, John L. 

wife and daughter 
Houser, Sammy 


Huffrnan, William 
(wife) 
Noah Wiley 
John (daughters) 


Johnson, Clement 
Johnson, Ryal 
Johson, Sam 
Jobe, Arthur 
Jones, Mose 
Jones, Steve 


Kennedy, Charles 

Kent, Ralph 

King, William and family 
Langlois, Louis and wife 
Langfahl, Mr. 

La Rue, Scott 

Lillywhite, James and family 


Lockerby, Albert E. 
Lucy (sister) 


Malone, John 

Matiassy, John 

Mecham, Lee 

Meenan, Earl 

Miller, Edd 

Morgan, Daisy, Mrs. and sister 
Morgan, Hyrum 

Moss, Milton 

Moss, W. D. 

Moss, Willie Kk. 

Motleys, The 

McAllister, Guy and family 
McAllister, Lester 
McAllister, Peter 
McDermott, M. 
McDonald, Albert 


McDonald, Joe and family 
Nielson, Joseph 
(Hulda) 

Joseph Elva 

Floyd Betty 

Lena 


Nielson, Joseph 


(Deloa) 
Enos Jay 
Lorraine Una 


Perry, Edd and family 
Peterson, Jay and family 
Peterson, Max 

Pierce, Mr.and Mrs. Clarence 
Quade, George 

(Mabel) 

Quade, Otto 

Raymond, Edd 

Ryals, Chester 

Ryals, Edd 

Sinclair, C. F. 

(Elva) 


children 
Smith, Fred and family 


Snow, Charles 

(Ada Delila King) 
Fern Alice May 
Charles Ila 
Edna Delila 


Southworth, Albert 
(Elizabeth) and family 
Tallman, Griffin 


Taylor, Fred 
(Minnie) 
Walter Fred 
Ralph Madge 
Charlie Dick 
Ellen Norma 
Grace 


Tomney, Philip 
(Gladys Perkins) 
children 
Thornley, J. P. 
Thorpe, Karl 
(Ida McAllister) 
children 


Tilson, Floyd and family 


Unterkircher, George & family 


Van Note, Sarah, Mrs. 
Ward, Jehiel 

Wilkins, Frank 
Wilkins, Robert 

(Minta) and daughter 
Wilson, Henry and wife 
Zwicker, Emil 
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Adams, Franklin Jacob 
Adams, Lucy B. 

Allan, Belle 

Allan, John 

Allan, Martha Jane 
Allan, Peter 

Allan, Rowena 

Allan, Theressa 


Barton, Hattie R. 
Barton, Joseph F., Jr. 
Bayles, Caroline Lyman 
Bayles, Clark 

Bayles, Dee L. 

Bayles, Evelyn Lyman 
Bayles, Grant L. 
Bayles, Hanson Daggett 
Bayles, Hanson Durham 
Bayles, Velynn 

Black, Acel 

Black, Alice Baldwin 
Black, Allan 

Black, Almeda 

Black, Artemisha 
Black, Benjamin D. 
Black, Benjamin G. 
Black, Benjy 

Black, Blanche 

Black, Chauncey 
Black, Chester A. 
Black, Chloe Allan 
Black, Clarence 

Black, David 

Black, David John 
Black, David Owen 
Black, David Patton 
Black, Edson 

Black, Edwin Z. 

Black, Elva 

Black, Elzada Kartchner 
Black, Ernest 

Black, Geneva 

Black, Harriet Marinda 
Black, Henry George 
Black, Homer 

Black, Hyrum 

Black, Jennie Malinda 
Black, Joe 

Black, John Morley 
Black, Joseph 

Black, Justin A. 

Black, Kate 

Black, Kenneth Morley 
Black, LaRene 

Black, Lawrence 
Black, Leo Isaac 
Black, Leona 

Black, Louise Ann 
Black, Lynn 

Black, Marianda 
Black, Martha 

Black, Melvin Aldro 


BLANDING RESIDENTS 
1905 Through 1915 


Black, Millie 
Black, Morley 
Black, Olive 

Black, Orin 

Black, Pauline 
Black, Paul J. 
Black, Pearl 

Black, Rachel Lunt 
Black, Richard 


Black, Roy Alvin 


Black, Susan P. 

Black, Tamar 

Black, Theda Kartchner 
Black, Thell 

Black, Thora 

Black, Theressa Cox 
Black, Verl Grant 
Black, Wasel 

Black, Zenos 

Bogh, Hanse C. H. 
Bogh, Nellie Mea Lyman 
Brown, Azariah 

Brown, Dell 

Brown, Elda 

Brown, Katie 

Brown, Laura 

Bown, Laura Guymon 
Brown, Leah 

Brown, Ralph 

Brown, Robert 

Brown, Sarah Jane Guymon 
Brown, Verda 


Callister, Joseph Platte 
Carroll, Amy J. Black 
Carroll, Ann Eliza 
Carroll, Charles, Thomas 
Carroll, Charlotte Moulton 
Carroll, Charles Moulton 
Carroll, Clarence B. 
Carroll, Demar 

Carroll, Elizabeth 
Carroll, Ernest LeRoy 
Carroll, Evan 

Carroll, Frederick M. 
Carroll, Heber B. 
Carroll, Heber M. 
Carroll, Isabell 

Carroll, James F. 
Carroll, LaMar 

Carroll, Lester B. 
Carroll, Lucy 

Carroll, Lydia Kartchner 
Carroll, Marinda D. 
Carroll, Mary Belle Black 
Carroll, May Bell 
Carroll, Merrill 

Carroll, Thomas B. 
Carroll, Thomas M. 
Carroll, Vivian F. 
Carroll, Wayne 

Carroll, Willard B. 
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Douglas, Jim 


Elliott, Louise 


Fillerup, Eva Johnson 
Fillerup, [Hester 
Fillerup, Ross 


Guymon, Chauncy 
Gymon, Eunice S. 
Guymon, Hattie Black 
Guymon, Hazel 
Guymon, Morley 
Guymon, Willard R. 


Hammond, Fletcher B. 
Hammond, Harriet B. 
Hammond, Mark 
Hammon, Edith 
Hammond, Leah 
Hancock, Joseph 
Hardy, Aaron Bradford 
Hardy, Erma 

Hardy, Ivan 

Hardy, Loren 

Hardy, Maria Ann Porter 
Hardy, Neta 

Hardy, Nona 

Hardy, Rachel 

Hardy, Warriner 
Harris, Ashton 

Harris, Gene 

Harris, Joseph Bond 
Harris, Josephine 
Harris, Lucy Ashton 
Harris, Lucy 

Harvey, Bertha Johnson 
Harvey, James Douglas 
Harvey Nancy Anderson 
Hayes, Albert 

Hayes, Emma 

Hayes, Eva 

Hayes, James 

Hayes, Laura 

Hayes, Mary 

Helquist, Charles 
Helquist, Lilliam Hatch 
Hunter, Allie 

Hunter, Susie 

Hurst, Alfretta 

Hurst, Elizabeth 

Hurst, Elizabeth Wilcox 
Hurst, George Arthur, Jr. 


Hurst, George Arthur, Sr. 


Hurst, Guy BR. 

Furst, Inez 

Hurst, John Frank 
Hurst, Margie 

Hurst, Mary Maria Terry 
Hurst, Nathan T. 

Hurst, Oscar 

Hurst, Philip 
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Hurst, Ralph 
Hurst, Ray 
Hurst, Rebecca Ann Sanderson 


Jamison, Eleanor 
Johnson, Anette Nielson 
Johnson, Arthur 
Johnson, Delbert 
Johnson, Dicy Shumway 
Johnson, Ezekiel 
Johnson, George 
Johnson, Gladys 
Johnson, Glen 

Johnson, James Parley 
Johnson, Jane Rowley 
Johnson, Jesse 

Johnson, John 

Johnson, Nellie 
Johnson, Roy 

Johnson, Roy 

Jones, Thomas D. 

Jones, Anna J. 


Kartchner, Arnold 
Kartchner, Frank 
Kartchner, George 
Kartchner, Ida Belle Turley 
Kartchner, Ida Mae 
Kartchner, John 
Kartchner, John Howard 
Kartchner, Lelia 
Kartchner, Mila 
Kartchner, Nancy 
Kartchner, Thelma 


Lake, Amy 

Lake, Lena 

Lake, Lottie 

Lake, Mary 

Lake, Sarah 

Lake, Sarah Ann 
Lake, Willard 

Lake, William 
Laws, Asa 

Laws, Julian 

Laws, Lucy Johnson 
Laws, Lurlene 
Lunt, Etta Johnson 
Lyman, Albert R. 
Lyman, Adelia 
Lyman, Alvin 
Lyman, Carl Robinson 
Lyman, Carlie 
Lyman, Cassie 
Lyman, Dane P. 
Lyman, Edward P. 
Lywaan, Eliza 
Lyman, Elizabeth Finlinson: 
Lyman, Enone 
Lyman, Ethel 


Lyman, Marvin F. 

Lyman, Mary Ellen Perkins 
Lyman, Mary 

Lyman, Mead 

Lyman, Nellie Grayson Roper 
Lyman, Susan 

Lyman, Platte DeAlton 
Lyman, Sarah 

Lyman, Walter C. 

Lyman, Wayne 

Lyman, Zola 


Martineau, Theodore 
Mortensen, Lauritz F. 
Mr. McCandless 
McClenndon, Mrs. 


Nielson, Joseph L. 
Nielson, Francis 
Nielson, Floyd 
Nielson, Ila 

Nielson, Helena 
Nielson, Edward 
Nielson, J. Lyman 
Nielson, Ida Lyman 
Nielson, Jay P. 
Nielson, Jennie Roberts 
Nielson, Jense P. 
Nielson, Leona Walton 
Nielson, Lyman 
Nielson, Zola 

Nix, Clarice 

Nix, Elizabeth Allan 
Nix, Isa 

Nix, Jay 

Nix, Lena 

Nix, William J. 


Oliver, Adelaide 
Oliver, Alvera 

Oliver, Harrison 
Oliver, Mary Jane Mills 
Oliver, William E. 


Palmer, Edson 

Palmer, Ellen 

Palmer, Eva Black 
Palmer, Florence 
Palmer, Ida 

Palmer, Jennie 
Palmer, James William 
Palmer, Joe 

Palmer, John 

Palmer, Mary Anu 
Palmer, Olive Myrtle Black 
Perkins, Irene 
Peterson, Andrew 
Peterson, Viola 

Poole, John S. 

Poole, Mary 


Lyman, Ethel Jamison Robinson Porter, Abbinidi A. 


Lyman, Ezra 

Lyman, Henry Mason 
Lyman, Joseph Alvin 
Lyman, Lavina 
Lyman, Lucretia 
Lyinan, Mark P. 


Porter, Ablona Black 

Porter, Arvel Wallace 

Porter, Arvel Walter 

Porter, Charlotte Elizabeth 
Carroll 

Porter, Elmo Edward 
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Porter, Faye 

Porter, Harold Wayne 
Porter, Hyrum Edward 
Porter, James Earl 
Porter, Lona 

Porter, Mabel 

Porter, Maude 

Porter, Marjorie 
Porter, Mary Norwood 
Porter, Meleta 

Porter, Minnie 

Porter, Myrtle 

Porter, Omni 

Porter, Roxy 


Porter, Viola 


Porter, Warriner A., Jr. 
Porter, Warriner A., Sr. 


Steiner, Barbara 
Steiner, Herman 
Steiner, John Ernest 
Steiner, Luella Porter 
Steiner, Mary Elizabeth Porter 
Steiner, Walter 

Stevens, Amy 

Stevens, Annie Teitjen 
Stevens, Edward 
Stevens, Hyrum 
Stevens, James Edward 
Stevens, Merrill 
Shumway, Aarah 
Shumway, Alice Oliver 
Shumway, Althea 
Shumway, Annie 
Shumway, Bessie 
Shumway, Glen 
Shumway, Harris 
Shumway, Joseph Sixtus 
Shumway, Lee 
Shumway, Mary E. Johnson 
Shumway, Norris 
Shumway, Peter M., Jr. 
Shumway, Peter M., Sr. 


Thompson, Annie Allan 
Thompson, Clyde 
Thompson, Dean 
Thompson, Edward F. 
Thompson, Francis 
Thompson, Geneva 
Thompson, Max 
Thompson, Nellie 
Thompson, Wallace 
Thornell, Jesse 
Thornell, Olivia Scorup 


Redd, Ancil R. 

Redd, Benjamin Frank, Jr. 
Redd, Benjamin Frank, Sr. 
Redd, Caroline Nielson 
Redd, Hazel 

Redd, Irene Hatch 

Redd, J. Wiley 

Redd, Lemuel Burton, Jr. 
Redd, Lemuel Burton, Sr. 
Redd, Lemuel H. Jr. 
Redd, Louie 
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Redd, Louisa Hawkins 
Redd, Lucy Lyman 
Redd, Lydia Nielson 
Redd, Merene 

Redd, Miriam 

Redd, Parley 

Redd, Parley V. 

Redd, Ruth Hurst 
Redd, Wayne I. 
Rogers, Anthony S. 
Rogers, Bertha 

Rogers, Cecil 

Rogers, Clarence 
Rogers, David John 
Rogers, Elizabeth May Stevens 
Rogers, Elizabeth Richey 
Rogers, Emma 

Rogers, John David 
Rogers, Lila 

Rogers, Lois 

Rogers, Luella Hurst 
Rogers, Rulon 

Rogers, Theressa 
Rogers, Willis 

Rowley, Alta 

Rowley, Amy 

Rowley, Amy Elizabeth 
Rowley, Bernice 
Rowley, Claude 
Rowley, Eliza S. Clemens 
Rowley, Eunice Richin 


Rowley, Hortense 
Rowley, James 
Rowley, John S. 
Rowley, Mary 
Rowley, Mary Ann 
Rowley, Montez 
Rowley, Muriel 
Rowley, Pear! 
Rowley, Rupert. . 
Rowley, Udell 
Rowley, Vernon 
Rowley, Wilbur 


Washburn, Emily 


Washburn, Francis M. 


Washburn, Guy 
Washburn, Hazel S. 
Washburn, James D. 
Washburn, James F. 
Washburn, Klea 
Washburn, LaVal 
Washburn, Lydia 
Washburn, Lydia S. 
Washburn, Marion 
Washburn, Neta 
Washburn, Reva 
Washburn, Ross 
Washburn, Sally M. 
Washburn, Vernis 
Washburn, Vivian 


Watkins, “Aunt” Minner 


Watkins, Henry 
Watkins, Tom 
Winburn, George 
Winburn, Leona 
Wright, Earl 
Wright, Frank 
Wright, Ila 
Wright, Lois Black 
Wright, Mable 
Wright, Nellie 
Wright, Nora 
Wright, Sam 


Young, Annie Porter 
Young, Clyn 

Young, Cynthia Porter 
Young, Darroll 

Young, John R. and wife 
Young, Lavon 

Young, Lloyd 

Young, May 

Young, Mildruff 

Young, Nora Johnson 
Young, Ray 

Young, Tamar 

Young, Tommy 

Young, William L. 
Young, William R. 
Young, John, wife and family 


REPRESENTATIVES TO UTAH STATE LEGISLATURE 


Martin: Ve P. 
Redd, Lemuel H. 
Redd, Wayne H. 
Lyman, Walter C. 
Hott, Robert P. 
Nielson, Francis 


Harshberger, Benjamin D. 


Adams, George A. 
Nix, Williams 
Redd, Charles 
Black, Benjamin D. 
Gammeter, Emil 


Redd, Leland W. 

Jones, Thomas A. 
Bayles, Weston L. 
Hurst, George A. 

Redd, Frank L. 


SENATORS TO UTAH STATE LEGISLATURE 


McConkie, Oscar W. 


Adams, Donald T. 


SAN JUAN COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 


Decker, Zachariah 
Lyman, Platte D. 
Nielson, Jens 
Holyoak, Henry 
Decker, Cornelius I. 
Robb, William 
Harriman, Harrison H. 
Decker, Alvin N. 
Jones, Frederick I. 
Nielson, Joseph H. 
Hammond, Francis A. 
Bayles, Hanson 
Peterson, Mons 
Decker, James B. 
Hott, Robert P. 
Nielson, Francis 


Hyde, Frank H. 
Carpenter, T. B. 
Goudelock, D. B. 
Prewer, Fred N. 
Barton, Joseph F. 
Bailey, Nephi 
Cunningham, J. H. 
Adams, George A. 
Lyman, J. A. 
Wood, J. Henry 
Duckett, J. B. 
Scorup, J. A. 
Young, William L. 
Christensen, C. R. 
Perkins, George W. 
Barnes, Henry S, 
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Galloway, Bert 
Weston, Joseph 
Barton, Karl S. 
Butt, Herman U. 
Black, Paul 

Frost, Heber 
Adams, Ernest 
Bailey, Ralph 
Johnson, Clement 
Bartell, Leonard 
Crowley, J. W. 
Adams, Leon 
Walton, William C. 
Bayles, Grant 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF THE SAN JUAN BOYS WHO DIED WHILE FIGHTING 
FOR THEIR COUNTRY 


WORLD WAR I WORLD WAR II 

Charley Carroll Rex E, Barton Karl Lloyd Hunt 

Melvin Galbraith Halvor Brown Black Amasa Jones 

Levi Peterson Stewart A. Burnham John Paul Kimmerle 
Denton B. Carroll Alma Mangum 
Jed E. Harris Cannon Rasmussen 
David Henry Henderson Arthur Rogers 
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Abajo (Blue) Mountains, 9, 88. 
Adams, Agnes Allan, 294. 
Adams, George A., 92, 120, and wife, 296. 
Adams, James J., 291. 

Adams, John E. and wife, 294. 
Adams, William, 295. 
Agriculture, the first, 276, 284. 
Allan, Agnes McAnslan, 293. 
Allan, Jane S., 294. 

Allan, Peter, 293. 

Allen, Dr. I. W., 256. 

Austin, Dr. Harold, 258. 
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Babies, first born, 5, 30, 56, 61, 94. 
Bailey, John, 298. 

Bailey, Nephi, 298, 299. 

Baker, James and wife, 299. 

Ball, Biull, killed, 73, 74. 

Banks, 128, 129, 166. 

Barnes, Charles and wife, 300. 
Barton, Amasa, killed, 68. 

Barton, Joseph and wife, 300. 
Black, Benjamin D., and wife, 302. 
Black, Benjamin Grant, 301. 
Black, Edson, 300. 

Black; Henry George, 301. 

Black, John Morley, 302, 303. 
Black, Joseph, 301. 

Black, Theressa Elnora, 303. 
Bayles, Hanson, 24, 31, and wife, 295. 
Bayles, Dr. Wesley, 256. 
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Blanding (Grayson) beginning, 133, 140; electric lights, 150, 151, 152; in- 
corporated, 155; population influx, 161, 162; water, 152; telephone, 


165; population growth, 169. 


Blue Mountain Mission (Verdure and Monticello), settlements, 92, 93; per- 


sonnel, 92. 


Blue Mountain Irrigation Company, 97, 123. 


Bluff named, town laid out, 60. 
Bluff Fort, 64, 65, 66. 

Boulder, 197, 198, 199, 200. 

Box, Tom, Party, 53. 

Bronson, Wilmer and wife, 298. 
Bronson, Wilmer Jr., and wife, 303. 
Brown, Azariah and wife, 298. 
Bullock, Robert, 304. 

Bureau of Land Management, 283, 284. 
Bussey, Dr. Harry S., 256. 

Butler, John Lowe I, 303, 304. 


Butt, Parley R., 24, 29, 31, 92 and wives, 304, 305. 


Butt, Willard, 40, 114, 115, 305. 
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Carroll Ann Eliza, 306. 

Carroll, Charlotte Moulton, 306. 
Carroll, James F., 305. 

Carroll, Mary B., 305. 

Carroll, Thomas M. and wife, 305. 
Cattle, 278, 279, 280. 

Carson, kit, 21; fight with Navajos, 23. 
Cedar Point, 206, 207, 208. 

Choirs, Bluff, $1; Monticello, 117. 
Christensen, C. L., and wives, 306. 
Christmas, first in Monticello, 103. 


Church, buildings and activities, Bluff, 83. 


Church, Blanding, 156, 157, 158. 
Church, L.D.S., early Monticello, 127. 
Churches, others, Monticello, 127. 
Church, Verdure, 95. 

Clubs, Monticello, 125. 
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County Seat and Courthouse, 74, 116, 117, 129. 

Cowboys, 227 to 233. 

Cordenas, Garcia Lopez de, party (first white group to reach county), 21. 
County Commissioners, listed, 350. 

Cunningham, J. M., 180. 
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Dalley, Nielson B., 29, 307. 

Davis, James, L., 24. 

Dalton, Daniel H., and wife, 307. 

Dalton, Orson Nephi and wife, 307. 

Decker, Alvin, first at Verdure, 90, and wife, 308. 

Decker, James B., 24, 29, 31, and wife, 300. 

Ditch and water problems, Bluff, 64, 65; Monticello, 93, 99, 100; White 
Mesa 136, 137, 138. 

Dwellings, pre-historic, 18, 19. 
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Eastland, 204. 

Elk Mountain Mission, 172. 
Escalante-Dominguez Expedition, 16, 24, 171. 
Escalante (Potato Valley), 21. 

Explorers, early geologic and geographical, 21. 
Explorers, White, 21. 
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Farming, Monticello, 105. 

Fifty Mile Springs, 45. 

FortyMile Spring, 45. 

Flag, U.S. C. first in County, 30. 

Forest Service, 281, 282. 

Fort Montezuma, settled, 22, 23, 24; abandoned, 35. 
Foy, Ophelia Cedenia Bingham, 309. 

Foy, William B., and wife, Lucinda, 308, 309. 
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Ginger, Hill, 204. 

Gower, John T., and wife, 309. 
Gristmills, first, 116, 166. 

Gregory, Herbert E., 18; quoted, 21. 
Guymon, Willard and wife, 339. 
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Halls, Charles E., 44. 

Halls, Ferry, 54. 

Hammond, Francis A., 75, 77, 91, 310. 
Hammond, Dr. Frank and wife, 310. 

Harrison, a Mr., first resident doctor, 257. 
Harris, Joseph B., and wife, 309, 310. 

Harris, Llwellyn, 309. 

Haskell, Thales, 33, 219, 311. 

Health, 256. 

Hite, Cass, 291. 

Hobbs, George B., 24, 47. 

Hole-in-the-Rock Party, leaves for San Juan, 38; Reaches the Hole, 41. 
Hole-in-the-Rock scouting parties, 40, 41, 48, 49, 50. 
Hole-in-the-Rock road chiseled out, 51, 52, 53. 
Hole-in-the-Rock Party reaches Bluff, 56, 57, 58. 
Holyoak, Henry and wife, 311. 

Honaker, Henry, quoted, 106. 

Horsehead, 204... - 

Hospital, County, 129. 

Hurst, Elizabeth Wilcox, 339. 

Hurst, George Arthur and wife, 313. 

Hurst, Rebecca Ann Sanderson, 339. 

Hyde, Ernest B., and wife, 311, 312. 

Hyde, Frank and wife, 313. 

Hyde, William, 312. 

Hyde, William Edward and wife, 312. 
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Johnson, James Parley, 315. 
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Jones, Frederick I., 97, 102, 94, and wife, 313, 314. 
Jones, Kumen, 24, 31, 29, and wives, 314, 315. 
Jones, Peter, Cowboy story, 108. 


ay 
Kartchner, John Howard, 316. 
oe 


Lake, Bailey, and family, 316. 

La Sal, 170; recreation, 183; Church, 184, 185; school, 183; mining, 186. 
L. C. Ranch, Recapture, 133, 135, 137. 
Libraries, 126, 162, 163. 

Livestock early, 40, 77, 114, 174, 180, 181, 192. 
Lockerby, 201, 202, 203, 204. 

Lyman, Albert R., and family, 140, 317, 318. 
Lyman, Henry Mason, 318. 

Lyman, Jody, wounded by outlaws, 73. 
Lyman, Platte D., 46, 62, 65, 69, 317. 

Lyman, Walter C., 126, 135, 316, 317. 
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Marl, L. C. Ranch, 139; La Sal, 175; Bluff, 63; Monticello, 111, County 
261, 262. 

Manuelito (Navajo Chief), 219. 

Manueto, (Navajo Chief), 219. 

Map Hole-in-the-Rock and Explorers routes, 36. 

Maxwell, Nancy, 318. 

McGregor, Adelbert Fish, 318. 

Medical Co-Operative, 259. 

Midwives, 34, 81, 82, 111, 257, 340. 

Mining, Gold Queen and Camp Jackson mills, 119. 

Mining, gold, 74, 75. 

Mines, gold, silver, copper, 268, 269, 270. 

Mission, St. Christopher's, 84, 85. 

Monticello, Cowboy raids, 106, 109, 110, 111. 

Monticello, growth, 126; city water, 123; town incorporated, 122; sewer 
system, 124; Uranium mill, 130; telephone, 121. 
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Monticello (North Montezuma), named, 96; slow growth, 106; townsite 


survey, 94; population increase, 131. 
Mormon Exploring Party leaves Iron County, 24; returns, 31, 32. 
Mountain sheep point a trail, 47, 48. 
Mortensen, Lauritz and wife, 318. 
Mountains, Abajo (Blue), Clay Hills, Elk, La Sal, Navajo, 10. 
Movies, 128. 
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Natural Bridge Monument, 291, 292. 
Natural Bridge, Rainbow, 287, 288. 
Navajo, Frank, story, 70, 71. 

Nielson, Francis and wife, 321, 322. 
Nielson, Jens, 62, 63, and wives, 319, 320. 
Nielson, H. Joseph, 24, 31, and wife, 321. 
North Montezuma ( Monticello), 92. 
Nurses course, the first, 257. 


Oil and Gas, 278, 274, 275. 

Old Spanish Trail, 15, 16, 17. 

Oliver, William E., and wife, 322. 

Out East Homesteading, 194, 195, 212, 213. 
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Palmer, James William and wife, 326. 
Perkins, Benjamin, 52, and wives, 324, 325. 
Perkins, Hyrum, 52, and wife, 324. 
Peterson, Lorenzo, 326. 

Pioneer, anecdotes, 342, 343, 344. 
Pioneers, Blanding, 354, 355, 356. 
Pioneers, Blue Mountain District, 359. 
Pioneers, Bluff and Fort Montezuma, 347, 348, 349. 
Pioneers, Hole-in-the-Rock, 345, 346. 
Pioneers, La Sal, 350. 

Pioneers, Monticello and Verdure, 351. 
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Pioneers, Out East, 352, 353. 
Pioneers, Poverty Flat, 350. 
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Raids, Cowboy and Indians, 68 to 74, 107. 
Railroads, Denver & Rio Grande, Durango and Thompson, 266. 
Ray, Tom and wife, 172, 178, 327, 328. 

Recreational Areas, 285, 286. 

Recreation, Blanding, 158, 156, 167. 

Recreation, Monticello, 117, 118. 

Redd, Benjamin Franklin and wife, 331. 

Redd, James Monroe, 328, 329. 

Redd, Lemuel Burton and wife, 330. 

Redd, Lemuel Hardison, 47, 328. 

Redd, Lemuel Hardison, Jr., 63, 261, 356, and wives, 322. 
Redd, Lucindo Alvia Pace, 329. 

Redd, Parley and wife, 329, 330. 

Redd, Wayne Hardison and wife, 331. 
Representatives to State Legislature, 356. 

Rivera, Don Juan Maria de, 16, 171. 

Rivers, San Juan, Grand, and Colorado (Tizon), 21. 
Roads, 17, 125, 264, 265, 266. 

Rogerson, John Edward and wife, 333, 334. 
Rogerson, William Valentine, 334. 

Rogers, David John and wife, 332. 

Rogers, John David, 333. 

Rowley, James, 339. 


Rowley, John E., 334. 
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Salvation Knoll, 49. 

San Juan County, Cordenas entered, 21; county created, 9; recorded history 
begins, 23; geology and geography, 9 to 13; first officers named, 63, 64. 

San Juan Latter-day Saint Mission organized, mission boundaries, 62. 

Saw Mill, first, 115. 

San Juan Record (newspaper ), 124. 

Scenic Attractions, 287. 
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Schools and teachers, early, Bluff and Fort Montezuma, 78, 79; Monticello, 


102, 125, 126; La Sala, 163. 


Schools, High, Monticello, 126; Blanding, 145, 146, 147. 


Schools, County, 258, 260. 

Schools, Indian, 85, 149, 168. 

Schools, County Superintendents, 260. 
Scorup, Emma Bayles, 335. 

Scorup, J. A., 280, 281. 

Senators, State Legislature, 356. 
Settlers, first, 23. 

Sheep, 279, 280. 

Shumway, Joseph Sixtus and wife, 336. 
Shumway, Peter M., 335. 

Smith, Silas S., 24, 62, 63 and wife 336. 
Snow, Charles and wife, 334. 

Soldier Springs, 94. 

South Montezuma, ( Verdure ), 92. 
Sorenson, Hannah, 257. 

Summit Point, 209, 210. 

Sunday School, Fort Montezuma, the first, 28. 
Stevens, Elizabeth Alma, 339. 

Stevens, David Alma, 339. 

Stevens, James Edward, 335. 

Stevens, Joshua, 339. 

Steiner, Walter and John Earnest, 335. 
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Taylor, Fred and wife, 337. 
Thompson, Edd and wife, 337. 
Transportation, 264, 265, 266, 267. 
Tunnel, Blanding, 163, 164. 

Sater 


Ucola, 208, 209. 
Uranium, 271, 272. 


Urie, George, 336. 
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Verdure, 92, 93, 194, 195. 
Verdure, Church and School, 189. 
Veterans, World War I and IJ, killed, 357. 


Vy 


Wallace, Hamilton, 29. 

Walton, Charels E., Jr., 111, 138. 

Walton, Charles E., Sr., 63, 92, and wife, 337. 
Walton, Jane, killed, 108, 109. 

Wedding, first, 28. 

West Governor Caleb, 217. 

White Mesa (Blanding and Grayson ), 133, 135. 
Wilson, Mary Jane, 338, 339. 

Wood, A. S., and wife, 341. 

Wood, J. H., and wife, 341. 

Wood, Samuel and wives, 340, 341. 
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Young, President Brigham, 24. 
Young, Brigham, Jr., 64. 

Young, Ewing, 16. 

Young, John R., and family, 341. 
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